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Ir was the last night of November, 
1830: I had arranged to set out for 
Naples the following morning; and, 
as my vetturino had been at great pains 
to impress on me the necessity of being 
on the road some hours before day- 
break, and it was now drawing towards 
midnight, I began to doubt whether 
it would be worth while, for so short a 
time, to go to bed at all, when Deodato 
Mattei, the valet de place who had been 
lionizing me about during the week I 
had spent at the sacred city, bolted in 
his usual unceremonious fashion into the 
room, and stood before me, with eyes 
in which blazed the intelligence of a 
whole Diario di Roma. 

«‘ What now, Deodato ?” yawned I. 
“ Full of news, I see: one may read 
* Gazetta straordinaria !’ in the work- 
ing of your eyebrows. What’s made 
you so happy, man? Anybody been 
stilettoed in the piazza?” 

““E morto, signor!” announced 
Deodato, with an air of extreme satis- 
faction, though striving hard to look 
peculiarly solemn. 

“ Morto!” cried I: “who? 
the vetturino, I hope.” 

Deodato looked supremely disdainful. 
Vetturini and their mules! Did I 
suppose it was a mortality among cat- 
tle like those that had inspired him 
with so much interest? This was the 
language of his looks: that of his 
tongue was, “No, signor; not the 
vetturino: a very different person: é 
morto il santo padre !” 

Had I not borne in mind that Signor 
Vor. XVIIL—No. 105. 
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Mattei was a valet de place, 1 should, 
from the highly gratified and self-gratu- 
latory expression of countenance, thinly 
overspread with a most comic attempt 
to look sorrowful, with which he in- 
formed me of the death of his sove- 
reign and spiritual chief, have been 
tempted to set him down either for a 
disloyal subject or a lukewarm son of 
the church; but he was neither: he 
was simply a valet de place. News was 
the commodity in which he dealt ; sights, 
joyous or mournful, were articles in 
his line. The death of Pius was a 
valuable addition to his stock: he had 
one lion more, since nine o’cluck that 
evening, in his menagerie: he had got 
in a dead pope; and he advertised him 
as a perfumer would a live bear. The 
deceased, at the trifling expense to 
himself of three crowns, was likely to 
put our Deodato in pocket three 
dozen. Deodato sorrowed, but he 
sorrowed not as one without hope : his 
prince, the head of his religion, was no 
more; as a Roman and a Catholic, he 
mourned him, but as a valet de place 
he felt, and was thankful that he had 
got him to show. 

“So,” reflected I: “the pope dead ! 
A different person indeed, as Deodato 
observes, from my vetturino. Between 
four score in pontifical purple, and 
six and thirty in velveteen and buff, 
there is an interval, pretty nearly the 
extreme conditions of humanity. 
Well,” said I aloud, “ this might make 
a change in my plans, Deodato. Of 
course there will be a funeral ?” 
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“ Of course, signor.” 

* Very grand ?”” 

Deodato shrugged his shoulders : he 
said nothing, but his look said there 
was wisdom in not expecting too 
much. 

«“ Ah! I see,” commented I on the 
drift of his gestures. “ There are 
finer sights, then, after all, than a pope’s 
funeral. 
thing it will be; what there will be to 
be seen, and I'll judge for myself whe- 
ther it will be worth staying to see 
it.” 

“Inthe first place, signor, his holiness 
defunct will lie in state three days 
at Monte Cavallo, where everybody, 
doubtless, will go to see him; and that, 
signor, will be a fine sight, spettacolv 
bellissimo, bellissimo: after that, his 
holiness will proceed to the Basilica 
Vaticana, and there he will lie in state 
three days more—a finer sight still, 
signor ; and then, signor: 

« The funeral, I suppose.” 

« Si signor.” 

“ Let me see then; if I put off my 
journey to Naples a week longer, I 
shall see him buried.” 

“ Seusi, signor; you will not see 
him—not his late holiness Pio Ottavo— 
buried.” 

« No! why, didn’t you say they would 
bury him after his three days at the 
Quirinal and three days at St. 
Peter's ?” 

*“T said, signor, that the funeral 
would then take place, but I did not 
say his late holiness’s funeral: there 
will be a burial, but it is not he they 
will bury.” 

“ Why, Deodato! you—you don’t 
mean to say they'll bury somebody 
else !” 

Deodato nodded affirmatively. 

“ What!” roared I; “leave the 
man that has died above ground, and 
bury another man !” 

* Always done, signor, when the holy 
father dies. Che vuole? ‘Tis the 
custom.” 

“ Eh! ha!—and—now—Deodato, 
my good fellow,” gasped I, a horrid 
possibility flashing athwart my brain,— 
“do you—now—cvuld you give any 
kind of a guess as to who they—now— 
as to who they will bury?” 

* Oh yes, signor, certainly ; they will 
bury the last——” 

At this moment a waiter thrust his 
face into the room and called Deodato. 
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The gentleman who had engaged him 
on my ceasing to have occasion for his 
services, ond who occupied apart- 
ments in the same hotel with me, was 
asking for him, to arrange the plan of 
the morrow’s sight-hunting ; and Deo- 
dato excusing himself, and bowing 
himself out in great haste, left me 
under a strong impression that tbe 
individual whom it was the etiquette 
to bury on the occasion of the demise 
of a sovereign pontiff was no other 
than the last-arrived stranger at 
Rome. 

I am not a bigot, nor a man disposed 
to view through the discolouring 
medium of prejudice customs that may 
happen to vary in some slight degree 
from those in which I have been 
brought up. I can make allowance for 
foreign manners, and look with an eye 
of tolerance, and even of interest, on 
the varieties of national character, and 
on the different usages which obtain 
in different parts of the world. Nay, 
I hold that this very diversity is what 
constitutes the charm of travel, which, 
without it, would be mere monotonous 
and wearisome locomotion, delightful 
only to those who had to receive the 
traveller's money. But one may be 
tolerant without being latitudinarian. 
There are customs which it would 
require the charity of a whole 
Béguinage, or sisterhood of that virtue, 
to “think no evil” of. I confess that, 
if I have a weakness, it isin favour of 
being buried when I die myself, and 
not when somebody else dies, though 
that somebody else be a Pius, and the 
eighth of that nickname. To conform 
to the customs of the country in 
which you may chance to be, and to 
do at Rome as Romans do, is all very 
well, when done by way of experiment, 
and when you can note down the results 
in your journal; but, to be at a 
funeral as Polonius was at supper, to 
furnish matter not for your own jour- 
nal, but for the journals of your sight- 
fancying “ Friends,” both “ Romans and 
Countrymen?” Enough! I determined 
that I would not disarrange my plans, 
I would set out for Naples next mor- 
ning’; and I did so. 

I learned afterwards that I had 
frighted myself with phantoms of my 
own conjuring up, and that the funeral 
of a pope differs chiefly in this feature, 
ingenuous reader, from yours or mine, 
that it does not take place on his own 
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demise, but on that of his successor. 
Pius VIII. was dead; and they were 
going to bury Leo XII. When Leo 
XII. died, they buried Pius VII; 
when Gregory XVI. goes the way of 
all Gregories, they will bury the pon- 
tiff whose decease caused me so much 
inquietude. 
* * . * 

Albano rose upon me as gray twi- 
light gave way to the golden splendour 
of morning: and the Mediterranean 
was seen glittering far away on the 
horizon in the beams of the new-risen 
sun. Beautiful, convent-crested Alban 
Mount! thou too arosest upon me: 
dreamlike, beautiful, mysterious, as the 
hills of * cloudland, gorgeous land !” 
steeped in Italian tints; gracefully 
fantastic of outline, like all Italian 
hills, —excepting only the Tuscan 
Apennines, which are commonplace 
and unpicturesque as the Tuscan peo- 
ple. I have always had hankerings 
after conventual life; and I thought 
as my eye glanced towards the 
summit of Monte Cavo, that had it 
been only some such figurative “ bury- 
ing alive” as a consignment to those 
high-perched cloisters that was in 
question,—had one risked no more 
than to be thus * buried in air,” with 
“the deep blue skies of Rome” about 
one—I might perchance, after all, 
have been content to put off my jour- 
ney to Naples, and bear such part as 
destiny might assign me in the obse- 
quies of Pius the Eighth. 

At Albano I breakfasted on figs and 
fig-peckers, with the flavorous wine 
of Orvieto, which s!anderous tongues, 
nipped with its pleasant astringency, 
have accused of tasting like “ lemonade 
sweetened with sugar of lead.” 
Anxious to do justice to this calumni- 
ated wine, J proclaim that it tastes as if, 
in addition to the abovementioned ingre- 
dients it contained asmall portion of the 
very best gin. After breakfast 1 walked 
on to see the tomb of the Horatii and 
Curiatii ; they were repairing it, and 
it promised soon to be as good as new. 
Let me mention, en passant, that it is 
no more the tomb of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, than it is Pope Pius the 
Eichth’s, or the reader's own. 

The gates of La Riccia (Horace’s 
Aricia) as well as almost every house 
in the town, bear the singular inscrip- 
tion of “ Viva il sangue di Gesi 
Cristo!” It is hard to enter inte the 
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modes of thinking which dictate such 
expressions as this. 
* » 1 . 

«* The inn at Terracina” is a sound 
which to me brings recollections of 
little else than cold comfort, s!ow and 
surly attendance, and the weariness 
of a journey begun long before day- 
light, and ended only towards nine 
o'clock in a December evening. True, 
it was an Italian December; and the 
day had been as balmy, at least, as a 
British May day : still December days, 
even in Italy, will wax cold towards 
and after sunset ; neither at any sea- 
son of the year is it either safe or 
pleasant to “ give sigh for sigh” with 
the breeze of evening on the Pontine 
Marshes. In short, I alighted, a cold, 
tired and hungry man, at the inn-door 
and had ample time to grow both 
colder and hungrier in one of the inn- 
chambers before a scowling fucchino 
made his appearance with logs and 
cane-faggots for the hearth, “and a 
waiter, bearing the true Roman sulk 
engrained in every feature, followed, 
to take orders concerning supper. 

The canes blazed up, and [ soon had 
a splendid fire. A whiff of pungent 
smoke, however, bringing tears of un- 
feigned distress into my eyes, sent me 
hastily to the window, where, as the 
smart passed away, I stood, for some 
minutes forgetting both hunger and 
cold in the singular and enchanting 
beauty of the view presented to me. 
My chamber was in the back of the 
house, and “ gave” upon the Mediter- 
ranean ; directly opposite, at no great 
distance, a sort of dusky pier seemed 
to run out a little way into the sea; 
a white building stood on its extremity, 
the reflection of which h gleamed brightly 
up from the calm dark waters. A 
strand curved beneath my windows, 
and went sloping up to a street of 
white houses on the right; all along 
its rim lay little boats, hauled up, one 
perceived, out of the water until mor- 
ning. To the left rolled out a mea- 
sureless expanse, its waves glancing, 
one after another, in the moonshine, 
as they swept in long sinuous lines to 
the beach ; and beyond this I could 
trace the outline of a high dim pro- 
montory (it was the hill of Gaeta), 
over which the moon poured in a 
broad flood of pale light, within the 
bounds of which the sea shone faintly, 
while everywhere else it lay overspread 
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with a soft dark gloss, full of the 
beauty of a dream. The night was 
deliciously fine; the stars many and 
bright ; a few streaks of fleecy cloud 
lay motionless in the far sky ; and on 
the verge of the horizon, far, far away, 
a red gleam threw itself up by fits into 
the air, hanging there like a meteor for 
a few seconds, and then disappearing. 

I dare say this picture, at least the 
foreground of it, seen by daylight, 
would have been commonplace enough, 
not to say vulgar and squalid ; that the 
street of white houses would have stood 
confest a row of mere fishermen’s ca- 
bins, neither neat nor picturesque, and 
the building at the end of the pier prov- 
ed to be nothing more nor less, than a 
paltry dogana di mare, or sea custom- 
house: but by the moonlight it was 
like one of the happiest inspirations of 
Stanfield. And then there was one 
feature which by no possibility could 
have been translated into any thing of 
a vulgar or everyday character ;—that 
tongue of fire that quivered and 
played, lambently, there on the hori- 
zon. What could it be? Not a light- 
house: the blaze came and went much 
too irregularly for that. Could it be 
a vessel on fire? Could it be—Vesu- 
vius? Yes! yes! Vesuvius it certainly 
was! how could [ doubt it for an in- 
stant? And yet—how were that pos- 
sible ? Vesuvius must be fifty miles off 
at least. At this moment the sulky 
waiter came in to lay the supper-cloth, 
I pointed to the object that had 
arrested my attention: ‘ Vesuvio?” 
demanded I. “ Vesuvio,” answered 
he. How far is it off?” Seventy 
miles.” 

The cameriere gave me this infor- 
mation with as much gruffness of look 
and tone as if he considered asking 
him a question the next thing to pick- 
ing his pocket; but it mattered not: 
1 was informed ; and the information 
was to all practical uses as good as if 
given with the best grace in the world. 
It was then Vesuvius that I beheld. 
Properly, perhaps, I should not say 
that I beheld Vesuvius, for I do not 
know that even by day the mountain 
itself or any part of it is visible from 
Terracina; and of course at night, 
even if the tip of its peak be above the 
horizon, it could not be distinguished : 
but I was looking upon the fiery breath 
of the volcano; and that lurid glow 
appearing and vanishing, spirit-like, 





on the dark line of the waters, wore 
an aspect the more strange and myste- 
rious for being thus in no visible way 
connected with this earth. 

The mountain then was in eruption! 
How fortunate! I might have visited 
Naples often enough, as many have 
done, without seeing this sight. There 
was yet two days’ journey to that plea- 
sant Greco-Hispano-Moresco-Italian 
metropolis; but one might hope the 
fire would not burn out in that time. 
An eruption of Mount Vesuvius! It 
was something. Five sixths of our 
sight-hunting countrymen hunt up no 
such sight as this. Happy are the mi- 
nority, an elect few, to whom the 
mountain will, now and then, conde- 
scend to play the “lion.” And a better 
lion, surely, than any I had left behind 
me at Rome:—than Papa Leone, for 
instance, and his tardy obsequies. For 
mine host at Albano had instructed 
me in the rights of that business, and 
I had been feeling rather annoyed at 
having suffered my chimerical fears 
to deprive me of a spectacle whichdoes 
not come across one every day; but 
here I felt was compensation: my lot 
was after all, but checkered like that of 
other men; after a black square came 
a white one. If I had missed a fine 
sight, I had come in for one perhaps 
finer ; for if a living dog be, as ‘they 
say, better than a dead lion, why, dog 
on it if a voleano in eruption be not 
worth more than a Pope Leo getting 
buried ! 

I supped with a good relish, went 
to bed, and dreamed. Living and dead 
lions, popes and their funerals, dogs, 
Deodato, and Mount Vesuvius, in end- 
less complicated spectral dance,went cir- 
cling and weaving the maziest figures be- 
fore me that livelong December night. 
It was methought, day-break, and 
I stood with Deodato at that window 
looking out upon the Mediterranean ; 
the red light still flashed fitfully on 
the horizon, ominous, contending with 
the gray dawn. 

“ What can it be ?” demanded I. 

** Antiquarians,” said the valet de 
place, “differ. Some,and myself among 
the number, take it to be Queen Dido’s 
funeral pile, which—” 

**] should think,” interrupted I, 
“that must be burnt out these fifty 
years or more. I remember it was an 
old business already when I was a boy 
at school. Even Queen Ann * 
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“T am aware,” said my companion, 
waving his hand, “ of the temperature 
of her nose ; but you forget the effects 
of refraction. Others, however, and 
I must say with more probability, lean 
to the opposite opinion.” 

«* Shakspeare, for instance ?” said I. 

“ Shakspeare,” continued he, “ whose 
pamphlet on the currency, J think, 
was a regular-built break-down, has 
nevertheless a plausible conjecture 
about all that sort of thing. He says 
it is horizontal.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you say 
so,” cried I; “ for I have always felt 
that posterity, under the circum- 
stances, would some fine day do justice 
to the memory of that great prelate. 
And so, as you observe, the vol- 
eano - 

*“ The volcano,” exclaimed Deodato, 
becoming suddenly very much excited, 
«is a chimera,—a monkish fable, de- 
vised by the inn-keepers of Naples to 
draw travellers, sight-seeing idiots, 
away from Rome. You were probably 
not until this moment aware that the 
so-called Bay of Naples, about which 
so much fuss is made, is neither more 
nor less than a pump ;—a pump, sir ; 
in the back-yard of the capuchin con- 
vent |” 

* No indeed,” said I, “1 was not.” 

“Tt is not generally known,” re- 
sumed my informant. “ As for Mount 
Vesuvius, of course I am not going to 
deny that the name does occur once or 
twice in the very oldest manuscripts ; 
but how ? Evidently by a typographi- 
cal error: it is a misprint for Julius 
Cesar. I happen to know from a per- 
sonal source, that Voltaire, who is the 
first ecclesiastical writer of any repute 
that mentions this ‘ volcano,’ died just 
three weeks before the pretended de- 
struction of Pompeii, and therefore 
that he has been guilty of a palpable 
anachronism in referring to that event 
at all.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested I, “it is an 
interpolation.” 

“I don’t think it is,” said Deodato. 
‘s But you interrupt me: I was going 
to say, but shall now reserve the com- 
munication for a more unconditional 
opportunity, that the true cause of 
the destruction of Pompeii was the 
battle of Pharsalia, a transaction with 
which, as Doctor Lingard has proved 
to the satisfaction of the whole Edin- 
burgh Review, religious considerations 
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had just as much to do as with—say ° 
—my pitching you into the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

« You seem,” said I, “in what you 
say about the battle of Pharsalia, to 
confound Pompeii, which you know 
was buried in ashes, with Pompey the 
Great, who was only buried in Egypt.” 

“ Pompeii and Pompey the Great,” 
replied he, “ were one and the same 
individual. Von Raumer has put that 
beyond all reach of doubt. His argu- 
ment is, that there are ashes in all 
grates, and that there are no grates in 
Egypt; therefore, that the Pompey 
who was buried in ashes was Pompey 
the Great, and that if any Pompey 
at all was buried in Egypt, it was a 
black drummer of that name, who 
was shot through the drum at Long 
Acre. Sir William Gell, therefore, 
and Protestant theologians in general 
have shown more zeal than research, 
in attributing any share in the down- 
fall of Mark Antony and his disciples 
to the writings of Doctor Pye Smith, 
or in supposing that Brutus and Cas- 
sius ever were at Hoxton.” 

“IT dare say you are quite right,” 
said I, unwilling to engage in any 
thing of a polemic nature: “ still that 
light on the horizon” 

‘“‘T have it on the best authority,” 
said Deodato, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, “ that it is Neptune smoking 
a cigar; but you'll not let it go far- 
ther. The official account, you know 
is, that it is a select circle of Lapland 
witches burning an inquisitor.” 

* You don’t say so!” exclaimed I. 

“ Of course not,” said he; “al- 
though, considering that Neptune i 18 @ 
dog’s name 

“ Well, well,” interrupted I, dis- 
gusted with his illiberality, “a living 
dog, you know———” 

*«* That remark,” observed he, 
“might bring you into trouble, ‘if it 
came to Pope Leo’s ears.” 

«‘ Why he’s dead,” said I feeling, 
however, a little uneasy. 

“* Well,” said Deodato, 
mend the matter ?” 

The sun was rising, and I recollected 
that I was to have been on the road 
with dawn. ‘I must leave you,” said 
Ito my companion: “the vetturino 
will be impatient.” 

« The vetturino,” replied he, “is at 
Mola di Gaeta by this time. He set 
out at the time appointed: he did not ‘ 


* does that 
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waste time dreaming here, and fancy- 
ing that he was talking to a man who 
is snug in his bed, at Rome, at this 
blessed minute.” 

“ Well,” said I, “that’s puzzling, 
too! And so you're not here ?” 

* No,” answered Deodato; “nor 
you're not here. You're asleep in bed 
in the next room. Strictly speaking, 
there’s nobody here. Subjectively, I 
may say, you are here, but not objec- 
tively. And yet, if we consider it, 
what is ‘here?’ What properly, is 
locality? What space itself?” 

«1 don't know,” said I; “nor I 
don’t know how I am to get to 
Naples.” 

** You must swim,” said he: “ there’s 
nothing else for it.” 

I shook my head. 

“If you don’t do it willingly,” pur- 
sued Deodato, «I must make you; I 
consider myself responsible for you, 
and I can shoot you into the Mediter- 
ranean very favourably from where we 
stand. 

“But,” argued I, “I might be 
drowned.” 

« Nonsense!” returned my com- 
panion : “ drowned in a dream! besides 
if you were, would the sky fall? But 
you won't even be wet; except, as I 
said before, subjectively.” 

« But,” insisted I, “I knew a gen- 
tleman who was hanged in a dream, 
and when he awoke he was dead.” 

“ That's impossible,” pronounced 
Deodato, very dogmatically, I thought. 

“Oh! I assure you,” protested I, 
“ upon my honour, it’s a fact: I had 
it from his own lips at the funeral.” 

“I don’t care,” replied he: “it’s 
impossible ; and if you were not dream- 
ing, you'd be sensible yourself that 
you're talking nonsense. Now then! 
will you jump? or must I use gentle 
coercion ?” 

Suddenly I reco‘lected that I had 
not paid my bill. I could not think of 
leaving the hotel, whether by the door 
or by the window, without arranging 
that little matter. I mentioned my 
scruples to Deodato: he was disposed 
to make light of them ; but I was firm. 
I must—1 would—go in search of the 
sulky cameriere. Very well, Deodato 
said, he would go with me. 

It was a vast, forlorn kind of place, 
that inn at Terracina; a wilderness of 
corridors and staircases, and lenge 
ranges of chambers, great and siuall, 


and high dizzy galleries, looking down 
here into dim halls, there into the 
wide silent inn-yard, that looked dreary 
and mysterious in the gray light of 
morning ; for Deodato had, as he said, 
put back the clock, and the sun was 
gone below the horizon again. And 
methought I was sometimes here, and 
sometimes there, like a vague flitting 
presence, too unsubstantial and inde- 
finite even for a ghost ; and then again 
would I assume a more concrete mode 
of existence, and wander lonesomely 
on, in a tristful and amazed frame of 
mind, from one woebegone-looking 
chamber to another, and up this stair- 
case and down that, and along those 
endless narrowing corridors, that went 
off into uncertain dimness, wherein 
moved I knew not what shadowy 
lurking things. And Deodato glided 
along at my side, now and then utter- 
ing a low, suppressed laugh, or com- 
muning with himself in a sudden 
whisper,—else silent. And I felt a 
strange fear of this Deodato creep 
over me. , " , : 

° ° * the room was full of 
smoke ; so full that I could see neither 
sides nor ceiling, nor tell whether it 
was a large or small apartment. Ex- 
tended along a bench, on his back, lay 
the sulky waiter, looking in his sleep 
sulkier than ever—the very genius of 
sulk. To look at him as he slept, you 
felt that here was a man whose looks 
could be depended on: his sulkiness 
was no acting; he waz unaffectedly 
sulky : it was no mere skin-deep sulki- 
ness; he was sulky through and 
through. It seemed a kind of profa- 
nation, and tempting one’s fate, to lay 
hands ona man so sublimely, transcen- 
dentally sulky—to shake him by the 
shoulder: one did not feel sure whe- 
ther he might not be “the sulky god,” 
if mythology own such a personage. 
Nevertheless I did it: I shook him, 
and roughly. ‘“ Waiter!” shouted I, 
for he did not immediately awake: “ I 
say, waiter !” 

« Profanation !” “ impiety!” “ sacri- 
lege!” “ Lése-Majesté!"" “ Bestem- 
mia!” It-was as if the smoke around 
me had on a sudden been translated 
into words; and the translation had 
preserved in the happiest manner all 
the obscurity of the original. Had 
the waiter been a torpedo, I could not 
have stood there more electrified, more 
stunned, and struck of a heap, after 
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touching him. Whence came the 
voices? Whereunto did they tend? 
I was Davus, not CEdipus: to such 
sphinx-questions there was no answer 
in me. Meanwhile, high-plumed hats 
and scarlet skull-caps, and gleaming 
points of halberds, and a glitter as of 
censers swung aloft, came uncertainly 
out upon me through the curling 
smoke ; and angry faces were looking 
at me: faces in which devout indigna- 
tion struggled with priestly meekness, 
and was fast getting the better. ‘* What 
have 1 done?” said I, at last finding 
speech. 

«Jew! Turk! Infidel! Heretic!” 
screamed a hundred voices, “ you have 
dared to lay hands on sanctity de- 
funct !” 

“ T assure you,” cried I, “1 knew 
nothing about it. I wasn’t at all aware 
the waiter was a saint: I thought he 
was only sulky. Besides, he’s not de- 
funct ; dont you see he has this mo- 
ment put his tongue in his cheek ?” 

The screams were redoubled, the 
bass of manlier voices now mingling 
gruffly in thedin. “ The waiter! sulky! 
Irreverent heathen! call you the late 
Pope Leo, his penultimate holiness, a 
sulky waiter ?” 

“ But it’s just the sulky waiter,” 
said I; for I was not to be bullied out 
of my senses. 

“It’s Pope Leo,” whispered Deo- 
dato froin behind me; “don't you see 
his mane ?” 

My eyes were opened ; there was the 
mane sure enough: I had taken it for 
a Mackintosh cape. Shocked at the 
indecorum of which, however uninten- 
tionally, I felt 1 had been guilty, I 
apologized ; stated that in applying 
the term “ waiter,” to the august de- 
funct, I merely meant to intimate that 
he had been waiting a long time to be 
buried: that as to the word “ sulky,” 
it was known that in my country 
sulk was considered an important ele- 
ment of good manners, at least of the 
manners of good society: that you 
might know how to come into a room 
or not, how to go out of it or not, 
how to speak three words of English 
without twice breaking down or not ; 
how to stand, sit, move, or be quiet, 
like a gentleman, or not ; might have 
a glimmering of information, and 
something vaguely resembling a rea- 
soning faculty or not; all that was 
very well in its way, but was secon- 
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dary, might be dispensed with; but 
sulk was de rigueur. What was 
meant by V’air distingué, but an air of 
sulk? It was the one thing to be 
aimed at by everybody that wouldescape 
the imputation of being nobody. By 
“sulky waiter” therefore, I wished 
simply to be understood to mean, “ dis- 
tinguished personage lying in state.” 
My apology seemed to give pretty 
general satisfaction, though there were 
some that shook their heads. Mean- 
while the smoke, methought, was 
gathering itself slowly up, and form- 
ing into a still white canopy over 
head: and as the space around me 
became clear, gradually the wonder- 
fullest scene disclosed itself to my gaze. 
It was the chapel of the Quirinal ; 
and Leo the Twelfth lay in state. 
Gorgeously sombre was the spectacle, 
all that Rome has of grave state, and 
mortified, church-beseeming splendour 
all the solemn show, pomp purged of 
vanity, and pious, petticoated lordliness, 
characteristic of a power that blends 
kingship with priesthood, contri- 
buted to assure the beholder, easy of 
faith, that he who lay there was at once 
the highest of the high, and the most 
abased of the lowly, the king of kings 
and the servant of servants, the master 
of the world and the renouncer of it. 
A look as of lamblike lionhood, a some- 
what that suggested a giant’s strength 
with an angel’s forbearance, pervaded 
the whole. Svarlet cardinals; and 
bishops, glorious in gold and white 
satin; and monsignort in purple and 
fur ; and priests, and deacons, and sub- 
deacons, and so on, down through all 
grades of the hierarchy ; and mingled 
with these, moustachioed dragoon- 
faces, and plumed Swiss-guards, in 
frill, and broad buff belt from shoulder 
to hip, and vast slashed sleeves and 
breeches, all yellow and red, and sword 
on thigh, and halberd in hand, and 
gruff bull-dog aspect, looking like 
preserved warriors of olden time 
brought out of some museum for the 
day, to add to the rareness of the 
show ; and cross-belted blue regiments 
with their arms reversed; and sleek 
white friars, and meagre brown ones, 
bearded capuchins, lofty inscrutable 
Jesuits—Franciscans, and Dominicans 
and Benedictines ; and all Roman laity 
high and low, from the Borghese and 
the Doria doWn to the Trasteverino in 
his brown cloak and his wife in her 
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searlet boddice;—and Orson-faced 
French and German artists, and En- 
glishmen looking supercilious, and 
English ladies all tiptoe eagerness, 
pushing boldly to the front, treading 
on the toes of friars, out-gabbling the 
priests at prayers, shouldering the 
guards out of line, and braving the 
wrath even of the surly Swiss them- 
selves, until they stood at last posted to 
their satisfaction; all of them, as I saw 
in my dream, with their Vatican cata- 
logues in their hands, and looking as if 
they expected to see every dignitary 
present ticketed and numbered, and 
the pope, as though he had been a 
Cerberus instead of a Leo, with a 
head for each of his three crowns. 

And candles innumerable shed a soft 
rich light over the whole pageant ; and 
the smoke of two hundred censers 
went, gush on gush, to deepen the 
grey cloud that hung over us, and 
through which the glories of the roof 
twinkled dimly like stars ; and voices, 
such as are heard only at Rome, sang, 
methought, a requiem of Palestrina’s 
—high, earnest music, full of trust and 
hope, one mighty chord following 
another, with force that flagged not, 
faultered not, for a moment; every 
note charged with the whole strength 
of the soul of that great master, who 
wrought in the devout belief that his 
subject, if not above his powers, was 
yet one to which their highest reach 
was but equal. 

Breaking in strangely enough upon 
the march of that solemn harmony, 
with a snappish, querulous voice, 
wholly out of keeping with the quiet 
dignity of a dead man, Pope Leo asked 
who I was, and what the—here the 
deceased pontiff coughed slightly and 
resumed—and what I meant by bring- 
ing my dog in there, where he was 
lying in state. Then, without giving 
me time to answer, he turned to the 
cardinals who stood round him, and 
said, “this is the gentleman that says 
a living dog is better than a dead lion, 
and he has brought his black poodle 
here to insult me, per Bacco! to crow 
over me because I'm dead. Now I 
ain’t just going to stand that.” 

The cardinals said they didn’t sup- 
pose he was; it was not to be expected 
he should; and one of them, the only 
one that wore a beard (he being a 
capuchin), demanded of me_ with 
great sharpness whether I intended to 
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answer his holiness’s question, who I 
was, and why I had brought my 
dog ? 

With some difficulty I stammered 
out that 1 was Mr. Snogby of the 
Willows, (a sobriquet kindly given me 
by my friends, in allusion to my having 
been five times jilted, but which in my 
dream I mistook for a territorial desig- 
nation,) and that my companion was 
not a dog, but a valet de place, Deo- 
dato by name, who had brought me to 
see the pope lie in state. 

The pope remarked that that was 
cool, and that he supposed I thought 
popes lay in state for my amusement. 
“ As for your ‘ Deodato,’ your gift of the 
supernals,” proceeded the santo padre, 
*‘my own private opinion is, that he 
came from another quarter. Doctor 
Faustus! are you there?” 

An English clergyman whom I knew 
very well, and whose recent conversion 
to the Romish faith was then making 
some noise in the world, but whom no- 
body had ever suspected of being a con- 
juror, stepped forward ; and claimed to 
be Doctor Faustus. 

“ Doctor,” said the pope, “ take the 
trouble of examining that poodle of 
Mr. Snogby’s ; and state to the jury 
whether he is a poodle, or a Christian ; 
and whether his name is Deodato, or 
Mephistopheles.” 

*‘] object to the course of exami- 
nation pursued by the learned gentle- 
man,” cried counsel on my side, sud- 
denly starting up in the person of 
Pompey the Great. I throw myself 
on the bench. I submit, my Lud, 
that these are leading questions.” 

‘Down, Pompey! lie down! be 
quiet, sir!” said his mistress: his mas- 
ter gave him a kick in the ribs, and 
Pompey, with a slight yelp, returned 
to his couchant posture among the 
ashes. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the pope, 
winking at Pompey’s master, who, I 
need not inform the classical reader, was 
Cratippus. ‘ Remember,” proceeded 
the venerable deceased, addressing the 
cardinal nearest him, “I owe that 
gentleman a kick. There! do you 
take it to him,” added the pontiff, 
observing that the Bishop of Spoleto 
stood within a tempting distance of 
his foot, and in the most convenient 
posture for receiving the charge; 
‘and learn manners at the same 
time.” 
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I, meanwhile, began to pluck up a 
little courage ; and taking a hint from 
poor Pompey, though totally unable to 
divine who the “my Lud” might be, 
to whom he had appealed (I afterwards 
learned it was Posterity,) I said, “ I 
feel that I am justified in claiming 
protection against the unfair practices 
of the learned counsel: Z throw my- 
self on the bench.” 

‘« Never say it again!” shouted the 
pope, or the sulky waiter, whichever 
it was, starting up with wonderful 
agility for a man at his time of life: 
“throw yourself on the bench and 
welcome, old boy! there it is for you, 
and a hard bed you'll find it: my 
back’s black and blue with lying on it 
all night, while you were soft and snug 
in the feathers. Come, turn about’s 
fair play, every dog has his day; and 
the dogs as a body have their dog-days. 
Come,” proceeded he, taking off his 
mane and pinning it about my neck, 
you'll be lion now, and I'll be va/let 
de place. Here, Switzers! lay out this 
gentleman’s body; he’s going to try 
how he likes lying in state. Prod him 
a little with your halberds if he doesn’t 
lie quiet. Ladies and gentlemen! permit 
me to introduce myself to you, as 
the well-known Deodato, or rather 
Leo lato ; that is, ladies, the late lion. 
I, ladies and gentlemen, am the late 
lion, and this yere hanimal, wot you 
may perceive a lying on this yere 
bench, is the present one. Stir ‘im 
hup with a long pole, there, you, Sviss 
guard! Use your halberd: never mind 
the spike, it won’t hurt him, to speak 
of. And now, boys,” cried the pope, 
turning to the cardinals, who stood 
looking infinitely scandalized at the turn 
things had taken, “ I vote that we bury 
Mr. Snogby instead of me. There's 
no use in doing things by halves.” 

“1 think somebody ought to be 
buried,” remarked the gravest-looking 
of the cardinals; “ for, after the dis- 
graceful exhibition that has just taken 
place, I feel nothing else is likely to 
bring back the minds of the congrega- 
tion to a proper tone of seriousness. 

We have had enough of the gay, the 
light, the antic: a return to the 
grave were now not unsuitable; and 
certainly there is nothing has a more 
decided tendency that way than a 
funeral. I do not mean a pun.” 

“1 believe you, old verjuice,” mut- 
tered the pope, making a face. It was 
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evident, however, that the flow of his 
spirits was damped, and that he felt 
the rebuke which he had received. I 
had often heard that the cardinals held 
the pope considerably in check; and 
I now saw an instance of it. They 
manifested no disposition, however, to 
check him in his freak of burying me ; 
on the contrary, they lent themselves 
to it with a degree of zeal that showed 
how anxious they were to engage 
the public mind in something of a 
solemnizing character. It was una- 
nimously agreed that any objections I 
might have to make to the proposed 
measure were entitled to no considera- 
tions; that private interests, not to 
say mere private inclinations, must 
give way, must not be suffered to 
interfere with a great public benefit. 

They placed me accordingly on a 
sort of funereal car, to which Pope 
Leo, and the eleven pontiffs who had 
borne that name before him, were har- 
nessed, while at each side walked four 
Pope Piuses, distributing tracts in the 
various towns through which we passed. 
The cardinals followed, and had great 
disputing as to what was meant by the 
five points, there being, to their cer- 
tain knowledge, only four. The Eng- 
lish, who had never seen so many lions 
together, walked backwards in front 
of the procession ; and Deodato (or 
Mephistophele;) and Pompey, as dogs 
that had had their day, hobbled on in 
foot sore melancholy dog-trot, in the 
rear. 

The place of our destination, as I 
understood, was the Alban Mount. 
I was to take the veil, I thought, in 
the convent on its summit; that was 
the burial to which I was doomed. 
There was a degree of confusion in 
my mind as to my personal identity. 
I was a heathen divinity, I knew; but 
which ? Cybele to all appearance. 
There were the lions ; and when, feel- 
ing something weighty and cold on my 
brow, I put up my hand, I found just 
over my right temple, the castle of 
St. Angelo ; moving my fingers along 
my forehead I came to the Colosseum : 
more to the left was the theatre of 
Marcellus ; then the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, the temple of Vesta, and so 
on. Yes! I was Cybele: but whether 
I had converted these popes, cardinals, 
and other ecclesiastics, and was lead- 
ing them to sacrifice in the temple 
that formerly crowned Mons Albanus, 
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or they had converted me, and were 
leading me to take the veil in the con- 
vent that now surmounted that emi- 
nence, was a point which I felt I must 
leave to profounder archeologists than 
myself to determine. Our route lay 
directly across the Lake of Albano, 
into which as we prepared to descend 
from the window of the hotel at which 
I had brenkfasted, it struck me that 
the whole view stran:ely resembled 
that from the inn at Terracina. There 
was even the red light on the horizon ; 
but that, I understood, was the lamp 
of the convent portress, who was 
waiting for us at the gate. There 
was some confusion of localities, | was 
conscious ; for I knew that when I 
passed through Albano on the preced- 
ing morning, the lake and the inn were 
not near each other ; but the innkeeper, 
whom I now discovered to be no less 
a personage than Cardinal Albani, 
made me sensible that this was owing 
to the revolution of three days. “ You 
came abroad,” remarked his eminence, 
“in the last week in July; and the 
events of that month have given to all 
your ideas and proceedings a tendenc y 
incompatible with the established or der 
of things. Did not the Belgian dis- 
turbances commence immediately on 
your setting foot on that territory ? 
Did not insurrectionary movements, in 
Rhenish Prussia, the Free Imperial 
city of Frankfort, and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, track your progress 
up the Rhine? And did not half a 
dozen cantons of Switzerland stand 
heels uppermost before you had well 
got over the Alps?” “I am sorry to 
say,” answered I, “it is a true bill ; 
but surely you don't suspect me— 

« What I may suspect,” replied the 
cardinal, “ is of very little consequence. 
Austria has her eye upon you; and I 
will no longer disguise it from you 
that you are at this moment a victim 
to her intrigues :—you will admit me 
to be good authority on that subject, 
when I tell you that I am Prince 
Metternich himself. Oh! I’ve been 
watching you longer than you think. 
I mention no names ; but you remeimn- 
ber the tall young lady at Limerick, 
with the black eyebrows ?” “ Why you 
don’t mean to say,” cried I, “that she 
was an agent of police !” Prince 
Metternich, or Cardinal Albani, 
laughed. “Look at me,” said his 
eminence, or his highness, in the 


most musical of brogues: “ did you 
never see me before? Where are 
your eyes, why?” “Julietta!” ex- 
claimed I, passionately seizing her hand 
«* My iong lost, my first love, Julietta!” 
* So you didn’t die after all, Mr. Snog- 
by;” said the cardinal, laughing 
wickedly upon me with Julietta’s large 
ebon eyes, with Julietta’s small ivory 
teeth: “I thought you were to have 
thrown yourself in the Shannon, when 
a captain that shall be nameless”— 
(she alluded to the captain who had 
given her his name)—“ Ah! Julietta,” 
sighed I, you know very well I in- 
tended it; but when I thought how 
fond you were of salmon, and _ that 
perhaps the very fish that But tell 
me, Juliettaa—I wouldn’t be imperti- 
nent for the world,—but, is it true 
that the captain is subject to—a—to— 
to have, in short, a singular kind of 
blue marks here?” I pointed to my 
shoulder-blades, and then moved my 
finger along the spine: I had heard 
that she used—a—something with a 
bark on it—to him. 

Eh! where was I? Out of the win- 
dow like a shot, and kicking for life 
inthe Mediterranean waters. “ There !” 
shouted Deodato from above ; “ strike 
out steady ; and you'll be in Naples 
before the vetturino yet!” 

«© Where are the lions 2” cried I, as 
soon as I could get my breath: “where's 3 
Julietta? where's the Alban Mount ?” 

“The lions,” answered Sesion 
“are at Exeter Change; Julietta’s a 
lady I haven’t the honour of knowing ; 
and as for the Alban Mount, I think 
you have every chance of finding it in 
‘Walker’s Gazetteer.” 

With these words the valet de place 
disappear ed, “I’m more at sea now 
than ever,” murmured I. 

«© Won’t you take a chair?” said (a 
fish, placing me one. 

This fish, thought I, is an emissary 
of Austria. I'll be on my guard. 
«“ Thank you,” said I; and sat down. 

«This is Table Bay,” said the fish. 
«We have sometimes as many as a 
thousand people here to dinner ; mostly 
of the seafaring persuasion.” 

“ To their dinner,” said I, “or to 
yours ?” 

The fish seemed to evade the ques- 
tion : “we have them,” said he, “all the 
Lent.. By-the-bye, what would you 
like for supper ?” 

“ You,” said I, “if you're fresh.” 
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The fish put his tongue in his cheek ; 
* Not quite so fresh,” was his reply, 
as you take me to be. In other words, 

I wish you may get it.” 

* Well, well,” said I, “not to put 
you out of your way, I'll just take a 
bit of whatever you are going to have 
for yourself.” 

The fish looked at me, I thought 
with « queer expression. “ Very well,” 
said he, “there'll be enough for us 
both; only, remember it was your- 
self proposed it.” 

A thought struck me, “I am not a 
cannibal,” cried I: “1 am not going 
to sup off another man; if that’s the 
dish you're going to sit down to.” 

« Make yourself easy,” replied the 
fish ; “ I wouldn't ask you to do such 
a thing. I'd be broiled first.” 

He then spoke some words in a 
language which I did not understand, 
but which he afterwards told me was 
Finnish. 

Immediately a great bustle com- 
menced ; a running hither and a run- 
ning thither, acarrying of things about, 
a bringing of this and taking away of 
that, in the midst of which I found 
myself knocked about a good deal: I 
had even a vague idea that some one 
suddenly ran up to me, whipped off 
my head as you take off the top of a 
pepper-caster, and emptied me out into 
a bowl or on a dish, which he there- 
upon carried away ; but if this were 
so, it was so expeditiously done, that 
it was all over, and my head in its 
place again, before I was fully con- 
scious of the liber ty. “ They're get- 
ting supper ready,” observed the fish : 
“ perhaps you'd like to take a look at 
our kitchen, and get an air of the fire ; 
this is a damp place, and I’m afraid of 
your taking a chill. This way ; you'll 
see some old acquaintance, and other 
curiosities besides.” 

We entered the kitchen, where the 
first object that drew my attention was 
a long table, which, the fish told me, 
was that from which the bay derived 
its name. ‘ Sit down here,” said he, 
“and you'll have a view of Mount 
Vesuvius.” Mount Vesuvius!” cried 
I. “ In that case I'm nearer to the end 
of my pilgrimage than | thought.” 
«* You're nearer to it,” rejoined the 
fish, * than you think yet.” 

My communicative host then in- 
formed me that they (whoever “ they” 

were) had got the use of Mount 
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Vesuvius for the winter, “ the family,” 
as he said, being gone abroad for the 
benefit of “her” health. “* We use it” 
continued the fish, “for a variety of 
purposes ; and in a culinary point of 
view I assure you I consider it supe- 
rior to any thing before offered to the 
public.” 

I remarked that I supposed every- 
body would be getting them ; and the 
fish said he dared say they would. 

I looked at the voleano. The scowl- 
ing fucchino, with a pair of mon- 
strous bouquetin horns and a bull’s 
tail, was feeding it with brimstone 
canes, while the cameriere, with his 
sulkiest look, and yet not without a 
certain air of satisfaction, was toasting 
something at it on along Swiss halberd ; 
he had a lion’s mane, and kept jingling 
three five-shilling pieces in his left 
hand waistcoat pocket. ‘“ You see,” 
said the fish, “‘ we’ve got the pope and 
the—hem !—that other gentleman 
here.” 

After some time the cameriere came 
over, and, without saying a word, de- 
posited the thing he had been toasting 
on a plate, which he shoved over, in 
his ungracious way, to me. I looked 
at it; shocking to say, it was myself. 
Overcome with horror, distressed in 
particular at the perfidy of the fish, 
but withal desperately hungry (for the 
sea air had given me an appetite) I ate 
t; but scarcely had I finished the last 
mouthful when, to my utter amaze- 
ment and discomfiture, the thing was 
again bodily before me, no longer, how- 
ever, lying passive on the plate, but sit- 
ting, toasted as it was at table, with a 
knife and fork inits hands. Turning to 
the facchino and cameriere, my other self 
pronounced the words, “ fair play’s a 
Jewel:” to which they responded in 
concert, “ honour bright ;” and imme- 
diately seizing me by the shoulders and 
ankles they had me on the plate in a 
twinkling, when the toasted thing, that 
was myself, ate me, untoasted as I lay 
there, clothes and all. After this, I re- 
member nothing distinctly: my dreams 
became a mere.jumble of incoher- 
encies: Doctor Wiseman was horrify- 
ing me with a lecture on the enormity 
of eating, at the same breakfast, figs in 
the natural state, and thenthe very same 
figs transmuted into flesh of becca- 
ficoes ; and Coleridge was bringing all 
the resources of the Critical Philosophy 
to bear on the distinction, which he 
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contended was no mere verbal one, 
between Bishop Beveridge and the 
beverage bishop; when to my infinite 
relief and joy, a loud knocking at my 
chamber-door awoke me, and the harsh 
voice of the facchino advised me that 
it was four o'clock. I ought per- 
haps apologize to the reader for 
introducing this very inconsequent 






Tue sun was not long risen when I 
entered Fondi, where my luggage had 
to undergo the ordeal of the prima 
dogana, or frontier custom-house of 
the kingdom of Naples. Wishing to 
travel unincumbered, I had taken 
with me only the most indispensable 
things ; just as much, in short, as 
formed, with myself, a reasonable good 
freight for the carriage, and assured 
me against paying for any dormant 
powers of draught on the part of three 
stout mules. However, moderate as 
my luggage was, it would take at least 
an hour and a half,—probably two 
hours—to go through this inspection. 
It was vexatious, as I wanted to get 
on, and could ill brook the delay. I 
had a long day’s journey to make— 
was, under any circumstances, sure to 
be on the road some hours after dark, 
and that in a country not of the best 
repute for honesty. But what help ? 
the men of office were in no sort of 
hurry: I could but submit, and wait, 
with what patience I might, their 
leisurely proceedings. But there was 
something worse in store for me than 
simple delay. When the doganieri 
came to my great chest of books, and 
had got it open, their countenances 
darkened perceptibly. ‘ These,” said 
they, “are books!” They looked at 
me as if challenging a denial, or even 
the slightest suggestion of an opposite 
tendency. But I knew they were 
right, And would not belie my convic- 
tions ; besides, the case was too plain. 
I admitted, therefore, that—on the 
whole—those were books. The of- 
ficials were horrified, and looked at 
the chest as one might look at a brood 
of rattlesnakes suddenly discovered 
among the dry leaves and brushwood. 

I was sorry for the men: it was 
evident that they had never seen so 
many books together before, perhaps 
had not believed that there were so 
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dream into a serious narrative of 
facts, but 


** Our life is twofold : 


sleep hath its 
own world ;”— 


and therefore a man’s dreams are, as | 
take it, an essential part of his history, 
and often the only part of it worth 
telling. 


Il, 





many, and that the present shock was 

more than their systems could bear. 
At length, rallying his spirits a little, 
and recovering the power of speech, 
the doganiere on whom the effect had 
been least severe told me that books 
were not allowed to be brought into 
the kingdom of Naples, and that the 
chest must remain at Fondi. 

“ Eh!” said I, feeling a little struck 
in my turn. 

“* However,” proceeded the func- 
tionary, “in six days the Neapolitan 
carrier will be returning this way from 
Rome, and then your chest will be 
sent to the Grand Dogana at Naples, 
where you can call and see about it, if 
you like.” 

“But at Thrasymene,” pleaded I, 
“at the pope’s frontier dogana, they 
did not take away my chest, only 
plumbed it, (put a lead seal on it— 
typical of much,) and took from me a 
deposit of forty francs, as a security 
that I shou'd not remove the seal be- 
fore presenting the chest at the dogana 
at Rome. Could not the same thing 
be done here ?” 

I was producing my purse—I ought 
to have produced it sooner; five 
francs, wisely exhibited, would have 
possessed every official of them with 
the firm belief that the appearance of 
books in the chest was an optical illu- 
sion. I have seen the contact of a 
rix-dollar instantaneously followed by 
the developement of this species of 
monomania, at a custom-house on the 
Lombard frontier ;—but forty francs, 
tendered as a deposit, for which I was 
to have a receipt, and which, if for- 
feited, would “ ‘nought enrich” them, 
however “ poor” it might make me— 
No! I had not spoken to the purpose. 

“No, signor; the books must re- 
main here for the present, and be sent, 
when an opportunity offers, to the 
Grand Dogana. You'll have, in the 
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first place, to pay for the carriage of 
them from here to Naples; and then, 
after they have been read through by 
the proper officer, such of them as 
may be found to contain nothing con- 
trary to religion, or dangerous to 
social order, will be restored to you, 
you paying the customary fees, and 
the prescribed duty on their import- 
ation: the rest will be forfeited.” 

“The signor seems to have got 
some very good books,” observed an- 
other functionary, who, it seemed, had 
got some faint, far-off inkling of En- 
glish, and who had ventured to put his 
hand into the ominous chest: “ here 
is one, the subject of which is ‘the ad- 
vantage of making pilgrimages’ (7 avan- 
taggio di far pelerinaggio : it was the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’); and here is 
‘Il Padre Clemente, storia cattolica 
romana. They are good, these 
books.” 

‘* Pray, how long may it be before I 
get my books out of the Grand Do- 
gana?” demanded I of the official who 
had first spoken. 

«‘ Impossible to say,” was the reply : 
‘it will take a long time to read 
through all these books. Besides, the 
officer charged with that duty died 
lately, and I do not know that his 
successor is yet named: it is not every 
one that is qualified to fill an office 
like that.” 

I believe you, thought I: one’s only 
wonder is, that any Neapolitan should 
be found bold enough to undertake 
such an affair at all. Think of the 
nerve required to expose oneself to 
the contagion of books, breathing, or 
supposed to breathe, heresy and revo- 
lution! To receive, in one’s single 
person, the brunt of what is considered 
enough to lay prostrate the religion 
and loyalty of a whole nation! It is 
like making one’s body a conductor for 
lightning. And then — the bare 
drudgery of reading all the books 
brought into the realm! The enduring 
of all the tediousness which all the 
authors that ever wrote have seen good 
to bestow on collective mankind ! 
No wonder he “died lately’— the 
weary mortal whom destiny, in her 
grim ironic humour, had permitted, 
perhaps after unheard-of canvassing, 
and exertion of “powerful interest,” 
to succeed in gaining this preferment. 

Lighter, by ninety pounds (that was 
the weight of the book-chest), than I 
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entered it, did I quit Fondi; nor shall 
mention of its pestiferous lake and 
squalid population, its blanketted, ague- 
smitten beggars, its “ cyclopean walls” 
and Roman pavement, now longer 
detain the reader and me. We 
will quit it, libenter, as Horace did, 
though we will not laugh, as he 
was thoughtless enough to do, at the 
chafing-dish of the judicious Aufidius 
Luscus, which, no doubt, that much 
misjudged functionary found “the 
sov reignst thing on earth” against the 
malaria and the moschettoes. But we 
will linger awhile at Mola di Gaeta, 
to see “ Cicero’s tomb,” as they call it, 
(he has another in Sicily, and a third 
somewhere else:—he must have had 
as many bodies as St. Matthew, if all 
relics be genuine, had jawbones,) and 
what remains of Cicero’s villa; and 
from the garden of the Albergo ‘del 
Cicerone we will look out upon the 
lovely Gulf of Gaeta: the island of 
Ischia, with its high irregular peak, 
is seen far out over the waters; and 
the very singularly situated town of* 
Gaeta, looking as if it had slipped 
down from the side of the hill beneath 
which it stands, and was on the point 
of drifting out to sea, appears at the 
extremity of the gulf to the right. 
The waters lie smooth as a marble 
floor ; and the country that slopes on 
all-sides down to the narrow, curved 
slip of glistening strand that clips 
them round, looks like a boundless 
garden scattered with white summer- 
houses, and spangled and gleaming all 
over with orange-trees. And now you 
can give an answer to Mignon’s ques- 
tion: 


**Know’st thou the land where blow 
pale citron-flowers ; 

The golden orange glegms through 
dark-green bowers ?”— 


ay; you may put forth your hand and 
pluck the orange from among the 
“ dunkeln Laub,” and eat it under the 
shade of the same. It is a little tart, 
but no ways unpleasantly so; and 
wonderfully refreshing is its gushing 
coolness, this hot, June-like December 
day. 

They told me at Mola there had 
been a considerable eruption of Vesu- 
vius the night before: “ molto molto 
fuoco, ’ccellenza!”—the same which I 
saw from Terracina. 
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The country between Terracina at 
Mola di Gaeta looks as if Saint 
Nicholas himself had laid it out 
expressly for the convenience of his 
* clerks.” Deep glens, winding for miles 
through a savage mountain-tract, offer 
to the confraternity opportunities quite 
singular for the pursuit of their pecu- 
liar studies ; and, by all accounts, these 
advantages, in the flourishing days of the 
order, were not ov erlooked, this par- 
ticular district having been beyond all 
others even in Italy, the chosen field 
of the labours of the whole-hog physi- 
cal-forceites, the rude but earnest 
preachers of—and livers by—the 
“Evangel of man’s mights.’”’ The 
postmasters of the above-mentioned 
towns were of the sect, and laboured 
in the most harmonious concert. They 
used to send notice one to another, 
mutually, when a prize was on the 
road. While your horses were chang- 
ing at Mola, a courier rode off to Ter- 
racina, and vice versa, to have matters 
arranged that you might be met. 
These two practitioners at length 
received from a discerning public the 
due reward of their toils, and hung 
together in death as they had done 
through life. 

This day’s journey ended at Santa 
Agata. The inn here was a vast old 
solitary barrack of a place; about 
which, and within it, the wind howled 
fiercely, seeming indeed to have the 
run of the house. My room opened 
into a gallery going round a desolate- 
looking court-yard, andit required some 
address to get in or out of the door, 
without letting in wind enough to blow 
out the candles. Next day I set out as 
usual before daybreak. No need to 
say much about Capua, which I sup- 
pose had better inns in Hannibal’s time 
than it can boast now. The weather, 
which had broken up into wet the pre- 
ceding evening, was such as to render 
this day’s journey dull enough, the 
whole country on all sides being wrap- 
ped in the gray shroud of the drifting 
rain; yet one could discern that the 
same features which marked the coun- 
try about Mola still surrounded one ; 
the gardens and vineyards, the orange 
and lemon trees, the locust, the olive, 
and whatever else of rich and beautiful 
fruitage comes to life beneath an Italian 
sky. It was night long before I reached 

Naples ; and as black a night of tem- 
pest and torrent as one would ask to 


travel in: but there was a red fitful 
glare as of a furnace in one quarter of 
the sky, burning out more and more 
fiercely as we approached Naples, and 
making the wild black night seem a 
hundred times blacker and wilder ; 
and, in wonderful contrast with this, 
blue lightning streamed almost inces- 
santly across the darkness, intolerably 
bright, making the eye ache as it came 
to itself again after the first moments 
of entire blindness. 

Impatient reader! seest thou not 
that we are already entering Naples ? 
A brief delay at the police-office and 
the Dogana, and we are on our way 
through these wide and well-lighted 
streets, to the Albergo delle Crocelle. 
We arrive, alight; are received how 
far otherwise than by that ungracious 
cameriere at Terracina, and his aid, 
the scowling facchino! We ascend : 
our rooms are au premier, and look 
out upon the bay, but all is “ blackness 
of darkness” there. But let us step 
into this baleony (never mind the rain 
youre neither sugar nor salt) and 
look towards Santa Lucia, away to the 
left. There, O reader, is a Mount 
Vesuvius which will perform its erup- 
tions when it pleases, weather permit- 
ting or not. The heavens seem on 
fire! The voleano, its outline faintly 
distinguishable in its own lurid light, 
towers far above all other objects, fill- 
ing all that quarter of the sky with its 
now so near presence. Through the 
dark volume of cloud that gathers 
round its summit, and which a dull red 
light, growing stronger at intervals, 
pervades, behold how brilliant a jet of 
flame from time to time shoots per- 
pendicular up, or sometimes in a spiral 
form, whirling tempestuously round, 
and then turning into beautiful curves 
and descending in a red-hot shower. 
Heated stones, also, glowing with ter- 
rible brightness, go up every minute 
like sky rockets, and you see them pass 
bar after bar of the clouds that rest 
in strata above and around the crater’s 
brim, both as they mount and fall. 
We could not have come to Naples at 
a better time: to-morrow, or at all 
events the first fine day, decidedly we 
will ascend the mountain. 

The morrow came and was wet; 
and there was nothing to look at but 
the billows, breaking on the old weather- 
beaten walls of the Castello'dell’ Ovo, 
making you think of wild horses, as 
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they reared, and started off with a 
sudden wheel, with arching neck and 
mane streaming loose, seeming to lash 
out, as they turned, at the gray old 
bulwark. But the next day was like 
a glorious day of July. Now, then, 
for Vesuvius! Not so, reader; you 
hear mine host of the Crocelle de- 
clares there will be an eruption 
“worth speaking of” in ten days. 
This, according to him, is a paltry 
affair, a mere squib. The mountain is 
but as it were putting forth a feeler, or, 
say, sending up a signal rocket, to give 
notice that the eruption is to take 
place. He recommends that our excur- 
sion be postponed for those “ ten days.” 
Let us wait then. Ten days will go by 
swiftly enough; here at Naples, when 
for the rest there is so much to be 
seen. There is the Villa Reale, plea- 
sant garden, planted with all manner 
of Italian plantation ; with fountains, 
too: observe that gracefullest wide shal- 
low basin, brought from Pestum, and 
not bad copies of some of the statues 
we have been looking at in Florence 
and Rome. We will look down from 
the garden wall on the narrow beach 
that separates it from the waters of 
the bay. The fishermen are hauling 
their nets in; they have thrown off 
the huge, cowled fisherman’s coat 
which hung about their shoulders with 
the sleeves dangling empty behind, 
the equally ample trowsers are also 
thrown off, and there you have them 
in shirt and drawers, a brown or dark 
red Phrygian cap gracing the black 
bushy head, and a sash enfolding the 
waist; legs, arms, and breast are 
bare: and though neither shirt nor 
drawers are particularly white, yet 
the fine, muscular, shapely limbs which 
they so scantily cover are quite dark 
enough for contrast. A broad belt 
passes from shoulder to hip, and to 
this is attached a hook, with which the 
net is laid hold of, and so they haul 
in; hark to the sonorous chant to 
which they time their work: and 
observe how the man farthest up the 
beach, ever as he reaches a certain 
point, unhooks his hold of the net, and 
runs down to take the place nearest 
to the water. Remark, too, that 
quaintest little mortal, some five or six 
years old one guesses, who coils up 
the nets as they are hauled in. He 
has got on his father’s trowsers; the 
waistband-buttons are at his shoulder- 
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blades, the seat a little above his 
ankles, while the legs are rolled up 
into the compass and compactness of an 
Ottoman turban, to allow of his set- 
ting his feet to the ground; by what 
inscrutable means does he keep that 
prodigious Phrygian cap from falling 
down not only over his eyes but his 
chin, extinguishing him altogether ? yet 
the little varlet moves, one can see, nim- 
bly enough ; and you augur a day when 
he shall fill, not so inadequately, the 
paternal indispensables. 

And now look out upon those glori- 
ous blue waters, gleaming with white 
sails of zebeeque and felucca, and 
other picturesque Mediterranean craft. 
Into how mighty a span are they 
gathered by that distant chain of 
heights to the south (of which the 
loftiest and craggiest, with a few 
streaks of snow near its summit, is 
Monte Angelo, the great storehouse 
of ice for the wine-cellars and sherbet- 
houses of Naples,) and this long dark- 
tinted promontory, quite near us, glit- 
tering so all over with gay villas, and 
fringed gracefully along its top withthe 
stone-pine and the cypress. This is 
Posilipo. And that is Capri, that lies, 
much farther off than it seems to your 
eye, with its singularly indented out- 
line, before the entrance of the bay 
like a huge breakwater. And, if you 
will turn to the left, there is Vesuvius, 
with its two towering peaks, one 
grimly quiescent, the other belching 
up sootiest smoke into that pure Italian 
sky, which smoke, were it but night, 
you would perceive to be not without 
fire. Bright-looking towns, and vil- 
lages, and single houses, scattered 
thickly along its base, impart to the 
wide-spread, russet-tinted) mountain 
foot a character of the cheerfullest 
beauty. 

* * . * 

The ten days had expired, and ten 
days more had followed them, and still 
day after day was hasting to “join the 
past eternity ;” and every day there 
was less and less appearance of an 
eruption. Mine host was much scan- 
dalized by this omission of the moun- 
tain to perform what he had promised 
and vowed in its name. It was the 
first time, said he, that Mount Ve- 
suvius had deceived him, and it should 
be the last. It was on the most infal- 
lible indications that he had given me 
to expect an eruption in ten days. 

U 
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There had been none. Well all he 
could say was, there ought to have 
been one s—and there would have been 
one, if—Enough: the indications now 
were more infallible still; and if I 
would but wait ten days more— 

Well! I did wait ten days more, and 
the mountain had ceased to smoke. 
This, my host assured me, was the 
most infallible sign of all; I thought 
it was, too: however, I waited and 
waited ; and this day there was a little 
smoke, and the next day there was 
none, and the day after, again there 
was a great deal. Now, it was volume 
on volume of white steam, such as 
Vesuvius is scarcely ever without, piled 
to a vast height into the heavens; a 
beautiful spectacle, but from which, 
as people versed in the ways of vol- 
canoes told me, nothing was to be 
augured in the way of an eruption. 
Then, again it was black cinereous 
smoke, gushing out ever pitchier and 
pitchier, and whirling clouds of ashes, 
that drifted heavily away to the lee- 
ward, clothing all that quarter of 
the heavens in louring and dusky 
horror. When the volcano presented 
this appearance by day there was 
always a great show of fire from the 
setting in of dark. 

I had promised myself that ten days 
would pass swiftly at } Naples: I found 
that two months went by with no lag- 
ging pace there. My time while wait- 

ing for Vesuvius to array himself 
in all his splendours and all his horrors, 
was by no means unemployed. Solfatara, 
and Pozzuoli, and the Lake of Ag- 
nano, and Herculaneum, and Pompeii, 
—RBaie, also, and Cume, and Pestum, 
and the islands, with all the other 
Neapolitan localities, which association 
or their own beauty invests with an 
interest for the traveller, would have 
guaranteed me an exemption from 
ennui even for a much longer sojourn 
at the capital of Magna Grecia; and 
Naples itself, Neapolitan noise, Nea- 
politan music, the ferment and over- 
flowing of Neapolitan life in general, 
the glorious sunshine of Neapolitan 
good-humour, the swift black whirl- 
wind of Neapolitan wrath, the heaven- 
liness, too, of that Neapolitan hea- 
ven, and the unearthliness of that Nea- 
Senn aomee- 
ights, and every other phase of the 


day and night, where every hour is 
the loveliest of the twenty-four,—the 


bay in all its aspects, the lazzaroni, 
the sailors, the street-minstrels, the 
friars, the priests, the processions, the 
peasants in half-Grecian costume, all 
glistening in gold and gay colours, the 
asses past count, the caléches with 
fifteen people clustered on them like 
bees, those who cannot get a hold of 
any part of the machine holding on by 
their neighbour’s shoulders or clinging 
about their legs, and the whole whirled 
past you at the heels of a single mad 
horse, urged by a madder driver, at a 
speed which it takes away your breath 
only to look at; and the fruit-sellers, 
and the merchants of lemonade, and 
the Calabrian pipers, piping to the 
Madonna, piping the oldest of existing 
melodies,x—and the horrors of the 
Campo Santo, and the treasures of 
the Bourbon Museum, and _ that 
abysmal Grotto of Posilipo, through 
whose yawning throat the roar of the 
nether world seems to come out upon 
you, and that whispering-gallery of a 
Strada Toledo, where the collected 
roar of this world seems to be hurled 
upon your ear,—Oh, Naples! what 
ten days, or ten years, would seem 
long amid thy trooping wonders, thy 
realities worthy of fable? Paris is 
tame compared with thee, and London 
a calm retirement. Thou art a per. 
petual carnival, wherein nothing is 
dull but The Carnival, so named. Thou 
art never undramatic but when thou 
actest: thy earnest is more antic than 
other men’s sport, and thou art more in 
earnest in thy mirth than other men in 
their devotion. There is no sham in 
thee ; thou art sincere in all thou doest. 
Thou prayest like a merry-andrew ; 
but thy heart isin it. Thoucheatest,liest, 
pilferest like a Neapolitan, and Mother 
of Neapolitans as thou art; but thy 
heart is in that too. 

lt was now near the end of January. 
I could stay no longer at Naples: I 
would listen to mine host no longer. 
Either he knew nothing of the volcano, 
or he was a liar like his countrymen ; 
one way or other, he was a bad autho- 
rity. With his ten days that were 
always to begin, he had been my 
almanack too long; an  almanack 
wherein was but one date, that of the 
Greek kalends. I made up my mind: 
I fixed the morrow for my ascent of 
the mountain ; and when the morrow 
came, I ascended. 

The morning was fine ; the drive to 
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Resina pleasant. An Irish friend, 
long resident at Naples, had joined me 
in the excursion, and when we reached 
the little town just mentioned, I found 
his experience not a little helpful in 
the procuring of guides and donkeys. 
It was, in fact, about his fiftieth visit 
to the volcano, with which he was by 
this time nearly as well acquainted 
as Salvatore Madonna, the chief guide 
himself, The question, who should 
supply us with steeds for the remain- 
ing part of the excursion, gave rise to 
an animated discussion among the 
donkeymen, which we witnessed from 
a sort of gallery that overlooked the 
inn-yard: it was a knotty point, and de- 
bated in the manner of men convinced 
that lungs were good, but that sticks 
were better. The olive branch was in 
more than one hand; and it was a curi- 
ous anomaly to see amanknocked down 
with it: one brawny lazzarone bran- 
dished a stout vine-stock, with the root, 
alpeen-fashion ; and the plant seemed 
to have lost nothing, in his grasp, of 
its power of bothering the human 
head, The spectacle, I could see, had 
a strange charm for my companion : 
he gazed upon it with an expression of 
pensive interest: it was “ pleasant and 
mournful to his soul.’’ Recollections 
“of youth, and home, and that sweet 
time,” &c., came like “ghosts of 
buried joys” upon him : 


‘‘His eyes were dimm’d with childish 
tears, 
His heart was idly stirr’d ; 
For the same sound was in his ears 
As in those days he heard.” 


‘T can’t tell you,” said he fervently, 
‘“¢how my heart warms to the whack of 
a stick on a fellow’s head; it puts me in 
mind of Castlebrack !” 

But “all that’s bright must fade :” 
the green spots in our life are soon 
left behind: a row lasts not for ever. 
Enough! we found ourselves, after 
some ten minutes’ delay at Resina, 
each astride of a sturdy jack, with our 
two guides and our two donkeymen, and 
Salvatore (above mentioned) directing 
the line of march, stumbling along to- 
ward the mountain. Salvatore observed 
that it was a pity we had not come 
somewhat sooner, as the volcano now 
showed but few signs of activity. 
I asked him whether he could mention 
any time within which an eruption was 
likely to take place (for Vesuvius has 
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no secrets for Salvatore: Vesuvius, as 
the Neapolitans say, is Vesuvius ; and 
Salvatore is his prophet.) ‘“ No, 
*ecellenz’,” said he, “the voleano will 
do nothing this winter: an eruption at 
this moment, ’ecellenz’, is altogether 
beyond his means.” “ He’s economizing, 
I suppose,” said my companion, “ like 
some others I could name: family gone 
abroad,—estate at nurse,—no out- 
lay,—no fires lighted in the old house.” 
(1 thought of my dream)—* But,” said 
I, “my landlord at Naples has been 
telling me that the signs of an eruption, 
and a splendid one, are stronger every 
day, and this very morning he assured 
me that if I waited” “That if you 
waited ten days, ’ecellenz’, you would 
see what the old mountain could do, 
non é vero? The innkeepers at Naples 
ecellenz’, will always engage you an 
eruption in ten days, on condition that 
you wait for itin their house. But if 
you are going to change your lodg- 
ings,—to remove, for example, from 
the Crocelle to the Bellevue, or from 
the Bellevue to the Europa, ask your 
landlord, the day you are leaving his 
house, whether Vesuvius will be do- 
ing any thing particular, shortly ; and 
the briccone will answer you, ‘ nothing 
whatever, signor mio, before next win- 
ter.’ If a Neapolitan, ’ccellenz’, were 
to keep an inn at Rome, he would 
swear to the IJnglesi, the whole year 
round, that in ten days it would be 
Easter.” 

After clambering for some time 
along a road pretty much like what Cork 
Hill would be, if the Exchange and 
all the surrounding houses were to 
tumble down and bury the street in 
rubbish, we arrived at a scene which 
for horrid, black, deathlike desolation 
could be likened to nothing that man’s 
eye ever rested on. Wide plains—if 
plains they could be called, that were 
any thing but plain—of lava, extended 
on all sides ; not at all corresponding to 
the picture I had made to myself of lava, 
which was that of a smooth sheet of 
stuff which had been liquid, and which 
in cooling had hardened into the ap- 
pearance presented by lead or any metal 
under the same circumstances. This, 
on the contrary, wasrugged and heaved 
into huge cindery masses, like calcined 
rocks, black, and  shapeless, and 
crushed together in such wild-whelmed 
confusion as if they had been rained , 
down from the sky. You might fancy 
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it some old Titan battle-field. Here 
of course was no vegetation to be seen; 
all was bare and blasted, as if the 
curse had passed over all other Italian 
ground, leaving the land in its un- 
scathed Eden-beauty, and fallen a 
thousandfold here. Across this field 
of ruin our donkeys proceeded slowly 
enough, picking their steps most care- 
fully, and surmounting passage after 
passage that it made one’s bones ache 
only to look at: here, it was like rid- 
ing up the roof of a house; here, 
again, about as composing to the 
nerves as riding along the ridge of the 
same. You would wonder where the 
animals could contrive to put their 
feet; however, they never seemed 
puzzled, but jogged on as if they had 
been on the Chiaja. Arrived at the 
hermitage, we alighted to rest for a 
few minutes, and to taste the good 
father’s Lagrime di Sunma. He was 
a good-looking elderly gentleman, ina 
little black skull-cap, and a long black 
frock ; with a white cord, well knotted, 
passed round the waist, and hanging 
down to his feet. “ That,” said my 
companion, pointing to the cord, “ is 
no doubt designed, molto reverend» 
padre, for the purpose of discipline ?” 
The friar grinned: he believed such 
might have been the original intention 
of the thing ; but— He grinned again, 
and added after an expressive pause, 
that the “ disciplina,” he feared, could 
never have been of any great spiritual 
benefit, inasmuch as the cord was a 
cotton cord, and “ as soft as air.” 
The view from the hermitage ex- 
ceeded all imagination. ‘To the left 
was the glorious Bay of Naples, girt 
with its amphitheatre of dark hills ; its 
broad waters lying smooth and glossy 
as a sheet of molten silver ; its islands 
rising, all shadow, from its bright 
surface, and casting an exquisite soft 
gloom upon the water under their 
shore; then its coast, forming the 
most beautiful curves, studded with 
white towns and villages all along: 
Naples itself, half on shore, half on 
the waters; one gloomy castle sur- 
mounting its pile of white-walled 
houses, with their flat roofs, inter- 
mingled with domed churches ; another 
standing out at its seaward extremity, 
like a floating fortress, moored to the 
city’s massive projecting quays ; beyond 
this, the dusky length of Posilipo, 
stretching far out into the sea, its sides 





gleaming with lines and groups and 
scatterings of graceful building ; and 
seen over this promontory, the Bay of 
Pozzuoli, with its lovely curve, termi- 
nated by the bold peninsular height of 
Cape Misenum; farther still, the 
superb peak of Ischia towering up into 
the sky, Procida cowering close under 
its shadow, and, to give a finished glory 
to the picture, the sun was paving a 
road of light, of enormous breadth, 
quite across the bay, from the shore 
to the horizon. The landward view, 
lying directly under us and in front, 
was hardly less impressive; the great 
Neapolitan Campagna, losing itself 
in a chain of mountains far to the 
right, and a dim line of sea, with a 
phantom-like appearance of a towering 
coast (the hill of Gaeta,) hovering on 
its verge, just opposite to where we 
stood. The plain was all brown with 
winter herbage, level as the very sea; 
and scattered villas and far off cities 
glittered all over its face as the sunny 
sails of zebeeque and felucca did upon 
the waters. 

In addition to the essential features 
of this wondrous panorama, it was our 
fortune to witness an accidental one, 
of a curious effect. On a spot in the 
vast plain beneath, it so chanced that 
the king of Naples was reviewing his 
troops, and we could see volume after 
volume of smoke arise as the cannon 
were fired one by one, until the whole 
parade-ground lay canopied over with 
a thin grey cloud about the bigness of 
a cobweb. The last gun on the ground 
was fired before we heard a report ; 
but then the heavy deadened boom of 
the discharges rolled, slowly and succes- 
sively, upon our ears, like the taps of 
a muffled drum. It was curious to see 
the little square inch, apparently, of 
the extent taken up by the review; a 
point, which the eye might miss, in 
sweeping repeatedly over that boundless 
field ; whereas, to those on the ground 
I suppose the impression conveyed was 
of the great breadth of ground 
covered by his majesty’s troops, and 
how the smoke of his majesty’s can- 
non veiled the heaven. 

Sated with gazing, we mounted our 
donkeys once more, and proceeded 
over somewhat smoother ground, 
along the brink of hideous precipices, 
to another plain of lava, in the centre 
of which rose the huge cone that ter- 
minates the mountain. Arrived at 
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the foot of the cone, we dismounted 
(for donkeys, after all, are not cats, 
cannot run up glass-house chimneys,) 
and, furnished each with a stout stick, 
began to climb. A tedious and toil- 
some ascent, the cone being a heap of 
ashes, giving way under the tread, so 
that you make searcely“any progress, 
slipping back at least two thirds, some- 
times three or four, of every stride 
you make. Quite out of breath, after 
forty-two miautes’ labour, we reached 
the brink of the crater, and were re- 
warded for our toil. We were on the 
margin of “a mighty bowl,” about 
three miles in circumference, its sides 
rugged, precipitous,—upon which fire 
had done its utmost—seared, and 
riven, and tinged with a lurid red; in 
one place impending in black ruinous 
masses, that rose high above the other 
parts of the brim, their edge ragged 
as that of a burst gun, their outer 
face sweeping down iu the rapid slope 
of the cone, their inner presenting 
horrid fissures, long and sinuous and 
deep, and breathing out thick white 
smoke that made their scorched black 
edges look blacker. In another place 
the crater’s brim appeared as if some 
monstrous piece had been broken away, 
and hugerocks lay poised upon the very 
edge, or slightly imbedded in the 
ashes, thrown up, we learned, from 
the bowels of the mountain in some 
tremendous explosion, and fallen just 
where we saw them lie. But of the 
bottom of the crater what shall I say ? 
The mer de glace might give a sort of 
hint (no more) of its appearance ; ex- 
cept that, instead of an arm of the 
sea, you have here a circumscribed 
lake, and instead of radiant ice grim 
dusky lava. But let the reader con- 
ceive how a lake of fire, whirling 
in thousandfold eddies, and surging 
up into billowy ridges, like those pro- 
duced not by winds from above, but 
by whirlpools, and deluge-springs, and 
sluices of the bottomless pit, from 
beneath, would naturally look on sud- 
denly cooling and becoming congealed 
with all its unsubsided waves and 
wheeling currents. In the centre of 
this Tartarean lake rises a cone, 
smooth and black, and resembling that 
which we had ascended. In its sum- 
mit opens another crater, from which 
were disgorging themselves dense 
volumes of white smoke that went 
rolling up, and forming a vast mass ot 
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clouds above the voleano. Round the 
bottom of this inner cone also columns 
of smoke were ascending, and innume- 
rable chinks in the bottom of the crater 
were breathing out the same kind of 
thick steaming vapour, with which the 
sides, too, of the cone, and great part 
of the sides of the crater, were reek- 
ing from bottom to top. But the 
most beautiful thing of all was the 
variety of coloured sulphurs that in- 
crusted the lava in many places, glow- 
ing in the richest tints of green, and 
yellow, and orange, and red, upon the 
very blackest and most hideous spots, 
like luxuriant and many-coloured 
mosses coating the rocks. The sides 
of the black cone in the centre of the 
crater were most vividly streaked with 
these sulphurs, and two small cones, 
rising near the base of the former, 
were completely incrusted. One would 
not have expected to find snow in such 
a place, yet there lay not a little on 
the sides and bottom of the crater, 
and even along the very lips of the 
cindery cracks out of which the smoke 
of the voleano’s hidden furnace was 
pouring itself. 

We had purposed descending into 
the crater, and dining there: and had 
brought with us a basket, the contents 
of which were in the strictest accord- 
ance with a purpose of thekind. Al- 
lured by the appearance of this basket 
a troop of ragged urchins had joined 
us at Resina, and accompanied us up to 
the mountain, evidently with the view 
to make a dinner on our scraps, and 
so prevent waste ; keen, astucious little 
varlets, with their black elf-locks andim- 
pudent bright eyes,—in whom the scrap- 
gathering faculty appeared indeed to 
be in no backward state of develop- 
ment, for they had picked up, from the 
numerous English parties whom they 
had haunted as they were haunting us 
such odds and ends of conversation as 
“ Verifa-in vin!” “ verifa-in giaccas 
pommi sol!”  Gion! glas ua-in :”— 
which they interlarded with exclama- 
tions of “Buon giur, mossi !"— 
and from time to time burst forth in 
their own Neapolitan, with “ Signuri 
signuri! un grano! signuri! carita, 
per Vamur di Diu!” The ‘counte- 
nances of these ingenuous youths mani- 
fested no small degree of disappoint- 
ment when, finding it later than we 
had calculated, we relinquished ‘our 

intention of dining in the crater, and 
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began to address ourselves to the des- 

cent of the mountain. 
But before this descent was accom- 
plished, or on my part even begun, 
something occurred, not very remark- 
able in itself, but which, from its rela- 
tion to circumstances of which the 
reader is already in possession, im- 
pressed me in a singular manner. 
Shortly after we reached the summit 
of the mountain, another party had 
arrived, of which however I, absorbed 
in the contemplation of the astonishing 
scene before me, had taken scarcely 
any notice ; but now, just as I turned 
to follow my friend (already half-way 
down the cone,) and stood for a mo- 
ment pondering how such a descent 
might be achieved with a whole neck, 
for to walk down was impossible, and 
to run down seemed little better than 
suicide ; yet this was what he was do- 
ing, and what it was clear I must do, 
theabove-mentioned party being a little 
to my right, I was sensible that a tall 
petticoated figure in black emerged 
from it, and came towards me. I did 
not look towards the approaching 
figure, nor think much about it, except 
that I supposed it to be that of a 
priest : however, it stood still at my 
side ; and when, still gazing down the 
cone, and wondering whether my com- 
panion would reach the bottom with- 
out pitching on his head, I remarked, 
“ E difficile assai assai, questa scesa, 
reverendo padre ;” 2 Munster brogue, 
still dulcet in its querulous tone, 
though it was three and twenty years 
since it had sounded to me like the 
music of the spheres, fell on my ear 
in the words, “ look at me, then: did 
you never see me before, Mr. Snogby? 
Where are your eyes, why ?” I looked: 
it was Julietta! She was in weeds. I 
lost my footing and my recollection, 
and recovered neither until I was 
picked up by my guide at the bottom 
of the cone. 
« How did I get down?” gasped I, 
as soon as I was sure that it was I. 

* Sir Isaac Newton,” said my com- 
anion has set that question at rest, 
he same law by which an apple”— 
So you didn’t kill yourself after 

all, Mr. Snogby?” cried Julietta, who 
by this time had likewise reached the 
bottom. 

Julietta was no longer young: she 

had the advantage of me by a few 
years, and I was now in my forty-first. 





Still there were the black eyebrows, 
with their old tendency to meet be- 
tween the eyes, and there were the 
eyes themselves, so large and lustrous, 
yet with a look of other than merry 
mischief in thein, as if the lady were 
quite capable of bestowing not only 
willow on a lover, but—if need were 
—shillelagh also, on a husband; and 
there were the white teeth, and the 
red lips; and what had been the 
slightest “suspicion” of a moustache 
was now become a very dark suspicion 
indeed. There was also the peachy 
bloom of cheek, but the grain was no 
longer so fine ; and on the forehead and 
about the eyes there were—but I 
refrain: I have my reasons for doing 
so; and so would the reader, if he— 
but this is a sore subject. 

We returned to the hermitage, 
where Julietta’s party joined us. She 
introduced me to her friends, Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Fyshe.  Won’t you 
take a seat, Mr. Snogby?” said Mr, 
Fyshe. I sat down: my head felt 
confused: he was the very image of 
the fish in my dream. “ Hadn't you 
better lie down, George, dear ?” whis- 
pered Julietta. Get up out of that 
Pope,” proceeded she ; “and let Mr. 
Snogby throw himself on the bench.” 
* T'll be——thank you; no,” said I; 
“I'd rather not.” I didn’t know but 
they might want to bury me next: I 
stood up and went over to the mantel- 
piece, which was ornamented with 
Canova’s lions, in plaster-of-paris: I 
took one of them up. 

“Mr. Snogby in his recent descent 
of the mountain,” said Mr. Pope, 
** seemed to me to betray very decided 
revolutionary tendencies ;”— 

Hallo! thought I: is this Prince 
Metternich ? 

«© Sometimes,” proceeded the censor 
of my movements, “his heels were 
uppermost, sometimes his head ; and 
I should say that there was no inter- 
mediate part of his system that did 
in turn usurp the supremacy.” 

“T thought Mr. Snogby was going 
to kill himself,” laughed Julietta: “ as 
he promised to do,” added she in a 
lower key, “ when he and I parted, ten 
years ago.” 

Three and twenty years, she might 
have said, had she liked. 

“I thought,” said Fyshe, “ Mr. Snogby 
was going to bury himself. At one 
time I couldn’t see him, for the cloud 
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of ashes that accompanied his de- 
scent”— 

“We have them all the Lent,” I 
heard the hermit saying to my Irish 
friend: “we sometimes have as many 
as’—I did not catch the number— 
* people here to dinner.” 

«Mr. Snogby would have had quite 
a classical burial,’ resumed Pope, “ in 
ashes you know, like Pompeii,’— 

‘* Down, Pompey! be quiet! lie 
down sir!” cried Julietta to her dog, 
which had seen good to take a fancy 
to me, and was jumping upon me, 
barking and making desperate efforts 
to gain my attention. 

** Pompey is jealous of the attention 


Tue accidents, by which a reviewer is 
led to his choice of the volume of 
which he proposes to give an account, 
must be, for the most part, inexplicable 
even to himself ; dozens of volumes are 
sent to our editor, and by him trans- 
mitted to such contributors to our im- 
mortal Magazine as he supposes may, 
peradventure, be interested in the 
subject matter of any particular work. 
Whether this leads to any notice 
whatever of the book so sent, is alto- 
gether a question, which none of the 
parties concerned can very well an- 
swer. The present of a valuable 
work on mechanics may not furnish 
temptation sufficient to a popular no- 
velist to throw aside his proper stu- 
dies, and engage in a matter wholly 
unconnected with his own pursuits ; 
and what our learned governor saw, of 
dolorous or saturnine, in the aspect of 
the gentleman who is now looking at 
the “ Anatomy of Suicide,” to lead 
him to suppose us qualified for the 
task of reviewing that strange book, 
we cannot even conjecture. This we 
know, that a copy of the work has 
been lying on our shelves, reproaching 
us for idleness, these six months. We 
now and then thought of it to be sure, 
but a shudder came over us at the 
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Mr. Snogby pays to Canova’s lions,” 
said one of my tormentors. 

“ T suppose he thinks a living dog,” 
began the other— 

I did not stay to hear him out. 
This, said I, will never do—these peo- 
ple will drive me distracted—it is only 
worse and worse—I shall never be 
sure again whether I am awake or 
dreaming. I seized my hat and left the 
hermitage, nor did I feel satisfied that I 
should not have to end the day by eating 
myself, until I found myself at Naples. 

It was not the last time I saw 
Julietta: I wish it hush! that is 
her knock. 








thought. We may venture to dissect 
it, said we to ourselves, in the fine 
weather ; in November it would make 
us hang ourselves ;_ in June or July it 
may seem cheerful enough. Well, the 
summer months are come and gone; 
the book is by no means a bad book ; 
the subject is one that has its interest, 
as we believe that in mést cases of in- 
sanity the thought of self-destruction 
is one that arises in early stages of the 
disease ; and to the physician it cer- 
tainly is of moment, that there should 
be something like a collection of au- 
thenticated cases on the subject. This 
service, however, Mr. Winslow has 
searcely performed. The great faults 
which we are inclined to find with his 
book, are its want of proper classifica- 
tion, which, however, is comparatively 
unimportant ; and also the more se- 
rious fault, that he but seldom refers 
to his authorities. An unauthenti- 
cated newspaper report is thus placed 
often before the reader, as if it were 
of equal authority with the cases taken 
from Pinel or Fodéré. This ought 
to be remedied in any future works of 
the author; for the same fault existed 
in a greater degree, in his “ Physic 
and Physicians.” 

The first chapters of the work are 
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occupied with instances of suicide 
dimong the Greeks and Romans, and 
with extracts from their laws, which 
are certainly of moment, as showing 
it was, under most circumstances, stig- 
matized as infamous, and exposed the 
criminal, for so he was regarded, to 
such ignominy as society had the 
power of inflicting. It would, how- 
ever, appear, that these punishments 
were rarely inflicted, and the fact of 
such enactments is chiefly valuable 
as disproving the assertion so often 
made, that a man’s life was regarded 
by the ancients as his own, and that 
he might live or die as he pleased. 
In some parts of the Roman empire 
the magistrate had the power of grant- 
ing, or refusing permission to commit 
suicide. If the decision was against 
the applicant, and he persisted in his 
purpose, the body was buried with cir- 
cumstances of insult and humiliation. 
In a later period, the laws of Justi- 
nian made a distinction between the 
suicide of those weary of life, and that 
of those.who, being accused of crime, 
sought to escape its consequences by 
self-murder. If the crime was one, 
the conviction of which would have 
been attended with confiscation of 
property, the fact of self-murder was 
regarded as equivalent to a confession 
of the offence charged, and the pro- 
perty of the deceased became for- 
feited to the state. If, however, the 
heirs were disposed to dispute this in- 
ference, they had a right to have the 
cause tried, as if the deceased were 
still living. In the Roman law, a dis- 
tinction was also made between the 
suicide of a soldier and a private citi- 
zen. If a soldier attempted suicide, 
he was tried, and if convicted, pun- 
ished with death. Insanity, or grief 
amounting to melancholy madness, was 
the only defence that could avail him, 
and even where this defence availed, 
he was dismissed the service with dis- 
grace. It would seem, however, from 
this distinction made between the sol- 
dier and the citizen, that there was 
something of a recognised right in the 
latter case, at least, that society felt its 
power unequal to deal with the evil. 
The laws of Thebes deprived the 
suicide of funeral rites. In Athens, 
the hand of the self-murderer was cut 
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off from the body, and buried apart 
from it. ‘ The hand,” said their law, 
“was a traitor to the body.” The 
suicide was classed “ with the public or 
private enemy; with the traitor or 
conspirator against his country; with 
the tyrant; the sacrilegious wretch, 
and such grievous offenders whose 
punishment was impalement alive on a 
cross.’”* 

The fact seems to be, that in earlier 
and better times, before false philoso- 
phy and luxury had, as effect and 
“ause, corrupted the minds of the an- 
cient nations, the instances of such a 
crime were rare. When it became 
frequent, the impotence of all laws to 
deal with the unconscious remains of 
one who had thus fled from human 
duties and from human jurisdiction, 
could not but be felt. The cruelty 
and injustice of plundering and dis- 
gracing the innocent children of a 
self-willed or insane man was acknow- 
ledged, and though the letter of such 
laws as we have quoted, existed, they 
were all but obsolete. In fact, the 
narratives of Lycurgus and Cato, and 
a hundred others, would be unintelli- 
gible, did the language of their laws in 
any degree express the feelings of 
Greece or Rome. There are passages 
in Plato, where he seeks to impress it 
as a moral obligation on persons con- 
scious of crimes which society has no 
adequate means of punishing, to 
starve themselves to death, or find 
some other means of relieving society 
from their presence. Suicide in such 
a case as this, was, in fact, the execu- 
tion of a sentence tacitly pronounced. 
The language of bravado which is now 
and then ascribed to the ancients as 
justifying the act, did not express the 
feeling of antiquity on the subject. It 
was regarded in the most pardonable 
cases, as a proof of idiocy or effemi- 
nacy ; a weakness to be compassion- 
ated, not an example to be admired. 
Virgil places the slayers of them- 
selves among the less guilty souls 
whom Aineas meets in the entrance 
of hell. 


** Proxima deinde tenent mesti loca qui 
sibi letum, 

Insontes peperere manu, lucemque pe- 
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Projecere animas. Quim vellent zthere 
in alto, 

Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre 
labores ! 


Fas obstat, tristique palus inamabilis 
unda 


Alligat—et novies Styx interfusa co- 
ercet.” 


‘The next in place and punishment are 
the 

Who prodigally throw their lives away ; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched 
state, 

And loathing anxious life, suborn their 
fate ; 

With late repentance now they would 
retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to 
live ; 

Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heaven, and breathe 
the vital air. 

But fate forbids, the Stygian floods op- 
pose, 

And with nine circling streams the eap- 
tive souls inclose.” 

DRYDEN. 


Dryden’s translation of the passage 
is diffuse, but, like every thing of Dry- 
den’s, spirited. It is, however, through- 
out, inaccurate ; but with its inaccu- 
racy, we are at present no further con- 
cerned than to observe, that thethought 
of punishment is not in the original, 
and indeed appears to be contradicted 
by the word insontese Nothing can 
be better than Dryden's second line. 
The doctrines of the stoics on the 
subject, were in contrast with the ge- 
neral tone of feeling of the people ; 
and though there is evidence enough 
of their sincerity, we think that they 
have not succeeded in making a plau- 
sible case, even examining the question 
on their own principles. Pliny the 
younger, lamenting the death of Ru- 
fus, speaks a language more true to 
nature, when he says—‘ He is dead— 
dead by his own hand—which increases 
my grief tu agony; for that is the 
most lamentable kind of death, which 
neither proceeds from nature nor from 
fate.” 

A misunderstood passage from Epic- 
tetus is often quoted, to prove that he, 
with the rest of the stoics, thought 
suicide justifiable—* When a man is 
weary of playing his part, he may be 
comforted with remembering that the 
door is open.” It is manifest from a 
comparison with other parts of his 
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works, that the meaning of the door 
being open, is not that we may go out 
when we please, but that from the fact 
of human life being short, it can- 
not be long before we are called out. 
** Let us wait God's leisure to deliver 
us from enraged tyrants, when he gives 
the signal, then march out to him,” is 
his unequivocal language in another 
remarkable passage ; and again, “ How 
ridiculous itis to suppose, that a man 
ought not rather to be cut in pieces 
than desert the post which his general 
hath fixed him in, and to imagine our- 
selves at liberty to quit the post which 
God hath set us in whenever we please.” 
The general language of the stoics, 
however, it must be admitted, is fa- 
vourable to suicide. 

Mr. Winslow, in one of his early 
chapters, ventures to break a lance 
with some modern writers who have 
vindicated the crime. Considering 
that our author has the right side of 
the question, we cannot but admire his 
generosity in letting his adversaries 
have the best of the argument; but 
bad, as might be expected, is the best. 
The instinct of self-preservation is 
sufficient to prevent sophistical reason- 
ing from having much effect on any 
one, and no man is likely to be diverted 
from a purpose of the kind by such 
suggestions as Mr. Winslow presses 
upon his attention. When our author, 
for instance, tells us a strange unau- 
thenticated story of Hume’s having 
lent his essay on suicide to a friend, 
and that his friend returned it, tell- 
ing him it was a most excellent 
performance, and pleased him better 
than any thing he had read for a long 
time, and then adds that the gentle- 
man shot himself next day “ in order 
to give Hume a practical exhibition of 
the effects of his defence of suicide ;” 
we cannot but feel astonished at the 
entire disregard of every reasonable 
view of such an incident which is im- 
plied in this statement. Supposing 
the story to be true—and Mr. Winslow 
gives no authority for it—is there the 
slightest doubt that every newspaper 
narrative of frightful offences of any 
kind, leads pre-disposed minds to the 
commission of similar crimes? Can 
there be a doubt that the very most 
foolish of the foolish stories that are 
plentifully gathered together here b 
our anatomist of suicide, will furnis 
more incentives to the diseased mind 
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of the class of persons likely to com- 
mit the crime, than all the essays ever 
written on the subject? By the way, 
our copy of ‘ IIume’s Essays” does not 
contain any such paper, nor do we 
know of it at all, except from Mr. 
Winslow's extracts. Dr. Donne and 
Madame de Stael—who had, in their 
early lives, written in defence of 
suicide, or rather, who had sought to 
prove, that circumstances might be 
imagined, which would deprive such 
act of the character of unpardonable 
guilt—both expressed regret for these 
juvenile writings, and stated their con- 
viction of having been misled by the 
fervid and false enthusiasm of youth. 
There are few incidents told of 
Napoleon, that more strikingly illus- 
trate his practical good sense, than 
Warden's account of a conversation 
with him on this subject. There is 
reason to believe, that after the battle 
of Moscow, Buonaparte made an un- 
successful attempt to destroy himself 
by poison ; if this was so, he had, at 
the time of which Warden speaks, re- 
covered his usual healthy tone of mind. 
Alluding to the repeated comments of 
the English newspapers, that he ought 
not to have survived his fate, he calmly 
added—“ No, no; I have not enough 
of the Roman in me to destroy myself ; 
suicide is a crime the most revolting 
to my feelings; nor does any reason 
present itself to my mind, by which it 
can be justified. It certainly origin- 
ates in that species of fear which we 
denominate ‘ poltronnerie ;’ for what 
claim can that man have to courage, 
who trembles at the frowns of fortune. 
True heroism consists in becoming su- 
perior to the ills of life, in whatever 
shape they may challenge him to the 
combat.” “If Marius had slain 
himself in the marshes of Minturne, 
he never wouldhave stood the seventh 
time for consul.” On another occa- 
sion he said—* I have been a diligent 
student of the English language; I 
now read your newspapers with ease, 
and must own that they afford me no 
inconsiderable amusement. They are 
occasionally inconsistent, and some- 
times abusive. In one paper I am 
ealled «a Lear, [query ‘liar ;’] in ano- 
ther, a tyrant ; in a third, a monster ; 
and in one of them, which I really did 
not expect, a coward; but it turned 
out, after all, that the writer did not 
accuse me of avoiding danger in the 


field of battle, or flying from an enemy, 
or fearing to look at the menaces of 
fate and fortune. He did not charge 
me with wanting presence of mind in 
the hurry of battle, and in the sus- 
pense of conflicting armies; no such 
thing; I wanted courage, it seems, 
because I did not coolly take a dose of 
poison, or throw myself into the sea, 
or blow out my brains. The editor 
most certainly misunderstands me. I 
have, at least, too much courage for 
that.” 

This same Buonaparte seems to 
have taken rather a sensible view of 
the matter, as related to others ; for 
beyond all controversy, the disease, as 
it may be called, is every now and 
then epidemic; this, Buonaparte knew ; 
and a grenadier having shot himself 
for love, and another following the 
example, he became alarmed lest the 
contagious folly should spread, and 
issued the following order of the day— 


“ The grenadier Groblin has commit- 
ted suicide, from a disappointment in 
love; he was, in other respects, a 
worthy man. This is the second 
event of the kind that has happened 
in this corps within a month. The 
first consul directs that it shall be noti- 
fied in the order of the day of the 
guard, that a soldier ought to know 
how to overcome the grief and melan- 
choly of his passions ; that there is as 
much true courage in bearing mental 
affliction manfully, as in remaining un- 
moved under the fire of a battery. 
To abandon oneself to grief, without 
resisting, and to kill oneself in order 
to escape from it, is like abandoning 
the field of battle without being con- 
quered. 

“ (Signed) 
* NAPOLEON. 
BessiEres.” 


The effect was magical, and the 
contagion was stayed, and yet we won- 
der how the attractions of such senti- 
mental scenes as the following could 
be resisted. 


“© They met” — 
we need not say that they were— 
‘*A warrior so brave, and a virgin so 


bright.” 


Alas, their names are not recorded— 
they met—the passion was reciprocal 
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—the parents—as parents sometimes 
do, under these circumstances — re- 
fused their consent—the gentleman 
took it greatly to heart and burst a 
blood vessel—his case was given over 
—they agreed to destroy themselves— 
the lady brought two pistols and two 
daggers, in order that if the pistols 
missed, the daggers might the next 
moment pierce their hearts. They 
embraced for the last time.  Rose- 
coloured ribbons were tied to the trig- 
gers of the pistols ;” the lover holding 
the ribbon of his mistress’s pistol, 
while she held the ribbon of his ; both 
fired at a given signal, and both fell, at 
the same instant, dead on the floor. 
The most extraordinary thing in 
this queer book, is the evidence it 
affords of the crime being often com- 
mitted, or attempted, in the entire ab- 
sence of all intelligible motive, and as 
if the unfortunate person was, for the 
moment, possessed, or under the un- 
controllable influence of some demo- 
niac spirit. There seems no object in 
our giving any extracts from such 
sages, or saying more than that when 
the tendency was observed, and the 
fatal violence averted, or providen- 
tially interrupted, the disease seems to 
have yielded as instantly to medical 
treatment, as its origin seemed sudden. 
Mrs. Mathews’s account of her hus- 
band’s life, supplies our author with 
one remarkable instance of this strange, 
and sudden, and momentary insanity. 


‘* My husband’s depressed spirits were 
exhilarated by the beauty of the weather, 
and the prospect of a day’s pleasure 
(free from the restraint of a room, 
listening to truisms) in the open air, 
where he would have uncontrolled power 
to gaze upon his idol, nature, in her most 
beautiful form. He had not ridden out 
of the city for some weeks, and was in 
a state of childish delight and excite- 
ment. At this moment his eyes turned 
upon one of the party, a very little man, 
who was perched on a very tall horse, 
and who seemed unusually grave and 
important. Mr. Mathews looked at him 
for a moment; and the next, knocked 
him off with a smart blow, felling him 
to the ground. The whole party were 
struck with horror; but no one felt 
more shocked than he who had com- 
mitted the outrage. He dismounted, 
picked up the little victim to his unac- 
countable freak, declared himself unable 
to give any motive for the action, but 
that it was an impulse he could not 


resist ; and afterwards, in relating this 
extraordinary incident, he declared his 
conviction that it was done in a moment 
of frenzy, induced by the too sudden re- 
action from previous stagnation of all 
freedom and amusement.” 


The same work supplies Mr. Wins- 
low with the details of the following 
distressing case :— 


‘*A young man of family, the Hon. 
Mr. - » Staying at an inn in Ports- 
mouth, previously to sailing for India, 
where he was going out as aid-de-camp 
to General , with a party of friends, 
also officers, joined company at supper 
one evening with Mr. Bradbury, the 
clown of Covent Garden Theatre, a 
person of very gentlemanlike exterior 
and manners, and ambitious of the 
society of gentlemen. He was in the 
habit of using a very magnificent and 
curious snuff-box, and on this oceasion 
it was much admired by the party, and 
handed round for inspection from one to 
the other. Mr. Bradbury soon after 
left the inn, and retired to his lodging, 
when he missed his box, and immediately 
returned to inquire for it. The gentle- 
men with whom he had spent the evening 
had all retired to bed; but he left word 
with the porter to mention to the officers 
early the next day that he had left the 
box, and to request them to restore it to 
him when found. 

‘*The next morning, Mr. Bradbury 
again hastened to the inn, anxious to 
recover his property, and met on his 
way the Hon. Mr. ,» and communi- 
cated his loss to him; when he was in- 
formed by that gentleman that a similar 
circumstance had occurred to himself, 
his bed-room having been robbed the 
night before of his gold watch, chain, 
and seals, &c., and that he was on his 
way to a Jew in the town to apprise 
him of the robbery, in order that if such 
articles should be offered for sale, he 
might stop them and detain the person 
who presented them. This was very 
extraordinary! Mr. Bradbury then met 
the other gentlemen of the party, and 
was told by them that their rooms had 
also been robbed, one of bank notes to 
a great amount, another of a gold watch 
&e. 

“The Hon. Mr. was violently 
infuriated by his loss; and as he was 
bound to sail from Portsmouth when the 
ship was ready, he naturally dreaded 
being compelled to depart without his 
property. He hinted, too, that he had 
certain suspicions of certain people. 
An officer was sent for from London. 
This man came down promptly, to the 
great satisfaction of the Hon, Mr, ——; 
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and after searching the house and their 
trunks, Rivett (the officer) addressed 
the gentlemen, observing, that there 
was yet a duty unperformed, and which 
was a painful duty to him—he must 
search the persons of all present, and as 
the Hon. Mr. ——’s trunks had been 
the first to be inspected, perhaps he 
would allow him to examine him at 
once. To this he agreed; but the next 
moment he was observed to look very 
ill. Rivett was proceeding to search 
him, as a matter of course, when he 
requested that every body would leave 
the room, except the officer and Mr, 
Bradbury, which request was imme- 
diately complied with. He then fell 
upon his knees, entreated for mercy, 
and placed Mr. Bradbury's box in his 
hand, begging him to forgive him and 
spare his life. Rivett upon this pro- 
ceeded to search him, but he resisted ; 
the object was effected by force, and 
the greater part of the property found 
that had been stolen in the house. The 
officer, conceiving that he had not got 
the whole of the bank notes, inquired of 
Mr. ~—— where the remainder was; 
when he pointed to a pocket-book which 
was under the foot of the bed ; and while 
Rivett relaxed his hold of him, and was 
in the act of stooping to pick up the 
book, Mr. caught up a razor and 
eut his throat. Rivett and Mr. Brad- 
bury seized an arm each, and forced 
the razor from him; but he was so 
determined on self-destruction, that he 
twisted his head about violently in 
different ways, in order to make the 
wound larger and more fatal. To pre- 
vent him from continuing this, he was 
braced up with linen round his neck so 
tightly hat he could not move it. A 
surgeon of the town, with two assistants, 
came, and after seeing the wound, gave 
it as their opinion that it was possible 
for him to recover, and by the assistance 
of some powerful soldiers holding him, 
they dressed the wovnd. His clothes 
were then cut off, and he was carried 
down stairs intoanother room. During 
this operation he coughed violently ; 
but whether naturally or by design, to 
make his wound worse, was not ascer- 
tained. It had, however, the effect of 
setting his wound bleeding again, and 
the dressing was obliged to be repeated. 

‘** The sequel of this distressing case 
was of an equally melancholy character. 

* Poor Mr. Bradbury was standing 
close to the unfortunate young man 
when he committed the sudden attempt 
upon his own life. The horror of the 
act, and the shocking appearance of his 
lacerated throat, the blood from which 
flowed out upon Mr. Bradbury—in 
short, this heart-rending result of the 
previous agitation and discovery, acted 





upon the sensibility of Mr. Bradbury to 


such an extent as to deprive him of 


reason. This fact was noticeable two 
days after the above scene, by his enter- 
ing a church, and after the service was 
ended, going into the vestry, and re- 
questing the clergyman to pray for him, 
as he intended to cut his throat! This 
distemper of mind was not too great at 
first to admit of partial control; but it 
daily increased, and ultimately raused 
him to be placed under restraint.’ 


It is really astonishing to reflect 
how many of these cases of suicide 
have been produced by mere idleness 
and vanity. Most of those which have 
arisen from that ill-regulated passion 
of love, as it is called by scoundrels 
and the women who deceive them or 
whom they deceive, are reducible 
purely to idleness and v: anity. There 
is scarcely in this volume a single case 
recorded in which the disgraceful 
offence—for such suicide is—has 
arisen, except in instances of momen- 
tary madness, from any cause that 
was not in itself disgraceful. We 
transcribe one or two French scenes : 


“Two young people—Auguste, aged 
twenty-six, and Henriette, aged e ightee on 
—had long loved each othe ry but the 
parents of the girl would not consent 
to the match. In this difficulty the 
young man wrote to Henriette :— 

*** Men are inexorable. Well, let us 
set them at defiance. God is all-power- 
ful; our marriage shall be celebrated in 
his presence; and to-morrow, if you 
love me, we will write, in our blood, 
at the foot of the cross, our marriage 
vow. 

‘This proposition turned the weak 
girl’s head, and she consented. They 
proceeded one night to a field near St. 
Denis, where there was a cross. On 
their way they made incisions in both 
their arms, to procure the blood in 
which the following acte de mariage was 
written :— 

**Q great God, who governs the 
destinies of mankind, take us under thy 
holy protection! As man will not unite 
us, we come on our knees to implore thy 
sanction to our indissoluble union. O 
God, take pity on two of thy poor 
children! Assemble all thy heavenly 
choir, that on so happy a day they may 
partake our transports, and be witnesses 
of the holy joy that shines in our hearts, 
O God! O ye angels of heaven and 
saints of Paradise! look down upon 
a happiness which even the blessed may 
envy. 

“'* And you, shades of our parents ! 
come to this affecting ceremony—come 
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and give us your approbation and your 
blessing. It is in the presence of you 
all that we, Pierre Auguste and Marie 
Henriette, swear to belong to each other, 
and to each other only, and to be faithful 
to each other to the hour of dissolution. 
Yes, we swear it—we swear it with one 
voice. You are our witnesses, and we 
are united for life and for death. 
.*** (Signed in letters of blood) 

*** PrerrE AUGUSTE. 

“* Marre HENRIETTE.’ 

“The very day after this visionary 
marriage it was dissolved by the suicide 
of the unfortunate Henriette. The mo- 
ment her fault had become irreparable, 
her betrayer abandoned her, and the 
poor creature threw herself into the 
Seine. On the body was found the 
foregoing singular acte de mariage, to 
which she had subjoined, with a feeble 
hand, the following note :— 

** * He has dishonoured me—the mon- 
ster! He deceived me by pretences 
which went to my heart; but it is he 
who is to be pitied—wretch that he is !’” 


The next is a case of absolute, 
indisputable madness—madness, how- 
ever, with motives enough at work 
to drive a sane mind into frenzy :— 


‘““M. de Pontalba was one of the 
great proprietors of France. His son 
had been a page of Napoleon’s, and 
afterwards a distinguished officer, aide- 
de-camp to Marshal Ney, and a protegé 
of the Duke of Elchingen. He married 
the daughter of Madame d’ Almonaster, 
and for some time they lived happily ; 
but on the death of her mother, Madame 
de Pontalba began to indulge in such 
extravagances that even the enormous 
fortune of the Pontalbas was unequal to 
it. This led to some remonstrance on 
the part of her husband, on the morning 
after which she disappeared from the 
hotel, and neither he nor his children 
had any clue to her retreat. At last, 
after an interval of some months, a 
letter arrived from her to her husband, 
dated New Orleans, in which she an- 
nounced that she meant to apply for a 
divorce ;. but for eighteen months no- 
thing more was heard of her, except 
by her drafts for money. At last she 
returned, but only to afilict her family. 
Her son was at the Military Academy 
of St. Cyr. She induced him to elope, 
and the boy was plunged in every spe- 
cies of debauchery and expense. This 
afflicted, in the deepest manner, his 
grandfather, who revoked a_ bequest 
he had made him of about £4,000 a- 
year, and seemed to apprehend from 
him nothing but future ruin and dis- 
grace. The old man, eighty-two years 
of age, resided in his chateau of Mont 
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Levéque, whither, in October, 1834, 
Madame de Pontalba went to attempt 
a reconciliation with the wealthy senior. 
The day after her arrival she found 
she could make no impression on her 
father-in-law, and was about to return 
to Paris, when old M. de Pontalba, 
observing a moment when she was alone 
in her apartment, entered it with a brace 
of double-barrelled pistols, locked the 
door, and, approaching his astonished 
daughter-in-law, desired her to recom- 
mend herself to God, for that she had 
but few minutes to live; but he did not 
even allow her one minute—he fired 
immediately, and two balls entered her 
left breast. She started up and fled to 
a closet, her blood streaming about, and 
exclaiming that she would submit to 
any terms, if he would spare her. ‘ No, 
no! You must die!’ and he fired his 
second pistol. She had instinctively 
covered her heart with her hand; the 
hand was miserably fractured by the 
balls, but it saved her heart. She then 

escaped to another closet, where a third 
shot was fired at her without effect ; and 
at last she rushed in despair to the door, 
and while M. de Montalba was dis- 
charging his last barrel at her, she 
succeeded in opening it. The family, 
alarmed by the firing, arrived, and she 
was saved. The old man, on seein 

that she was beyond his reach, ian 
to his apartment, and blew out his 
brains. It seemed clear that he had 
resolved to make a sacrifice of the short 
remnant of his own life, in order to 
release his son and his grandson from 
their unfortunate connexion with Ma- 
dame de Pontalba. But he failed— 
none of her wounds were mortal; and 
within a month after, Madame de Pon- 
talba, perfectly recovered, in high health 
and spirits, radiant, and crowned with 
flowers, was to be seen at all the fétes 
and concerts of the capital.” 


The devoted lovers of the next two 
stories seem to have been stupid 
fools :— 


A lady and gentleman visited an 
hotel in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and ordered dinner to be prepared in a 
private room. The lady, who appeared 
only nineteen years of age, was most 
magnificently attired. The gentleman 
was observed to pay her marked atten- 
tion, and addressed her with the most 
endearing epithets. The dinner con- 
sisted of every luxury of the season. 
After drinking a large quantity of wine, 
the gentleman requested that they should 
not be disturbed, and he was heard to 
lock the door. Half an hour afterwards, 
a report of a pistol was heard in the 
room. The master of the hotel was 
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alarmed. The assistance of the police 
was obtained, and the door of the room 
in which the lady and gentleman had 
dined forced open. The lady was found 
on the floor dead, and the gentleman a 
short distance from her, in the last 
struggle of death. Two pistols were 
found near the bodies. It appeared that 
they had agreed to commit mutual 
suicide, and each being provided with 
a loaded pistol, fired at and killed each 
other. On the table was found a piece 
of paper, on whic ‘h were written with 
a pencil the following words :—‘ We, 
H* * *d and Maria * *, were ena- 
moured of each other. Circumstances 
beyond the control of man_ prevent 
our alliance. We have no alternative 
but separation or death; and believing 
death to be one eternal dream of bliss, 
we, after much meditation, have deter- 
mined to kill each other. We afiix our 
signatures to this document. 
«eH * es D, 
“< Mama” *.’” 

“Two devoted lovers, disappointed 
in obtaining the consent of their parents 
to their union, resolved upon dying. 
They experienced some difficulty in de- 
ciding how to effect their purpose. The 
lady expressed an abhorrence of pistols, 
and the gentleman was equally repug- 
nant to the rope. After much hesita- 
tion, they agreed to throw themselves 
into the river, and stated their intention 
to a friend, who, thinking they were 
merely joking, observed—‘ Well, I think 
you will find the water very ‘cold ; I 
should advise you to put on warm 
clothing before you jump in, In the 
evening they were missing, and on 
searching the river, they were disco- 
vered, tied to each other, quite dead.” 


What do you think, gentle readers, 
of the next fellow whom we introduce 
to you ?— 


‘“*The case of a man is recorded in a 
French paper who burnt with one of the 
strongest passions of which we ever 
heard an account. His mistress having 
_ ed unfaithful to him, he called up 

is servant, informed him that it was 
his intention to kill himself, and re- 
quested that, after his death, he would 
make a candle of his fat, and carry it 
lighted to his mistress. He then wrote 
a letter, in which he told her that as he 
had long burnt for her, she might now 
see that his flames were real; for the 
candle by which she would read the 
note was composed of part of his mise- 
rable body. After this he committed 
suicide.” 


Here are tworather merrier fellows: 


*“*Two young men, mere youths, en- 


tered a restaurant, bespoke a dinner of 


unusual luxury and expense, and after- 
wards arrived punctually at the ay 
pointed hour to eat it. They did so, 
apparently with all the zest of youthful 
appetite and glee. They called for 
champagne, and quaffed it hand-in-hand. 
No symptom of sadness, thought, or 
reflection of any kind, was observed to 
mix with their mirth, which was loud, 
long, and unremitting. At last came 
the cafe noir, the cognac, and the bill; 
one of them was seen to point out tho 
amount to the other, and then burst 
out afresh into violent laughter. Having 
swallowed each a cup of coffee to the 
dregs, the gargon was ordered to request 
the company of the restaurateur for a 
few minutes. He came immediately, 
expecting, perhaps, to receive the pay- 
ment of his bill, minus some extra charge 
which the jocund but economical youths 
might deem exorbitant. 

**Instead of this, however, the elder 
of the two informed him that the dinner 
had been excellent, which was the more 
fortunate, as it was decidedly the last 
that either of them should ever eat; 
that for his bill, he must of necessity 
excuse the payment of it, as, in fact, 
they neither of them possessed a single 
sous ; that upon no other occasion would 
they have thus violated the customary 
etiquette between guest and landlord; 
but that finding this world, with its toils 
and its troubles, unworthy of them, 
they had dete rmined once more to enjoy 
a repast of which their poverty must 
for ever prevent the repetition, and then 
take leave of existence for ever! For 
the first part of this resolution, he de- 
clared that it had, thanks to the cook 
and his cellar, been achieved nobly ; 
and for the last, it would soon follow, 
for the cafe noir, besides the little glass 
of his admirable cognac, had been medi- 
cated with that which would speedily 
settle all their accounts for them.” 


Our next was amore sensible fellow, 


an Englishman, who wished to get up 
a subscription :— 


“An Englishman advertised exten- 
sively that “he would on a certain day 
put Pome If to death in Covent Garden, 
for the benefit of his wife and family. 
Tickets of admission a guinea each.” 


We are really sick of this record 
of vanity and vice. Mr. Campbell, 
in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, tells us 
that Queen Charlotte, in her broken 
English, complimenting Mrs. Siddons, 
told her her acting was most dis- 
agreeable. Mr. Winslow's is a most 
disagreeable book. 
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STAVOREN. 
(From the Rheinsagen.) 


BY J. He. MERIVALE, ESQ, 


In the collection of popular tales and traditions, of which the following is 
a translated specimen,* no reference is made to the historical legend on which 
it is founded, but which I have since happened to meet in Grimeston’s ‘* General 
Historie of the Netherlands,” 1608; and having had no opportunity of 
referring to the original sources to which that compiler, or his French author, 
Jean Frangois Petit, resorted, and which they have failed to specify, I shall 
perhaps be pardoned for simply stating the portentous occurrence in the words 
in which it is there set down. 


** At the same time,” (namely, about the year 1120, under the reign of Floris the 
Second, Count of Holland,) ‘‘ Stavoren, the chiefe towne of all Friseland, rich and 
abounding in all wealth, the which had been the only staple for all merchandize, 
whither ships came from all parts, whose inhabitants through ease knew not 
what to doe, nor desire ; showing themselves in all things excessive and licentious, 
not only in their apparel, but also in the furniture of tneir houses, gilding the seats 
before their lodgings; so as they were commonly called the debauched children 
of Stavoren. As itis in the common course of this world, when as things are at 
the highest, or that men are at the height of their prosperitie, to decline and 
fall againe; even so it happened to this town of Stavoren, by a wonderfull, or 
rather miraculous accident, proceeding from the providence of God, enemie to all 
pride and contempt; which was in this manner :—There was in the said towne 
a widow, who knew no end of her wealth, the which made her proud and in- 
solent : Shee did fraight out a shippe for Danswicke, giving the master charge to 
returne her in exchange of her merchandize, the rarest stuffe he could find. The 
master of the shippe finding no better commoditie than good wheat, fraighted his 
shippe therewith, with the which he returned to Stavoren; the which did so dis- 
content this foolish and glorious widow, as shee said unto the master, that if hee 
had laden the said corne on the starreboord side, he should cast it into the sea 
on the larboord, the which was done, and all the wheat powred into the sea. 
But note the wonders of God’s just judgment! the whole towne—yea, all the 
province, did smart for one woman’s errour: for presently, in the same place 
where as the mariners had cast the corne into the sea, there grew a great barre of 
sand, wherewith the haven was so stopped, as no great shippe could enter: 
and at this day the smallest vessells that “will anker there, must bee very 
careful, least they strike against this slate, or sand; the which since hath been 
called Vrawe Sandt, that is to say, the woman’s sand; whereby the towne (loosing 
their staple and traffique of merchandise by little and little) came to decline: 
and by the intestine warres which have since happened in Friseland, the inhabitants, 
by reason of their wealth and pride, being growne intollerable to the nobilitie, 
who, in sumptuousnesse could not endure to be braved by them, the said towne is 
now become one of the poorest of the province, although it bee at this day, one 
that hath the greatest privileges among all the Hans townes.” 


Divested' of romance, the simple truth, as regards the past and present 
state of this unfortunate seaport, appears to be as stated in the following 
article of the “ Gazetteer :” 


Staveren, a small town of the Netherlands, in the province of Friseland. It is a 
very ancient place, having been once the residence of the Kings of Friseland, and 
at a later period, one of the Hansetowns. Its harbour was large and commodious, 
but repeated inundations of the sea have choked it up, reducing its trade to 
insignificance, and its population to 1100.” 


* «“ Rheinsagen aus dem Munde des Volks und Deutscher Dichter. Von Dr 
Karl Simrock.” 





Stavoren. 


On the Zuyder Zee Stavoren—who hath the city found ? 

With turrets and with gates full proudly girdled round ; 

And palaces of state thou still may'st there behold, 

Albe’ the boundless ocean flood have long time o’er them roll'd. 


When thy bark is softly cradled, and all the winds asleep, 

The mariner will show thee where she lies beneath the deep ; 

Thou look’st o'er street and market, where voiceless echoes dwell, 
And the pike darts forth, awaken’d by the sound of the muffled bell. 


Of old time, in Stavoren did pride and plenty reign : 

Then feasted they in gladness, and dreamed of pleasures vain ; 
While proud o'er every sea their galleons tall did ride, 

For the children of Stavoren plenteous treasures to provide. 


Spoiled children were they, truly,—their fortune all too kind— 
Their entrance-halls and gates with gold profusely lined— 

Their banquet-rooms and courts with ducats paved throughout, 
And o’er passages and stairs bright heaps of dollars strewed about. 


As stores were heaped on stores, so grew proud Surquedry, 

As though by worldly riches, high Heaven might purchased be ; 
But when the cup ran over, came the city to the ground, 

And whom the sea had prospered well, the sea now closed around. 


Above all in Stavoren a wealthy maid did dwell— 

No monarch could her match, so far she did excel ; 

And so she waxed withal, in arrogance and pride, 

As that she worshipped gold, and owned no other gods beside. 


When thus to her ship’s captain bespoke that haughty fair— 

“ Go, heave thine anchor straight! for a twelvemonth’s cruise prepare— 
And return not to Stavoren, unless thou laden be 

With the noblest and the best of wares thou can’st on earth-ball see.” 


Then spoke that captain old—a prudent man was he— 

“| bring whate’er thou biddest—but more plainly tell to me, 
What is the best and noblest ? In the world is much to choose, 
And I full fain would know what wares to take and what refuse. 


«* Let but thy lips pronounce—and, be it corn or wine, 

Or amber, silk, or spice, or gold, or jewels’ shine, 

Or emerald or pear],—’tis but thy speech’s worth, 

To freight my ship with all that’s best and noblest on the earth.” 


“« Nay,” said she, “if thou guess not, why art thou held for wise ? 
Who e’er would choose my service, him must a wink suffice ! 
Wherewith shall it be freighted ?—now, by my wrath, to sea— 
And bring the noblest and the best—’tis all I'll say to thee!" 


Now must he fain obey ; yet stands he on the brink, 

Like one who ponders much, scarce knowing what to think. 
That lady's pride austere ‘twas his full well to know, 

And how to do her pleasure best, he ponders to and fro. 


At length he thus resolves to meet her haughty scorn— 

“ The best of things on earth, the noblest too, is corn ; 

*Tis corn men honour most—the noblest and the best— 
Therewith will I my vessel freight, and do her high behest.” 





Stavoren. 


With that he steers for Dantzic, his cargo to provide, 

Ten thousand loads of wheat from Poland far and wide, 

The choicest wheat of all that land did ever grow— 

Such wheat as whoso tasted, it would give him strength enow. 


Then homeward to Stavoren with favouring gale he sped, 

And reached the harbour safely or ere six months were fled. 
Straight stepped he to the lady, at table where she sat, 

And looked as if she wondered much what could the fool be at ? 


“ What ho, my noble captain! full soon thou art come back— 
No doubt, the whole world’s treasure you carry in your sack ; 
Your ship must be an eagle, and every sail a wing, 

So swift its precious cargo home from Guinea’s coast to bring.” 


Then spake that valiant sailor—(he from the lady’s scowl 
Perceived, as well experienced, the weather somewhat foul—) 
‘“‘ I bring the best of wheat, dread lady, unto thee— 

The best and noblest ever grown on land, or shipped by sea.” 


Quoth she, “ What's this I hear? I surely must mistake. 
What! wretched, vulgar wheat, whereof men simnels make? 
Think’st thou to cheat me thus? Thou canst not serious be ~ 
The noblest and the best of wares I bade thee bring to me.” 


«If it so wretched be, whence comes”—the old man said— 

“* Our daily prayer we make, ‘God give us daily bread?” 

‘Soon shalt thou prove,” quoth she, “ how I such prating scorn— 
Say from what point of heaven above did’st ship this filthy corn ?” 


“* On star-board side,” he answered, “ my ship was laden”—“ Good! 
Then turn thee to the lar-board, and fling it to the flood. 

Ay, the whole cargo, mark me—and be it instant done! 

I come myself to see it well performed ere set of sun.” 


The sailor went, but did not that thing the lady bade ; 
Such sin against high Heaven to commit he was afraid ; 
So he gathered all the poor and half-starved people round 
To try if aught of pity might in that hard heart be found. 


She came as she had spoken—‘ My bidding hast thou done ?” 
Then fell they at her feet those poor people, one by one— 

‘* Give us the wheat,” they begged, “ere you cast in the sea; 
That we our hunger may appease,”—but nothing answered she. 


A nod alone, for mandate, to the standers-by she gave, 

And they whelmed God's blessed gifts remorseless in the wave. 
The famished crowd stood wringing their hands in speechless grief, 
And at length the brave old captain for his anger found relief. 


Full loud before the people, in the lady's face he cried— 

‘“« Nay, verily, unpunish’d such sin can ne’er abide. 

As God the good rewardeth, and the wicked bringeth low, 

So will he one day make thee this crime’s just judgment know. 


“So will the hour arrive, when thou shalt yet be fain 
From the streets this noble corn to pick up grain by grain, 
Thine hunger to appease, since none will give them thee.” 


With laughter loud she answer’d, “ Friend, that day shall never be. 
Vor XVIIL—No. 105. x 
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“ To Stavoren’s richest heiress, bread ne’er will wanting be ; 
Look! this ring—this golden ring, I cast into the sea. 

Not till it back returneth, may this thing hap to me.” 

That it will back return ere night, full little weeneth she. 


Lo! in a fish's belly the cook that ring hath found, 

And ere she laid her down to rest, the fatal news came round, 
How that the argosies that she had eastward sent 

All foundered were, and those no less that to the westward went— 


How that the Moors and Turks, to work her sore annoy, 

Their forces joined ; and, more her fortune to destroy, 

A princely house had failed—thus followed post on post, 

Till she was doomed to starve, or ere a year had passed at most. 


From door to door she went to beg her daily bread ; 

And thus it was fulfilled as that valiant seaman said. 

By none was she lamented, by many held in scorn, 

And she moaned her wretched life away, unpitied and forlorn. 


Yet Stavoren revelled on in sinful, idle pride, 

Since riches still her navies brought in with every tide: 
The warning no man heeded—so grew the penance-seed 
For all the godless city from that maiden’s cruel deed. 


There where the noble wheat was sunk by her command, 

Arose a fearful sand-bank, men call the “ Frauen Sand,” 

And therefrom, through the waves a meagre plant did shoot, 
Like wheat it shew’d in stalk and head, save that it bore no fruit. 


Yet higher rose the sand-bank, and higher o’er the tide— 
The harbour barred, no ships therein might longer ride : 
The springs of wealth throughout that gluttonous city died ; 
Yet still they revelled on in their wantonness and pride ; 


Until one day a shoal of herrings came to light 

Out of the deep draw-well, and on the self-same night 

The sea another channel chose, and with a fearful swell, 

Its flood o’erwhelmed the streets, and the market-place as well. 


On the Zuyder Zee Stavoren—who hath the city found ?— 
With turrets and with gates full proudly circled round ; 
Ahd palaces of state thou still might there behold, 

Albe’ the boundless ocean have for ages o'er them rolled. 
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Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. 


SKETCHES IN ERRIS AND 


Ir is not our intention at present to 
engage ‘in the verata questio of Ire- 
land's early civilization. It is with 
nations as it is with individuals ; both 
are desirous to establish the respect- 
ability and antiquity of their ancestors ; 
and sometimes the less founded are 
their claims, the more extravagant 
are their pretensions. The Romans, 
says the historian, were particularly 
desirous of being thought descended 
from the gods, as if to hide the mean- 
ness-ef their real ancestry. When 
t ladies in America violently dis- 

ited a point of family precedence, it 
was finally referred to Benjamin 
Franklin, who directed the fair claim- 
ants to search the criminal registry of 
the state, to ascertain which of their 
ancestors were first transported; and 
Joseph Hume was so much moved by 
the complaints made of the dilapi- 
dations of some ancient building, that 
he declared he would pull down West- 
minster Abbey if it stood in the way 
of a wheelbarrow. We cannot alto- 
gether agree with the philosopher or 
the utilitarian, in their estimate of 
things consecrated by lapse of years, 
but with a degree of qualified respect 
for family and national pride of an- 
cestry, we do think that existing per- 
sons and present times have the first 
claims upon our consideration; and 
we fully adopt the sentiment of him 
whom Homer accounted the wisest 
man of the Greeks— 


**Nam Genus et proavos qu non fe- 
cimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 


TYRAWLY.* 


The testimony of native writers is 
no doubt highly favourable to the 
claims of the early civilization of Ire- 
land ; and were we to place any con- 
fidence in them, we should assign to it 
a period antecedent to all other na- 
tions. But the evidence of this. kind 
is of a quality so visionary, and some of 
it so utterly absurd, as torender the rest 
altogether nugatory. What shall we 
say of the antiquarians who claim the 
colonization of [reland from a niece of 
Noah, 120 years before the Flood? 
or that a heap of stones on a moun- 
tain may have been the palace of an 
Irish king one thousand years before 
the Christian era ?t 

Nevertheless, many remains of 
various kinds show a state of civil- 
ization far superior to any thing found 
at more recent periods. Geraldus 

Cambrensis himself, an unwilling evi- 
dence of any thing creditable to Ire- 
land, who came here among the early 
invaders, admitted things commendable 
and excellent in their kind, many of 
which exist at the present day to attest 
his veracity. The round towers are 
no mean specimens of their knowledge 
of architecture ; their harp and me- 
lodies bear witness to their skill in 
music ; the golden ornaments, to their 
advancement in metallurgy ; and the 
collieries at Ballycastle, their efficiency 
in working coal mines long before the 
introduction or use of fossil fuel in 
England.t But to infer from such 
vague, scattered, and insulated evi- 
dences, that the people, among whom 
they were found, were advanced to any 
thing like modern civilization, or that 


* Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. By the Author of ‘ Sketches in Ireland,” 
“ A Tour in Connaught,” &c. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co, 1841. 

+ The accounts of the few classical writers who have written on the early state of 
Ireland are not very flattering to national vanity. Strabo, at the commencement of 
the Christian era, affirms not only that the Irish eat human flesh, but that they 
devoured their own parents, and formed connections with their sisters and 
mothers. 

Eset 3s was arrose orege env Borravxny vacos wixeas, wryadrn ds n Isgvn---myouwrtoo ray 
Bestavay 06 RaTOIKOUMEYO: aUTNY avowmopaya Tt nas WoAvPayo, Tous ds Warseas TtAsurn- 
curras naricbisw ty xarAw Tibsusvor nas Paveows Mmirysobas craig Ts MAAGIS yuvaiks xo enteaes 
was aderAQais LIB. iv. 

t Sce “* Letters from the Coast of Antrim,” by the Rev. Dr. William Hamilton, 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, but afterwards incumbent of Clon- 
davaddog, a college living in the county of Donegal. The particulars of the as- 
sassination of this distinguished scholar were little known till they were reported iti 
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they had the remotest pretensions to 
the refinement of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, or Romans of the same period, 
would be as absurd as to compare the 
stone-roofed church at St. Dooloch’s 
with the Parthenon, the ruins of Glen- 
daloch with the pyramids of Egypt, 
or the round tower of Clondalkin with 
the pillar of Trajan. 

We do not, however, rely either on 
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the testimony of their own historians, 
or of existing monuments, for proofs of 
acertain degree of civilization at an 
early period. The evidence which the 
venerable Bede bears to the repu- 
tation of the Irish universities for 
learning in the seventh century, proves 
that the pretence to literature was not 
confined to idle and visionary subjects, 
nor limited to their own island, but 


the ordnance survey of the county of Derry. The account there given is said to bo 
from a commifnication of Dr. Hall, formerly provost of our university, and, as far 
as it goes, is, we presume, very correct ; but we have been favoured with many par- 
ticulars not mentioned, by a gentleman who visited the house of Sharon not long 
afterwards, and had the following acc: ount on the spot, from Dr. John Usher, 
the then incumbent of the benefice. In an evil hour for himself, it seems Dr. 
Hamilton had left the peaceable pursuits of science for the turbulent scenes of 
polities in which the country was — involved ; and having accepted a commission 
of the peace, he became a most ac tis e and efficient magistr rate. Once engaged in 
those duties, he pursued them with an energy and severity more cons onant to his 
lay than his "clerical character, and excited in no small degree the resentment of the 
disturbers of the public peace in his neighbourhood He had just taken depositions 
against some suspected characters, and had proceeded to Derry with them in his 
pocket, with a view, it was said, to have the persons immediately arrested, and he 
was returning, on the 2d of March, 1797, by Raphoe, from whence he proceeded to 
the ferry across the Swilly, beyond which his livi ing lay. When he arrived, the boat 
was at the other side, and, as the Swilly at this plac e is of considerable breadth, a 
smoke was made by the ferryman, by burning some weeds on the shore—the usual 
way in which —_— was given that some passenger wished to cross over. When 
the boatmen arrived, and found who it w as, they refused to return, alleging that 
the state of the tide and weather rendered it dangerous so late in the “day, and 
having vainly attempted to persuade or compel the mer 1, he said ii cautiously that 
he would proceed to Sharon—not more than a mile distant—sine e he could not cross 
the ferry, and sleep at his friend’s, Dr. Waller, the then incumbent of the benefice. 
He found the family at tea, and afterw: ards they sat down to whist. In the midst of 
the game they were alarmed by the yells and “shouts of a number of men outside 
the hcuse, which was immediately followed by a discharge of fire- arms through the 
windows, ‘accompanied with cries of ‘* Turn out the tyrant Hamilton!” He ins stantly 
started up, and ran to the hall-door, with the hope of escaping on that side of the 
house, but he found it beset by the party, and some one suggested to him to run 
up stairs to the top of the house, but, either by design or in the confusion of the 
moment, he ran down to the kitchen. The hall door was now burst in, and the 
assassins were proceeding to the parlour, where the family had been sitting, but 
who had all left it, except Dr. and Mrs. Waller. He was an infirm paralytic man, 
and unable to rise from his chair, when his wife, from an impulse of affection, 
threw her arms over him as if to cover and protect him. . At this moment a shot 
was fired from the hall, through the pannel of the door, which was not yet opene od. 
The random ball struck the affectionate wife in the back, and when the assassins 
entered they found her weltering in her blood, on the neck of her infirm husband. 

Missing the object of their revenge, they were proceeding to different parts of 
the house in search of him, when some one called out, ‘‘ He is in the kitchen.” T hey 
shouted from the head of the stairs that he should be turned up; and the servants, 
either in league with the assassins, or apprehensive for their own safety, proceeded 
to force him. When half way up, he caught hold on the bannisters, and clung to 
them with a force which they could not disengage ; when a woman who was busied 
in making up clothes in the kitchen ran with a hot i iron, and seared his hands till it 
forced him to quit his hold. He was then hurried to the front of the house, and 
there shot ; every one pressing forward, as they said, to make ‘‘a riddle of his 
body.” After this they immediately dispersed, first searching his pockets for the 
depositions he was said to have about him. 

Tn a very short time the alarm was spread, and the loyal yeomanry of the ne igh- 
bourhood assembled in arms and proceeded to the house. They found no trace 
that could lead them to suspect any individual, and the servants denied all know- 
ledge of their persons. After a fruitless search, therefore, they were about to 
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well known and appreciated abroad, 
and foreigners of all nations flocked to 
Ireland to participate in it. The in- 
dependence of the Irish church on the 
see of Rome, and its doctrines and 
discipline, precursory of the great re- 
formation which took place centuries 
afterwards, are clearly proved by the 
learned Ussher ; while the eulogy of 
Donatus, bishop of Etruria in the 
ninth century, is so decisive, that we 
shall quote a portion of it. 


“Finibus occiduis describitur optima 
tellus 

Insula dives opum, gemmarum, vestis 
et auri 

Vestitu atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris 

Inclyta gens hominum milite, pace, 
fide.” 


Among its natural advantages, the 
good bishop enumerates its exemption 
not only from ravenous beasts and ve- 
nemous reptiles, but even from frogs. 


‘Nee conquesta canit garrula rana* 
lacu.” 
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Finally, their improvement and 
celebrity in manufactures are ap- 
plauded by Fazzio delli Uberti, an 
Italian writer of 1357, who affirmed 
that the Irish stuffs of that day, like 
the tabinets of the present, were 
brought to such perfection, that they 
were exported to Italy and the Con- 
tinent. 


‘‘ Similamente passamo in Irlanda, 
La qual da noi é degna di fama, 
Per la nobile saie che ci manda.”’t 


Notwithstanding this and similar 
undoubted testimony of an early civi- 
lization of Ireland, by learned men, 
alien to the soil, and unsuspected 
witnesses, because uninfluenced by the 
bias of national partiality, there is still 
more undoubted testimony of the re- 
cent and utter barbarism into which it 
had fallen at the time of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. Davys quotes from 
Cambrensis—* The Irish never did so 
good a thing as to build a city, and the 
houses were merely turf or wattles 


retire, when one of them, examining the shot marks in the windows, took up a piece 
of paper that evidently had been the wadding of one of the charges, which, when 
the ball passed in, had been intercepted by the wood and left behind. On examin- 
ing this, some writing was observed on it, and it appeared to be part of a boy’s copy- 
book. The yeomen now proceeded to search the houses of some notorious cha- 
racters who lived not far off. One of them, of the name of — , a farmer, was 
discovered lying under the bed clothes, with his spattered boots on. His musket 
was examined, and found to be recently discharged, and there was in a table drawer 
a torn copy-book. When the wadding was applied to it, it was seen to correspond 
with the torn part, and the writing on both was similar. This man, with others 
under different degrees of suspicion, were apprehended, and afterwards arraigned 
and tried; Lut such was the spirit of the country, as it is unfortunately in many 
counties of Ircland at the present day, that they were all acquitted by the juries ; 
and when their acquittal was announced, the neighbourhood was a scene of re- 
joicing : in the night bonfires were lighted on every hill, and the whole country 
seemed a blaze of fire. Thus fell, by the hands of Irish Jacobins, instigated by 
demagogues, a man who, like Lavoisier, and other revolutionary victims, had 
adorned his country by his science and literature, and whose labours eminently 
tended to prove and establish its early claims to civilization. 

It is a singular fact that no man ever suffered for this atrocious murder, though 
so many were concerned in it, and some of them perfectly well known, and in 
respectable circumstances. Many disappeared from their places of residence, and 
a vessel from the port of Derry was asserted to have carried off three or four of 
them to America, concealed in empty casks. But though they escaped justice at 
the moment, it was afterwards visited on them by Providence in various. ways. 
It was known in the country that they all died violent or premature deaths ; 
and the observation of the heathen moralist was exemplified in them— 


** Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo.” 

* We have seen somewhere an attempt to prove when frogs were first introduced 
into Ireland since that period, but it is not impossible the bishop mistook them for 
toads. 

+ The late learned and good Lord Charlemont takes occasion from this passage 
to prove the eminence of the early manufactures of Ireland.—See Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 
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plastered over.” Sir William Petty, 
whose “ Political Anatomy of Ireland” 
was in his day, and is a standard of 
accuracy in our own, thus writes— 
« There is no evidence that when the 
Irish were first invaded they had any 
Stone-housings at all, any money or 
foreign trade, nor any learning but the 
legends of saints, psalters, rituals, &c., 
nor viz., geometry, astronomy, ana- 
tomy, architecture, engineering, paint- 
ing, carving, nor any kind of manufac- 
ture, nor the least use of navigation or 
art military. They lived ina wretched 
nasty condition, in cabins, with neither 
ehimney, door, stair, nor window.” 
Campion, in 1571, says—* They (gallo- 
glasses and kerns) bee the most bar- 
barous and loathly conditioned of any 
people I think under heven. For 
from the time they do enter that course, 
they are cruell, bloody, full of revenge, 
delighting in deadly executions, licen- 
tious,” &c. And he concludes by the 
assertion, that “ Ireland is beholden to 
God, for suffering them to be con- 
quered, whereby many of their enor- 
mities may be cured.” In contradic- 
tion to Fazzio delli Uberti, the higher 
authority of others is adduced to prove 
that the Irish, whatever might be the 
excellency of their stuffs made for ex- 
portation, used little of it for their own 
wear. They are represented as savages, 
dwelling in woods, and covered with 
skins, at the time of the Crusades. 
Tasso describes the English as arch- 
ers, a circumstance for which they 
were then so renowned, and the Irish 
detachment they brought with them as 
a people living in some remote place, 
divided from the rest of the world, and 
so beyond the confines of civilization, 
issuing from their native forests clothed 
in the shaggy skins of wild beasts. 


“Sono gl’ Inglesi sagittaj, ed hanno 

Gente con loro ch’ é piu vicino al polo, 

Questi dall’ alte selve irsute manda 

La divisa dal mondo ultima Irlanda,” 
Ger. lib. e. i. v. 44. 


And this statement of their propen- 
sity to live in woods, and dispense with 
civilized clothing, continued for centu- 
ries after—to the days of Nial of the 
Nine Hostages, and Con of the Hun- 
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dred battles. Travellers of the time re- 
late that one chieftain denounced a curse 
against any of his followers who lived 
under a roof; and another entertained 
his guests, with the ladies of his family 
sitting round the fire, in a state of 
nature, without even a skin except 
their own to cover them. With 
respect to such houses as they did 
build and live in, they are seen un- 
altered at the present day, in most 
parts of the south and west of Ireland ; 
and the ferocious character of the in- 
habitants, when excited by incendiaries 
and demagogues, is unhappily pretty 
much the same as Campion described it. 

The highest boast and gratulation 
of modern patriots is, the insular situa- 
tion of Ireland, and that Nature has 
placed her with her back towards Eng- 
land, as intimating the intention of 
Providence that she should be separated 
from her. 


**Tn her sun, in her soil, in her station 
thrice blest, 
Her back towards England, her face to 
the west, 
Erin stands proudly insular - 

We do not mean to deny the excel- 
lence of her sun, soil, and station, as 
they were celebrated one thousand years 
ago, by the good Bishop of Etruria. 
God, when he made “ the GreenIsland,” 
pronounced them to he very good, and 
we are truly thankful to Providence 
for conferring them upon us—but we 
do affirm that the best and most valu- 
able portion of her soil now is, where 
her face is towards England, and that 
its fertility, improvement, civilization, 
and comfort, form a strong and painful 
contrast with that miserable part which 
still turns its back upon its enlightened 
neighbour, and this will be manifest 
from reading any of the late tours 
through it. 

Among the few tourists who had 
explored this western region, the un- 
fortunate John Trotter intrudes him- 
self upon our recollection. This gen- 
tleman, as is generally known, had 
been private secretary to Charles J. 
Fox, and the personal friend to whom 
he was most attached when prime 
minister of England. He was, be- 


* The once celebrated revolutionary song, from which this passage is taken, is 
attributed to Dr. Drennan, just before the rebellion in 1798, 
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sides, highly connected. His uncle 
was Bishop of Down, and his brother 
representative for the city of Dublin. 
On the death of his patron, he was 
left without any provision by his Whig 
friends, and his own careless and pro- 
fuse generosity soon expended what 
remained of his income. Heattempted 
various literary plans, as means of 
support, and finally undertook a tour 
in Connaught as a sketch likely to suc- 
ceed, because the region was then so 
little known, and the subject had 
novelty to recommend it. Reduced 
at this time to considerable difficulties, 
he was obliged to set out on foot, and 
in his pedestrian tour underwent much 
hardship and privation. He speaks 
with gratitude, and the warm affections 
of a feeling mind, of the kindness and 
hospitality of the poor people into 
whose cabins he was received, and 
with what zest he shared their gra- 
tuitous potatoes and straw, when he 
had not the means of procuring better 
food or lodging. On his return he 
endeavoured to prepare for publication 
the materials he had collected, but his 
health and heart were both broken, 
and he died of distress and privation be- 
fore it was completed. The MS., how- 
ever, was published by one friend* for 
the benefit of his widow, with asketch of 
his life prefixed by another. Like poor 
Sheridan, he was “ deserted in sickness 
andsorrow ;” and * his last blanket” was 
literally seized before he expired. He 
has no tomb to mark where his ashes 
moulder, while his Whig brother, by 
whom he was deserted, has a splen- 
did one erected to his worthless me- 
mory, in the Roman Catholic ceme- 
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Our friend C. O. seems made of 
different materials and sterner stuff 
than poor Trotter. He is no visionary 
Whig, seeing things through a false 
medium, and describing them as may 
suit his own preconceived notions, or 
answer his own interested purpose. 
He sees them as they really are, and 
describes them as he sees them. He 
calls, as the ancients said an historian 
ought to do, “a fig a fig and a boat 
a boat;” and therefore his sketches 
are just though painful pictures of this 
miserable portion of our land. He 
has been, and no doubt will be, 
attacked, by a faction as a de- 
famer, because he has the honesty 
and moral courage to describe, as 
he himself witnessed it, the misery 
and degradation of his own country- 
men. We remember a Frenchman of 
the name, we believe, of Pillet, writing 
somewhat of England, in which he 
detailed many facts that were too true, 
such as that wives were sold in the 
open markets, that husbands compen- 
sated the injury done their honour by 
a sum of money awarded by a jury, 
and other similar facts of flagrant 
notoriety. For thus telling the truth, 
he was bitterly attacked by some of 
our contemporaries of the press, who 
did not, for they could not, deny the 
facts. It would have been more the 
duty of the critic to propose a remedy 
for the evils than abuse the man who 
dared to point them out. 

C. O., like poor Trotter, also claims 
relationship with a bishop, andsketches 
some account of himself, en passant, in 
his own quaint and amusing way. 


Among the early bishops of Killala 


tery of Glasnevin. wasan O’Tuohy. We should suppose 


* The Rev. W. Liddiard, Rector of Knockmark, and author of “ Retro- 
spection,” just published, and many other pleasing volumes of prose and poetry, 
he sketch concludes with this remark—* But the circumstance which most 
strikes us in the eventful life of this unfortunate gentleman, was the dis- 
preperten of his actual fortune and that to which he might most reasonably 
ave aspired. Descended from an ennobled ancestry, the nephew of a bishop, 
the brother of a member of the imperial parliament, and the bosom friend 
and private secretary of the greatest minister that ever ruled the destinies of a 
great empire, and in the zenith of his power—himself a man of high honour, warm 
sensibilities, cultivated mind, full of talent and knowledge, capable of supportin 
any office in the state, and seeming to touch the very points to which he ha Seared 
—yet without any known demerit he was suddenly thrust from his place, and after 
passing through a life brief in point of time, but jong indeed in chequered scenes of 
varied misery, he was shamefully suffered to perish in the vigour of his age—the 
victim of actual want, the pauper patient of a dispensary.” Such was the 
grateful remuneration of Whigs, to an associate and partisan. He had incau- 


tiously given personal offence in his life of his patron Fox, and he was never 
forgiven. 
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certainly that was an Irish name, on 
the common adage— 


‘Per Mac et O, semper veros cog- 
noscis Hibernos, 

His binis demptis, nullus Hibernus 
adest ;” 


but it seems O’Tuohy was the Irish 
corruption of Otway, the real name 
of the good bishop. After suffering 
great persecution for his loyalty, he 
was removed to the see of Ossory, 
and expended all his income in pious 
and patriotic purposes. When he 
died he left to his family the accu- 
roulation of the income of two rich 
sees, the sum of £206! Notwith- 
standing his episcopal relationship, 
C. OO. states that he has _ him- 
self been thirty-eight years in the 
ministry, and was never yet offered 
a benefice. This we conceive to be a 
stain on those in whose patronage 
preferment lies. If blameless life, dis- 
tinguished piety, and literary attain- 
ments, be not qualifications for pro- 
motion, we know not what are. It 
is possible that these qualities may be 
buried in obscurity and retreat, and 
so their possessor pass through “ the 
sequestered vale of life” unnoticed, 
because unknown, to those whose duty 
it is toreward them. But this cannot 
be said in the present instance. There 
is no man in or out of the church in 
Ireland whose useful and curious lite- 
rary labours are longer or better known, 
or more highly appreciated. *Tis true, 
his details of Ireland are strongly op- 
posed to the reckless and mischievous 
policy of those men who, to the mis- 
fortune of the country, have lately 
ruled its destinies; and he would be 
the last man they would think of pro- 
moting. 

Our author commences his tour from 
Ballina; and lest our readers should 
not know the true pronunciation of 
this Irish town, we tell them the 
emphasis is laid not on the first, 
where John Bull would place it, but 
on the last syllable, and it is called 
Balli-né. Hence he entered the dis- 
trict of Tyrawly, which he considers 
one of the finest of the western pro- 
vinces, and had till lately more resi- 
dent gentry than any other district in 
Connaug':t. The first place he comes 
to is Cross...vlina, a considerable town. 
Let our author speak for himself of the 





accommodations of this truly western 
Irish city, whose inhabitants have 
“turned their backs” upon England : 


“Well, on I drove, my jaunting-car 
driver asserting that there was a dacent 
place where the quality do be stopping. 
So on we rumbled through the dirty 
street, whose lazy inhabitants had not 
yet unclosed their shop windows, except 
here and there a whiskey house open; 
and you could see the dirty, lean, and 
squalid tradesman slinking out after 
having taken his MORNING. 

“‘ We stopt at one of the dingiest and 
most disgusting tenements of the whole 
town; there was a dark, smoke-stained 
drop coming from the reeking thatch, 
and a foul puddle festering before the 
door, out of which came wreathing the 
dense smoke of a new lit turf fire; and 
at intervals, as the wind swept the 
encumbering smoke away, I could see 
a drab of a woman standing at the half 
door, who seemed disposed to ask what 
brought me there. 

**So this is the inn?’ said I to my 
driver. 

*** Yes, plaze yer honour, there’s none 
other in the town,’ 

*** Well, good woman,’ says I, ad- 
dressing the MARITORNES at the door, 
who was certainly the very ideal of un- 
seemliness—her smoke-discoloured skin, 
apparently unacquainted with soap and 
water—her dark eyes gleaming from 
under blank lank hair, that had escaped 
from out a rent in her blowsy cap, and 
flowed in filthy profusion down her neck 
—‘ Can I get breakfast here ?’ 

*** Yes, to be sure. What would ail 
yez from getting it? or what breakfast 
do yez want ? Will white bread, butther, 
tay, eges, and rashers of bacon do yez ?’ 

*** Yes, ma'am,’ said I, meekly, seeing 
she was rather brisk ; ‘ but where am I 
to sit ? not in this shop, sure?’ looking 
round ruefully where filthy beer pots, 
tumblers grimed with last night’s punch, 
or the froth of porter, all in confusion 
covered a counter; and where tobacco 
pipes, bits of blue soap, mouldy bricks 
of bread, and damp squares of salt, 
garnished the shop window. 

“*Oh, no!’ says MARITORNES ; ‘it’s 
up stairs yez go: come this way.’ 

** So on she went, and mounted before 
me a thing, half stairs half ladder, that 
creaked under her broad foot as she 
ascended, and, as I proceeded with more 
caution to drag my loftier person up 
the same ascent, I heard the woman 
scolding away at some one in the room 
she had entered in front of the landing- 
place. 

‘* With disgust mingled with curiosity 
I hesitatingly entered the open apart« 
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ment intended for my room of refresh- 
ment, and what did I behold! Why, 
the woman forcibly dragging bed and 
bed clothes from a bedstead, cursing and 
reproving all the while; and a pair of 
legs protruded beyond the bed-post, 
being launched with a body attached 
to them into the middle of the floor. 
Now, whether those legs belonged to 
a male or female, deponent cannot affirm 
—for back I at once recoiled ; the frows 
smell of the apartment, together wit 
my native modesty, quite mastered my 
curiosity, and utterly renouncing the 
idea of eating breakfast in an apart- 
ment where legs, whether male or fe- 
male, were just a-launching out of bed, 
down I scrambled the step-ladder—out 
I rushed from the house—up I bounced 
on my jaunting-car, and peremptorily 
desired the driver to get on, thoroughly 
satisfied that no stomach but that of a 
wolf could bear to have its first meal 
for the day taken in such a den as this. 

“Having got a little onwards in the 
street, (for I almost feared that the 
dingy woman would have pursued me, ) 
I asked the driver—‘ Is there no other 
place where I can get breakfast ?’ 

*** No, sir; not one that I know of !’ 

**T desired him to get on slowly, and 
tried my own observation, but no such 
thing as a house of entertainment pre- 
sented itself; so off I started for the 
only town I was to see for thirty-five 
miles, without the prospect of my break- 
fast, except the vain hope I entertained 
that I might get a boiled potato on the 
road.” 


Such is the state of the towns—and 
now for the face of the country—the 
paradise of the resident gentry of Con- 
naught, and let us see what progress in 
improvement this place has made, with 
all her advantages of having “her face 
to the west :"— 


‘Nothing on the face of nature can 
surpass in dreariness this great bog 
land of Tyrawly. Reader, take your 
map, either the Ordnance one lately 
ublished, or that of Mr. Bald, the most 
eautiful piece of Irish map work I 
have ever seen, and you will observe 
a district, quite a blank, extending 
fifteen miles or more from south to 
north, and about ten from east to west ; 
it is uninhabited, and, in its present 
state, uninhabitable. This is the great 
moor over which I am passing; it is 
not, by any means, a flat; thereis much 
variety of surface ; there is, therefore, 
abundance of fall for drainage—there 
are streams, lakes, tarns, and lagoons. 
The depth of bog is not great, there is 
plenty of gravel underneath, and all 
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through are interspersed the roots and 
stems of the finest red pine—the sound- 
est, the most imperishable, and the most 
valuable of timber. With an elevation 
of not more than two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, why not bring this 
desert into cultivation? Why, I am 
sure I do not know.” 


Nor we either ; except that it is the 
district of the mere Irish, where an in- 
veterate hostility to the sassenach, and 
all belonging to him, including im- 
provement and civilization, have indis- 
posed the people to all imitation of his 
ways; and where an unfortunate lo- 
eality, remote from English inter- 
course, seldom leads a stranger to it, 
and a prejudiced opinion of the bar- 
barism and ferocity of the people, even 
greater than they deserve, deters John 
Bull from passing through it, much less 
his making a settlement init. As for 
the careless, good-natured, resident 
Sir Condys, who slobber away their in- 
comes on dinners, and cut down the 
last tree on their demesne to dress 
them, they have enough to do to keep 
roof on their own castle-rack-rent 
houses; and as to the fierce and fire- 
eating demagogues, who halloo the 
unfortunate tenantry at their land- 
lords, their occupation would be gone, 
should the country be improved, and 
a contented peasantry feel a sense of 
decency and comfort. 

But it must not be supposed - that 
no attempts have been made to im- 
prove this hopeless-looking region ; 
many patriotic persons have tried. 
Hear the fate of one of the most 
recent attempts. The agricultural 
advances in connection with the new- 
built city are thus described :-— 


** As we proceeded along the road, 
sometimes passing through a boggy 
tract, oftener through a sandy one, 
the corn was just beginning to turn 
in the small fields on either side of the 
road. Here the tillage was bad, the 
ridges such as I have described in 
Achill, the fences miserable, and the 
ground almost as productive of weeds 
as crops; yet, after all, the barley and 
oats were abundant, owing no doubt ‘to 
the quantity of sea-weed that can be 
here procured.” 


‘*We drove through this miserable 
and abortive town, (Bingham’s-town, 
now called with Irish humour, Beggar’s- 
town,) dying away as it is within sight 
of its more prosperous neighbour, and 
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proceeded in the direction of Bingham 
Castle. As we came out of the street, 
wretched hovels presented themselves on 
all sides, some huddled together, and ap- 
parently ready to tumble, with the thatch 
almost all torn off by the preceding win- 
ter’s storms, and the walls melting away 
under the protracted summer's rains ; 
water running round and from under 
the house. No human habitations, I 
believe, in the broad earth so wretched ; 
and yet, as I have before observed, the 
children that played around these hovels 
were happy healthy things. Just before 
us, about half a mile from Bingham’s- 
town, and where an arm of Blacksod 
Bay came in, my companion showed me 
a rather handsome but small pier, con- 
structed, no doubt, to serve as the port 
of this city of the Mullet. This pier, 
constructed at the public expense, is 
placed, as my companion pointed out, at 
the wrong side of the inlet, and when 
the prevailing winds blow it is utterly of 
no value. No wonder that not even a 
fishing boat lay alongside of this very 
useless public work. There is a large 
house near this pier which, though inha- 
bited, is much out of repair; a field of 
about four acres surrounded in a great 
measure this building, which, though 
capable, from its dry position and vi- 
einity to the sea, to be either a good 
pasture field or meadow, yet from the 
way in which it was treated seemed to 
be altogether unproductive. It appeared 
to have been ploughed, from the lay, a 
considerable time ago, and there the 
upturned sods remained just as the 
saat had left them, and it seemed to 
the pigs’ good pleasure to keep con- 
tinually rooting away amongst these up- 
turned sods, so as to hinder any new 
verdure from attempting to cover again 
this deplorable field. Struck with its 
appearance, | asked my companion how 
the owner, in a country where grass land 
was so scarce, could allow so valuable a 
tract to lie useless. 

**« Oh,’ said he, ‘I'll explain that to 
you. Some few years ago, a stipendiary 
magistrate was sent down here by go- 
vernment, and he came to reside in that 
large house, and wanting grass for his 
cattle, he applied to the landlord to let 
him have this field at any rent he might 
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please to demand. Now the landlord, 
not agreeing in politics with said magis- 
trate, and moreover feeling persuaded 
that such a functionary had no business 
in the Mullet, instead of complying with 
his request, on the following day sent 
down all the ploughs he could command, 
and before long turned up the grass 
field, and there it has remained, just as 
you now see it, ever since.’” 


Here, then, a sketch of a few brief 
lines tells more than volumes the cause 
of Irish misery. A functionary differs 
in political opinions with a landlord, 
and one renders a considerable portion 
of the best land in the country entirely 
unproductive for the pleasure of spiting 
the other. Another attempt had been 
made at Belmullet, which our tourist 
calls, with great propriety, the young- 
est town in Ireland, with more success. 
The encouragement of agriculture in 
the district had wrought a consider- 
able change ina few years, and pro- 
duced a prosperity as astonishing as it 
was unusual in that forlorn district. 
Yet even this dawn of prosperity in 
the west of Ireland, the Whig ministry 
endeavoured to destroy, by their des- 
perate tampering with the corn laws. 
In the year 1825, the town of Bel- 
mullet was not in existence, nor was 
there at that time thirty tons of corn 
raised on the whole surface of that 
extensive barony, comprising 220,000 
acres; yet in the year 1840, eleven 
hundred tons of grain were exported 
from Belmullet alone, which is now 
a thriving town, with slate houses and 
good shops, importing British manu- 
factured goods from Manchester and 
Birmingham, in return for cargoes of 
corn. Should the ministry still insist 
in encouraging the importation of fo- 
reign grain, and the supplies of it be 
drawn, not from Ireland, but Pome- 
rania, it is easy to see that the dawn- 
ing prosperity of this young place will 
at once be darkened, and young Bel- 
muilet exhibit the ragged and prema- 
ture wretchedness of Binghamstown.* 


* See a petition presented by the member for Donegal against the proposed corn 


law, for a statement of its effects on this and other young Irish towns. 


It further 


states, that Cahirciveen, O’Connell’s own town, we believe, in Kerry, which some 
time ago was the abode of smugglers, wreckers, and illicit distillers, and when so 
little intercourse was held with the west of Ireland, that London news was known 
to have first reached it via New York, is now also, a thriving town, the dreary 
bog about it converted into green pasture or waving corn, and rotten straw cabins 


into slated houses. 


The magic that has effected such unhoped-for changes on these 


and sundry other towns of the south and west of Ireland, is the demand for agri- 
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A proof of the necessity for some 
attempt to improve the dwellings of 
the poor creatures in the vicinity, 
is the state in which they actually live. 
It should seem, indeed, that not only 
when the English first landed on the 
island and found no “ stone housings,” 
or any other mark “ of civility,” but also 
so late as the seventeenth century, nearly 
the whole of Ireland had no better 
dwellings than those here noticed, as 
appears by the well-known poetic and 
graphic, but correct description of the 
country written in 1689. Though the 
publication is anonymous, we suppose 
it to have been written by an English- 
man, for no native ever yet made 
“windor” a rhyme for “ in-door.” 


“Built without either brick or stone, 
Or couples to lay roof upon. 

No posts, nor bolts, nor hinges in-door, 
No chimney, kitchen, hall, or windor.” 


But hear the native C. O. detailing 
what he himself saw in the year 1840: 


‘‘T have seen and described the oval 
huts of the natives of Achill, where art 
had not arrived at the craft of raising 
a gable-end, but still these were over- 
ground, they were constructed of stones, 
and their inmates, whether squatting or 
reclining therein, might be dry as well as 
warm. 

**But the dwellers here were bog 
troglodytes—the foundations of their 
dwellings are sunk eight feet or more 
below the surface of the surrounding 
black bog, the walls are constructed of 
wet sods, cut off from the surface of 
that bog ; there is no door or door-case, 
no chimney; the orifices by which the 
people enter, and through which the 
smoke should issue, are filled up as suits 
the wind, with bundles of heath or turf- 
kreels, filled with potato-stalks ; a drain 
comes out from under the floor of the 
dwelling, from which the superabundant 
moisture escapes, or else it would be a 
common bog-hole: but, by its means, 
the water that springs abundantly from 
the sides and bottom, flows away, and 
the people sitting or standing within, are 
free from actual overflow.” 


The people who inhabit such dwell- 
ings he describes in another place. 





cultural produce in England, and the protection of the present corn laws; yet all 
this would be remorselessly sacrificed for a party object, and the selfish incendiary 


They seem to be the lineal descendants 
of those Celts who at one time occupied 
so large a portion of the old world, 
and who have an affinity with mo- 
dern Tartars—high cheek bones, wide 
mouths, and other distinctive charae- 
teristics of an unmixed breed. 


** While measuring and sketching this 
rare and curious antique, the inmates 
of the tottering hovels that ranged along 
the ditch of the potato-garden in which 
was the cromleach, all poured out—for 
it was about dinner time—and it was 
not a bad opportunity to see the inha- 
bitants of an Erris village in their every- 
day costume and appearance; and cer- 
tainly they were a rude and smoked set 
—the men tall, bony, but not museular— 
those even in mid-age not strong or 
healthy—those more advanced in years 
sallow, wrinkled, and dried up as it were 
before their time. Some of the women, 
were they clean, would have been not 
uncomely; but in general their skins 
were dark and sallow, as they must be 
from the effects of dirt, smoke, and bad 
potato fare, as well as from natural com- 
plexion. Their hair was of that dark 
madder hue, which seems peculiar to the 
western Irish, and which is never seen 
amongst the better classes; it is not red 
or crimson—not the tint of a carrot, or 
a brick, or of mahogany—I think it has 
more the tint of faded moroceo leather 
than any thing I can just think of, This 
kind of hair is generally coarse, strong, 
and wavy in its lines, while it hangs, as 
the wild girls let it, falling over their 
necks, and is in general accompanied 
with dark eyes, high cheek-bones, and a 
large mouth. Out of one cabin, a mul- 
titude of girls, aged from ten to four- 
teen years poured, almost all with hair, 
complexion, and countenance of the cha- 
racter I have just described, all dressed 
in woollen boddice and petticoat of home 
manufacture, and without any die what- 
soever, but the colour of the wild sheep’s 
back, and without any head or foot gear 
whatsoever; light and agile in their 
forms, with wild and wondering eyes 
they stood and looked at us.” 


Among the domestic habits which, 
for revolving centuries, still mark the 
people is that of stradogue, peculiar, 
we believe to Ireland, and which our 
correct and fastidious neighbours of 
England will hardly believe yet linger 


himself would at once throw his own poor town, into the scales, as a make-weight 


to effect it. 
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among us. It is thus described in the 
poetic epistle already quoted— 


** Under a plaid, which did extend 
Cross the whole floor from end to end, 
On litter laid, like horse at manger, 
Which served for family and stranger.” 


The poet does not state “ the whole 
truth.” The bed-fellows assembled 
under this quilt are all in a state of na- 


ture, like the bride at the wedding of 


Baltymore. 


**It was expedient as soon as possible 
to move into the open air, and they had 
to pass through the outer room, and this 
was indeed a novel and curious sight. 
My friend assured me he never was 
more amused in his life than at such a 
display of human snorers, covering the 
whole floor as with a living carpet. 
This was the first time he, though ac- 
customed to cabin habits, had witnessed 
the primitive but not promiscuous mode 
of sleeping ; he has however often seen 
it since ; this is what is called sleeping 
in stradogue, and is regulated as follows : 
the floor is thickly strewed with fresh 
rushes, and stripping themselves en- 
tirely, the whole family lie down at once 
and ‘together, covering themselves with 
blankets, if they have them, if not, with 
their day clothing, but they lie down 
decently, ‘and in order ; ; the eldest daugh- 
ter next the wall farthest from the door, 






* The usage which our tourist here notices is of early date in Ireland, and men- 
tioned by many writers. The indisposition to the incumbrance of dress is thus 








then all the sisters, according to their 
ages ; next the mother, father. and sons 
in succession, and then the strangers, 
whether the travelling pedlar, or tailor, 
or beggar; thus the strangers are kept 
aloof from the female part rof the family, 
and if there be an apparent communit 

there is great propriety of conduct.’”* 


And we, too, have occasion to know 
that it is a general practice among the 
peasantry, even of a better description, 
in several other parts of Ireland, for 
whole families of all ages and both 
sexes, to sleep together in the same 
way; and though it has been objected 
to, as proving the degrading immoral- 
ity of the people, we believe it is a 
proof of their simplicity and innocence. 


We have never heard an instance of 


any impropriety of conduct resulting 
from such a practice; and we are 
ready, not to defend the practice, but 
to applaud the exceeding purity of our 
poor peasantry, whom it cannot cor- 
rupt—* to the pure all things are 
pure.” 

The face of this district lies in a sin- 
gular position. Instead of descend- 
ing from higher ground to the sea, 
from which it can be seen on the ho- 
rizon, it is an inclined plane in the op- 
posite direction ; the base lower than 
the level of the water, and the plain 


described by an eye witness 200 years ago :— 


“I have seen at Corck with these eyes young maidens stark naked grinding of 
corn with certaine stones to make cakes thereoff, and striking of into the meale tub 


such reliques thereoff as stick to them. 


**An Italian friar coming of old into Ireland, and seeing at Armach this their 


dyet and nakedness of women, cried out— 


Civitas Armachana—Civitas vana— 
Carnes crude—tmulieres nudz. 


* The very chiefes of the Ir ish, as well men as women, goe naked in very winter 


time. A Bohemian baron, coming to the house of O'Cane, a great lord among 
them, was met at the door by sixteen w omen, all naked, except their loose mante Is, 
whereoff eight or ten were very faire, and two seemed very nimps—with which 
strange sight his eyes being dazzled, they led him into the house, and then setting 
downe by the fier with cross legges like taylors, desired him to set downe amongst 
them. O'Cane afterwards came in naked exce 2pt his mantel, threw it aside, and 
sat downe naked also—entertained the baron in Latine, begging of him to throw 


off his clothes and sit naked also. To conclude, men and women at night going 
to sleepe lie thus naked in a round circle about the fire.” 


See a very curious book for this and other usages of that period— 


** An Itinerary 


by Fyne Morrison, gent., first i in the Latin tongue and then translated by him into 
Ragheb, containing his ten years’ travels through the twelve dominions of ‘Germany " 
emialande, Sweitzerlande, Netherlande, Denmarke, Polande, Italy, Turkey, 
— Englande, Scotlande, and Irelande. London: printed by John Reale, 


dwelling at Aldersgate-street, 1617. 
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ascending to a considerable height, 
and then abruptly terminating in the 
stupendous cliffs of the coast, which 
form a tall rampart, as much superior 
to “ the artificial pride” of that which 
shuts out the sea from the lowlands of 
Holland, asthe work of nature from the 
hands of God is to that of the hand of 
man, and the vast Atlantic to the flats 
of Zuider Zee. Our tourist having 
explored and recorded all that was 
curious in this low region, proceeds to 
Killala, and embarks to view the won- 
ders of this rocky barrier which pre- 
sents a face to the sea the most splen- 
did, picturesque, and beautiful that ever 
lined a coast. Killala recalls to his 
mind the many distinguished bishops 
who had held the see in ancient and 
modern times. Lynch, who confuted 
the fictions of Cambrensis ; Ottoway, 
with whom our tourist claims connec- 
tion ; Stock, who held the see when 
the French landed; and last, though 
not least, the good Bishop Verschoyle, 
one of the most amiable, kind and cha- 
ritable, that ever adorned the episcopal 
bench. His guide spoke of all the Pro- 
testant bishops he had known as good 
and kind men, who staid at home, spent 
their money among the people, set a 
good example, and did harm to no man. 
The poor lived on their bounty, the 
tradesmen on their employment ; and 
he concluded with a prayer that God 
would “ forgive them that took away 
such good kind gentlemen from our 
poor little out of the way town.” 
Among the amiable qualities of the 
worthy Bishop Verschoyle, he never 
built ‘up the gaps in his walls, 
but connived at the poor people, 
allowing their cattle to enter and 
graze at their will. But he mentioned 
a more active trait. The round tower 
of Killala had been struck by light- 
ning, and the masonry displaced by a 
large bulk projecting from the side of 
the building. This was repaired by 
the bishop, “and it was he that was 
the good kind gentleman,” said the 
narrator, and I’m thinking that if 
the lightning had not come till his 
lordship was taken away from us, we 
would not be looking at this town now. 
I remember well the time he put the 
finish on the repairing of it. It must 
have cost a sight of money, the seaf- 
folding ; but any how, there was a dis- 
ute about the way the finish should 
S put on the top; the Catholics 
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wanted to have a cross fixed on it; the 
Protestants wanted a weather-cock, 
and the sailors resorting the place, 
proposed to make a light-house of it. 
‘No,’ says the bishop, ‘it shall be the 
way it was ever and always—the way 
St. Patrick left it I'll have it.’ So there 
it is, and there I hope it will remain 
ever and always.” 

This antiquarian trait of the bishop, 
is consonant to his character; we 
knew him to be a most zealous, though 
unassuming friend of the antiquities 
of Ireland, particularly its music ; 
and a warm patron of the Irish Harp 
Society of Dublin, instituted to res- 
cue from oblivion its songs, and revive 
the ancient bards, by instructing a 
number of blind boys, and presenting 
them with a harp, as a means of live- 
lihood. We are glad to find Arch- 
deacon Verschoyle, his son, we sup- 
pose, among the most acute geolo- 
gists of Ireland, and illustrating the 
geological strata of the see over which 
the reverend bishop presided. 

Among the curiosities of the coast, 
is the promontory of Downpatrick, on 
which stands the rock called “ St. 
Patrick’s Anvil.” Here it was when 
he first landed in Connaught, he shod 
the ass that was brought to him, and 
on which he rode through the coun- 
try. But near it is a natural object, 
much more interesting; this is called 
Dumbrista, or “ the broken fort,” as 
the Irish appellation signifies. It is 
an insulated precipice, containing, on 
its summit, an area of about half an 
acre. It stands like a great cylinder 
out of the boiling water, about two 
hundred yards from the main. It 
seems to resemble the Hageira, or 
“Fungus rock,” in the island of 
Gozo, being like it, broader on the 
summit than at the base on which 
it reposes, and was probably pro- 
duced by the same cause; the disin- 
tegration of the substance of some 
more soluble material in the rock, 
leaving a chasm between it and the 
main, a process which is still going on 
at Gozo, where roads sometimes lead 
the traveller to a precipice over the 
sea, where they abruptly terminate. 
But the circumstance which gives 
Dumbrista a striking feature of singu- 
larity, is the existence of the remains 
of an edifice, which seems to corre- 
spond with similar remains on the op- 


posite cliff, as if they originally com- 
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posed one building, and were sepa- 
rated by some sudden disruption. The 
extraordinary appearances, and the 
difficulties of accounting for them, 
induced the party who visited the 
spot with our tourist, to sit down on 
the promontory, and with the objects 
in view, to discuss the matter. This 
dramatic argument reminds us of the 
interesting and graphic scene in the 
opening of Minucius Felix, when he 
and his friend sit down on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and discuss the 
points of Paganism and Christianity. 
As C. O. and his friends did not 
agree in their respective theories, we 
cannot take-upon us to decide. 

- _—— est tantas componere 

ites,” 


but we refer our readers to the book 
itself for many ingenious and curious 
facts of antiquity and geology, not 
only on this, but on various other 
occasions. 

Another distinguished feature are 
those excavations called Poolnashan- 
thana, occasioned by the decompo- 
sition and falling down of a crust 
or covering overhead. These are 
very common in various parts of Ire- 
Jand ; we have seen a very large and 
deep one at Dunmore, on the estuary 
of the river Suir, at the entrance of 
the harbour of Waterford, called the 
“‘bishop’s hole,” from some tradition 
of Cromwell's soldiers throwing into 
it a Roman Catholic bishop, when 
Oliver laid siege to Waterford. It 
opens by a quadrangular aperture, re- 
sembling an immense hopper of a mill 
in the middle of a field, at several 
hundred yards from the sea. It is 
the haunt of innumerable seals below, 
and birds who build in the roof above. 
We remember causing a musket to be 
fired into the aperture, and watching 
at itsmouth, where the din and clamour 
of its inhabitants rushing from it 
was very extraordinary, and the ha- 
voc we made among them quite san- 
guinary. We believe a repetition of 
this cruel amusement has now caused 
the cave to be deserted. The Pool- 
nashanthana of Downpatrick is infa- 
mous also for its melancholy accidents, 
more afflicting than the slaughter of 
seals and sea birds, and less problema- 
tic than the casting in of a bishop, 
one of which is as follows :— 


“ But this is nothing to what occurred 








some forty years ago, when the French, 
by landing at Killala, had induced the 
population of Mayo to rise in rebellion, 
and when, after early success, and sub- 
sequent defeat, the hopes of the insur. 
gents were altogether extinguished by 
the defeat and surrender of the French 
at Ballinamuck,— and, after the sur- 
render of Killala to the king’s forces, 
the hour of retribution came down on 
the poor misguided people, and the curse 
of martial law, domiciliary visits and 
free quarters wasted all around. There 
is a village in the Laggan, not far 
from Downpatrick ; the young and able 
of that community had, in the general 
rising, gone out,—and why should not 
they, when told by their betters, in 
whom they entirely trusted, that their 
country and their religion called them 
to the field ; they had been at thet taking 
of Killala and Ballina, and were active 
—as all Roman Catholic Mayo was—in 
defeating Gerieral Lake at Castlebar ; 
and now they had come home to reap 
their corn, and their wives and families 
had given God thanks that, with but 
one or two exceptions, all had returned 
safe, and the wise and prudent had 
asked what had been gained by all this 
ruxtion, and the answer still was, ‘ It’s 
well it’s no worse,’ when the hard word 
came one day, as the whole village po- 
pulation was busy stooking the oats, 
that the army from Killala was coming, 
that the terrible Frazer fencibles were 
at hand,—hard, stern, plundering men 
who gave no quarter. Of course, the 
men’s consciences told them that as in- 
surgents they were amenable to the law, 
and their fears urged their flight—but 
where? The red coats were too near 
to give them time to flee to the moun- 
tains, and so they made to the cliffs. 

‘* Here, often these young and active 
men were accustomed to go a fowling, 
and along the great precipice of Down- 
patrick, pluck the young sea bird from 
the ledges of the rock, rob the sea pi- 
geon’s nest, or surprise the young seal 
in the recesses of Poolnashanthana. In 
pursuit of these wild sports, their prac- 
tice was, to let themselves down by 
ropes, and, trusting to the steadiness 
and vigour of their companion above, to 
hang along the face of the cliff, or des- 
cend to holes and caves otherwise inac- 
cessible. On this occasion, they recol- 
lected the Poolnashanthana, and aware 
that the tide was out, considered that 
they might safely resort to the ledge of 
rock that remained for some hours un- 
covered below, and there stay concealed 
until the soldiers had scoured their vil- 
lage and retired, under the conviction 
that ‘their victims had escaped. Ac- 
cordingly, they, to the number of twen- 
ty-five, took an active and able-vodied 
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woman with them; and by means of 
her holding a rope from above, all suc- 
cessively descended the chasm, and 
seated themselves on the rock, while the 
woman went back to the village, having 
received strong injunctions to return 
and draw them up again when the army 
had gone away, or, at any rate, before 
the tide should rise and cover their 
resting-place. 

‘*It may be imagined the suspense 
of those poor men: they were near 
enough +o heer in the still autumn day, 
the musket shots; they thought of 
their houses fired, their corn in flames, 
their cattle driven off, and what was 
worse than all, their defenceless wo- 
men abused: and the day wore away; 
and the westering sun sent its slanting 
beams more and more faintly down the 
chasm; the tide was coming in fast, 
the ripple became a wave as it boomed 
in, al rose gradually so as to touch 
and cover their feet. But why go on? 
The woman went, but returned not; 
frightened out of her wits by the fury 
and licence of the soldiery, she forgot 
her trust, and fled away towards the in- 
land hills ; the army had retired, night 
came on, and the tide rose to its accus- 
tomed limits, and it covered higher than 
any human head that populous rock ; 
and when another sun arose, and the 
women and greybeards of the doomed 
village came to Poolnashanthana, they 
could see some corpses lying dry and 
bloated here and there in the caves and 
chasms ; others had floated out to sea. 
The sun has seldom shone on a more 
melancholy sight! But it avails not to 
continue the subject,—a generation of 
the males of that poor hamlet was swept 
away, and at this day not an old man is 
to be found there.” 


From the lofty cliffs of this coast, 
the visionary peasant still sees a vast 
continent emerging, at stated periods, 
from the surface of the sea, and so 
distinct and infallible, that sheep are 
recognised grazing on its cliffs, and 
clothes drying on its hedges; but to 
remove all doubt as to its existence, 
the very inhabitants of the island have 
been drawn up from the bottom of the 
sea. A woman, named Biddy Tool, 
still living, was gathering deelisk on a 
rock, when a fishing boat passed, in 
which was her own brother. They 
took her on board, and they proceeded 
to the fishing ground and cast their 
lines. A strong tug was felt on one 
of them, and to the astonishment of 
the man who drew it up, he pulled a 
child into the boat. It was green and 
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fishy looking, but in all other respects, 
a perfect human child. The terrified 
fishermen were glad to get rid of him, 
so they threw 7 overboard, when 
he gave a kick, and again dived to the 
bottom. This, however, did not save 
the unfortunate fellow who hooked 
him, for he died within the year, 
though perfectly hale and healthy 
just before. This fable is worth re- 
cording, only, as a proof that the story 
of O’Brassil’s Island, Bo-fin, St. 
Brandon’s, and sundry others, which 
tradition has handed down, is the sub- 
merged Atlantis, which the priests of 
the Egyptian delta promulgated. The 
supposed land had its place on maps 
so late as the year 1755—and is still 
believed to exist in the west of Ireland. 
It is certain that the various pheno- 
mena arising from changes in the den- 
sity of the atmosphere and its refract- 
ing powers, have given rise to unreal 
visions in all parts of the world—from 
the towers and battlements seen in the 
Arctic regions, to the mirage of the 
tropical deserts—and so has caused the 
semblance of land to appear and dis- 
appear to the eyes of the fanciful 
and astonished peasant on this coast ; 
but we think it not improbable, that 
there has been some real founda- 
tion for the existence of such Atlantic 
lands. We know that the Azores and 
other groups bear incontestable evi- 
dence of volcanic origin, and were 
thrown up at some remote period, by 
submarine explosions ; and it is equally 
probable that others which once ap- 
peared above the surface of the sea, 
again sunk within its invisible recesses. 
In our own time, two instances of this 
kind occurred: one off the coast of 
St. Michael's, in the Atlantic ; and the 
other off the coast of Sicily, in the 
Mediterranean. They were both 
landed on and taken possession of as 
permanent territorial acquisitions, in 
the name of respective sovereigns, but 
both again disappeared, and one of 
them with the union flag of England 
flying on its summit, and we have ac- 
tually in our possession, specimens of 
mineralogy gathered on their surface, 
incontestable evidences of a sunken 
land, which once, and that very re- 
cently, was, but now is not. 

The book is full of real anecdotes 
and legendary tales, some of which 
we have heard before, and some not. 


Eagles and fairies abound in Erris, and 
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as objects of interest and notoriety, 
afford many tales. The eagle carrying 
away the child is common, and forms 
the reverse of a Mank’s halfpenny, but 
we confess, the Irish version of it is 
an improvement. The claws of the 
bird entangled in the swathing of the 
child, too heavy for its strength, and 
the mother following it with a spade, 
as it slowly flew just above the sur- 

face, and “attacking the eagle for her 
child, are additions quite graphic and 
national. The fresh herrings on the 
eagle's nest is a version of Sinbad the 
sailor and the manner in which gems 
were procured from the valley of dia- 
monds ; but tying the woollen string 
round the young eaglet’s throat, and 
taking away the fish they could not 
swallow, and so supplying his master 
with a fresh herring to his breakfast 
every morning, was an expedient at 
once original, and doing credit to Irish 
ingenuity. The following is a fairy tale 
of a cow, of which, however, we have 
heard similar stories in the south of 
Treland :— 


“ Phelim Barrett, a man well to do in 
the world, was getting on like all his 
neighbours, that is, just as their fathers 
before them did. He was married, of 
course; had his cabin full of children in 
one end of it, leaving room for the cow 
and two pigs at the other, not to say 
any thing of a goat, a dog, and a cat. 
But Phelim’s course was not all along 
fated to run smooth, for his cow fell 
over a precipice, and her leg was broken, 
and there was nothing for him to do but 
to cut her throat, and though she was 
any thing but fat, yet making the best 
of a bad bargain, and as half a loaf is 
better than no bread, Phelim salted the 
carcass, and if he was short of milk, at 
any rate he and his had plenty of beef 
while it lasted, barring that it was the 
least taste in life tough. 

*« Well, Christmas time was over, and 
Lent coming on, and Phelim was very 
lavish of his meat, seeing that it would 
be of no use after Shrovetide ; when one 
evening, long after the sun was set, he 
hears a noise at the door ; just like the 
lowing of a cow, so thinking it was one 
of the neighbours’ cattle that had got 
into his potato garden, he went out, and 
sare enough he saw by the light of the 
moon a beast standing at his door, for 
all the world like his own brindled cow ; 
he felt her left horn, and found his own 
brand, he saw the same round white spot 
on her right hip, and her tail was short 
as was his own cow's. ‘Och, thin, 


Nanny Voe, my jewel, I'd swear that 
you were your own self, barring that I 
ave been eating you these five weeks;’ 
with this expression of hope and doubt, 
he called on his wife to come out and 
help to verify the fact ; and, in the mean 
time, Phelim began to pull underneath, 
to ascertain whether Nanny Voe bad 
any milk in her teats, and w vhile doing 
so, off the cow bounced. Phelim, not 
liking to part with her, made a grasp at 
her tail, which catching, and still the 
cow proving too strong to be stopped, 
off both man and beast went as fast as 
a cow could canter, and hither to this 
very rath she came with Phelim clinging 
to her tail. Now there is a round hole 
in the centre of the rath, about as wide 
as would admit a man’s body; to this 
the cow made, and down she went, and 
Phelim would have gone with her, only 
that before he was sucked in, he dis- 
entangled himself from the tail, and 
home he went very thankful to the Vir- 
gin, and all the saints, who saved him 
from being taken by ‘the gentry,’ who, 
no doubt desired, as they had the ghost 
of his cow, to have his own also, to have 
and to hold till the day of judgment.” 


Among the strange objects of super- 
stition in this region, is the worship of 
the anvil which forged the shoes of St. 
Patrick’s ass! He saw two women 
prostrate on theground before the stone 
that represented this object of strange 
superstition. They lay flat, with their 
blue mantles thrown over them, and 
their heads a little elevated towards 
the holy stone. The utter prostration 
of mind, as well as body, was marked 
by the profound absorption of the 
faculties while in the act of adoration 
—a circumstance so remarkable among 
the poor peasantry of Ireland. The 
more strange, unw orthy, and material 
the object is, the deeper is the impres- 
sion. In the « Holy Island” of the 
county of Wexford, we have ourselves 
seen adoring pilgrims at such a 
shrine ; on it was laid a shapeless mass 
of stone, before which the poor people 
bowed and prayed with deep solem- 
nity; then taking it up with proper 
respect, as if almost afraid to defile it 
by their touch, they kissed it and 
passed on. This stone, we were in- 
formed, was the representative of the 
head of some local saint: but the fea- 
tures were entirely obliterated and 
kissed away by the lips of the pilgrims. 
Notwithstanding the pain such acts of 
degrading superstition must give to 
every mind imbued with a feeling that 
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God is a spirit, and he ought to be 
worshipped in spirit and truth, we 
heartily concur in the reflection of 
C. O. on this occasion :— 


** Yet I desire it to be understood that 
neither I nor any one in my company 
attempted to mock these simple crea- 
tures. Unable to converse in conse- 
quence of the difference of language, 
we had no power of convincing them 
of their error, and felt we had no right 
to east ridicule, or even the appearance 
of distrust, on what was evidently de- 
vout, the soul of anxious seeking; sincere 
piety was beaming from the countenance 
of the younger, and there was honest, 
undoubting, simple confidence in that 
of the older. They both, poor things, 
were anxious to do something satis- 
factory in the eye of heaven; and, 
alas ! in their ignorance were inquiring, 
‘wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, or bow myself before the most 
high God?’ And it was not for us, as 
we could afford no better, to despise 
what we felt contained one element, at 
any rate, of the sacrifice which God 
accepts—a sincere and single-hearted 
devotedness.” 


One solitary attempt was made to 
introduce a Protestant colony into 
this district: and when we con- 
template the wonderful success of 
the same attempts in the north of Ire- 
land, and see the flourishing state of 
the Protestant plantations of James 
the First ;—-when we contrast the ac- 
tivity, intelligence, and rational piety 
of the reformed cultivator of Down, 
Tyrone, and Derry, with the misery, 
destitution, ignorance, and degrad- 
ing superstition of the poor Catho- 
lic peasant of Erris and Tyrawly, 
the contrast affords a painful contem- 
plation. According to C. O., this 
attempt in Erris failed from a cause 
least likely to produce such an effect 
—an excess of religious zeal. The 
colonists were Cromwell’s puritans. 
*Tis certain the morose and gloomy 
asperities of self-denying pharisees, 
who affect a superior degree of sanc- 
tity, and show it by a sour and repul- 
sive demeanour, is revolting to the or- 
dinary feelings of men ; are-action takes 
place, and the descendants of such 
characters run into the opposite ex- 
tremes of levity and indulgence. So 
it was with the Erris colony. 


** His son Arthur, when times became 
more secure, and the act of settlement 
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gave the security the new proprietary 
wanted, introduced a colony of Protest- 
ants, who were located principally in 
the peninsula of the Mullet, and were 
accompanied by a clergyman of their 
own persuasion, and under the inspee- 
tion and encouragement of their land- 
lord, who gave them leases in perpetuity, 
and afforded them every facility, they 
threw most of the available land into 
stock farms, forcing the natives to retire 
to the mountain glens of the interior. 

“It is evident that the men, who had 
the courage to undertake this settlement, 
had also the moral energy to persevere ; 
therefore, while this generation lasted, 
improvements went on, a better breed 
of cattle and superior tillage were in- 
troduced, and though they were annoyed 
and robbed by the old natives, still the 
colony prospered as well as circum. 
stances would admit. But here, as 
indeed elsewhere all over Ireland, and 
at all times of its history, the genera- 
tion that succeeded the first settlers was 
of a very deteriorated character. : - I 
believe no race of men was ever known 
to have changed character so rapidly 
as the Cromwellian settlers; the de- 
scendants of the stiff, stern, often fanati- 
cal, sometimes pious Puritans, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians, became the most 
yrofligate and careless of mankind. It 
is been always the character of the 
English settlers in Ireland to become 
‘ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores ;’ but I be- 
lieve no race so rapidly adopted the 
wild extravagant character of the Irish 
as the Cromwellian. Before half a cen- 
tury had elapsed, properties that had 
been divided amongst soldiers, officers, 
and adventurers, werelavished and spent 
as easily as they had been acquired; and 
instances are on record of estates, now 
worth thousands per annum, being ex- 
changed for a horse, a setting dog, or 
some even more vicious accommoda- 
tion.” 


Of the original settlers who signed a 
petition to the president of Connaught 
for the redress of some grievances, the 
families of but two still continue Pro- 
testant: the rest adopted the religion, 
as well as the careless, sloppish, and 
profuse habits of the natives among 
whom they were located. 

The poor peasants of this district 
are, generally speaking, of a quiet, in- 
offensive character, and, however low 
in the intellectual scale, and the crea- 
tures of ignorance and superstition, 
seem free from that ferocity which ex- 
citement developes in the conduct of the 
Catholic peasantry of other parts of 
Ireland. They have been equally tried, 
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and have come pure from the fire. In 
the insurrection in Leinster, and the 
outbreaks in Munster, the deeds of 
cruelty perpetrated make one’s blood 
run cold; and the memory of Sculla- 
bogue will be as indelible as that of 
St. Bartholomew. But whenthe French 
landed in this region, and the excited 
peasantry were free agents to act on 
the dictates of their worst passions, 
they stained themselves with no similar 
atrocity. It may be said, that their 
Gallic allies were a powerful restraint 
on them ; but instances of disinterested 
humanity shown to loyalists, even at 
great personal hazard, evince an en- 
during goodness of heart, that no 
excitement can obliterate. A Protest- 
ant gentleman, obnoxious to the insur- 
gents, fled to the cliffs on the coast, 
climbed up to a projection of the 
rock, and with much hazard and diffi- 
culty drew up his family after him. In 
this eyrie, exposed to all the incle- 
mency of the weather, he was faith- 
fully and carefully attended by a poor 
Catholic schoolmaster, his foster-bro- 
ther, who watched over his safety with 
unremitting care, bringing him pro- 
visions and every thing necessary, for 
six weeks, during which his conceal- 
ment was necessary. This forms a 
strong and pleasing contrast to many 
acts of heartless desertion and gross 
treachery evinced in the conduct of 
the Leinster insurgents, among whom 
the hedge schoolmasters were the 
most influential to excite, and the most 
ready to betray. 

The style of the book is singular, 
and what its author, in his own 
way, would perhaps call composite. 
There is such an order in literature as 
well as in architecture; where the 
features of all are blended together : 
and in this they may be seen ;—the 
solid strength of the Tuscan, the 
rustic simplicity of the Doric, the 
light grace of the Ionic, and the or- 
nate display of the Corinthian. There 
is a constant irregularity in his man- 
ner ; sometimes a quaintness like fun ; 
—sometimes a plainness approaching 
to inelegance: and were a critic to 
search for faults, he might say his 
humour was too broad, and his expres- 
“sions too homely for such a work. But 
we don’t say so ; these faults—if faults 
they be—give variety and are redeemed 
by so many excellencies, that they are 
lost in the crowd. When the occasion 


Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. 
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calls for it, his language accommo. 
dates itself to the subject, and is grave, 
or gay, or pathetic, or descriptive, 
The paintings of scenery on the At- 
lantic coast are felicitous; and _ his 
submarine landscapes of medusa, 
asters, fuci, and other brilliant and 
curious objects, tesselating with their 
varied and vivid tints the bottom of 
the limpid sea, are as singular as they 
are beautiful. 5 

On the whole, we say, that this 
book, as well as others of our author, 
havea higher claim to our attention than 
mere amusing sketches of men, manners, 
and places. Besides the many scientific 
and antiquarian details, they point out 
the melancholy contrast existing be- 
tween those parts of Ireland which 
still remain inastate of alienation from 
British connection, and those more 
fortunate ones which are enlightened 
and improved by it. The farther we 
are removed from the intercourse of 
our enlightened neighbours, the more 
unimproved and destitute is our state. 
To what purpose is it that our bays 
and harbours on the west coast ex- 
pand their capacious bosoms to the 
Atlantic, and invite the commerce of 
the world, when one sandy shallow 
cove on the east displays more wealth, 
activity, improvement, and civilization, 
than the whole range. There they 
remain, in solitary magnificence, as 
they came from the hand of God, con- 
ferring neither good nor profit on the 
poor, indigent, lazy, ignorant peasant, 
that creeps along their shores,displaying 
irresistible specimens of a country for 
which God has done so much, and man 
so little. The state of the population 
of the west now exhibits, in a forcible 
manner, what all Ireland once was, and 
which its greatest enemies would wish 
it still to be,—bitterly prejudiced 
against the improvements of the sas- 
senach, and undyingly hostile to the im- 
pieties of the Reformation,—preferring 
a cave in a bog to aslate house, and the 
legend of the anvil that forged the 
shoes of St. Patrick’s ass to the Bible. 
But we trust the day will yet come, 
when “justice will be done” to Ire- 
land. There is yet a fund of good- 
ness and intellect in the character of 
our poor peasant, which improvement 
may draw upon,—which is not even 
yet exhausted by the intolerant bigotry 
of the M‘Hales, or the ferocious bru- 
tality of the O’ Connells. 
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SIR THOMAS MOLYNEUX, BART.) M.D. F.R.S.s 


Fellow of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland ; Professor of 
the Practice of Physic to the University of Dublin in 1717; State Physician, and 


Physician General to the Army, &c.* 


PART I. 


Tue biography of one, who, to the 
highest professional attainments, and 
the most extensive practice in his call- 
ing, added a well-deserved reputation 
in general literature, natural history, 
and antiquities, together with a feeling 
heart, and an unostentatious piety, is 
rare even in this present age of gene- 
ral scientific knowledge, and politic 
religious profession. But the history 
of the distinguished individual, much 
of whose life and writings are con- 
tained in the following sheets, begets 
a peculiar interest in us from the pe- 
riod at which he flourished, the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
and his intimacy and correspondence 
with several of the most enlightened 
men of his day; in the ranks of 
whom rise Locke, Addison, King, 
Marsh, Ashe, and others of like emi- 
nence. Dr. Sir Thomas Molyneux, the 
first medical baronet ever created in 
Ireland, was descended from one of the 
most remarkable families that stand 
forward on the page of our country’s 
history, and one that have preserved 
their allegiance to the constitution, 
and proved their devotion to the re- 
formed faith, through evil and good 
report, for not less than three centu- 
ries. And, from the period of their 
first settling in this country, to the 
present, they have added to their other 
qualifications the not less enviable 
ones of being patrons of learning, and 
benefactors to some of the most valu- 
able institutions that have advanced 
the revival of learning in this king- 
dom. 

The name of Molyneux is Norman, 
but the family, although of French 
extraction, were English subjects at 
the remotest time at which their his- 
tory is extant, and resided at Calais, 


which was then attached to the crown 
of Henry the Eighth, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. A _ brief 
notice of this family, from their first 
settlement in Ireland, to the death of 
Sir Thomas, will carry us down a 
stream of time, broken by the boiling 
surge of civil wars, reversal of dy- 
nasties, and national degradation ; 
and dashing headlong, like some moun- 
tain torrent, from rock to rock—up- 
turning, in its course, the barriers of 
social order, and swamping the flowery 
fields of literary and scientific know- 
ledge, until, mingling with the calm 
and placid waters of more quiet and 
civilized times, it will hurry us through 
the history of events long since past ; 
and we trust for ever. 

The ancestry of the Molyneuxes 
may, with certainty, be traced back to 
about the year 1500, as residents at 
Calais; and, in the year 1531, was 
born Thomas Molyneux, an only 
child, who was, at a very early age, 
left an orphan, to the care of John 
Brishin, an alderman of his native 
city. 

In 1558, when Calais was re-taken 
by the French from Queen Mary, this 
Thomas was taken prisoner, and some 
notion may be formed both of his 
wealth, and of the high price set upon 
him, from the fact of his having paid 
five hundred French crowns for his 
ransom ; a very considerable sum in 
those days. 

He forthwith proceeded to Bruges, 
in Flanders, where he resided for some 
time, and married the daughter of one 
Stabaort, a burgomaster, a person 
eminent for his credit and wealth asa 
merchant, and for his strict honour, 
moral worth, and stern uprightness as 
a citizen and a man. By this mar- 
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riage, the fortune of Mr. Molyneux 
must have been considerably increased, 
inasmuch as the family papers inform 
us that his father-in-law was possessed 
of upwards of £20,000, a sum equal 
to five times as much in the present 
day. He resided here for some ten 
years; when, in 1568, the then occu- 
pant of St. Peter’s c hair, erected the 
dungeons of the inquisition, in the 


Netherlands ; and the long reign of 


cruel persecution that was waged 
against the Protestants of that coun- 
try commenced ; and this scourge was 
there the more felt, in that it had for 
its executioner, the stern and “ unre- 
lenting” Duke of Alva. 

Being a staunch adherent to the re- 
formed religion, and desirous to res- 
cue his wife and family from the hor- 
rors that were hourly gathering around 
them, Thomas fle d to England, and 
resided chiefly in London, where, in 
the forty-second year of his age, he 
underwent an operation for a disease 
to which his family had been subject. 
A memento of this effect of surgical 
skill, by which a most valuable life 
was preserved to the country, still 
exists in the museum of Trinity Col- 
lege. Itis acalculus of enormous size, 
mounted in silver, and bearing this 
oe. A Domino factum et 
mirabile January, 1573, xt. 42.” 

His lee wning and attainments soon 
recommended him to Queen Elizabeth, 
and in 1576, at the age of forty-five, 
he was appointed Chancellor to her 
Majesty’s Exchequer in Ireland, frem 


whence is dated the first connection of 


this family with our island. 
Two remarkable events occurred at 
this time in Ireland; one was the 


eee with ‘‘star chamber. 
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foundation of the Unrverstry in 1591, 

to which monument of piety and learn- 
ing he contributed £40, an honour 
that his descendants may be prouder 
of, than of all the fleurs de lis, 
crosses, molines, or passant tigers, that 
are blazoned on the field of their es- 
cutcheon. The second circumstance 
alluded to, was the establishment of a 
legislative assembly ; and the two sons 
of the chancellor—Samuel, the Queen’s 
Surveyor-General, afterwards Mar- 
shal of the Court of Castle Cham- 
bers ;* and Daniel, afterwards Ulster 
King at Arms—sat as representatives 
in the Jirst g g neral parliament that was 
ever called in Ireland; the one repre- 

senting Mallow, the other Strabane.+ 
Mr. Thomas Molyneux lived in Tho- 
mas’ Court, near St. Catherine's 
Church, Dublin, and had a country 
seat at Tallagh. He was remarkable 
for his hospitality and splendid enter- 
tainments, which may account for the 
comparatively small fortune he be- 
queathed to “his children. ‘Thus, al- 
though he possessed, independently of 
his private practice and the revenues of 
his office, the customs of the port of 
Dublin, then amounting to £8,000 a 
year, (exclusive of wines,) at a rent of 
£181 16s. 8d. for twenty-one years, 
and also farmed some of the see lands 
in the vicinity of the city ; (the for- 
mer being a lease from the crown, in 
the 37th year of Elizabeth’s reign,) 
the estates and money left by him were 
by no means commensurate with this 
great income. He diedin hissixty-sixth 
year, and is buried in Christ Church. 
He was a person much attached to 
learning, and the intimate associate of 
the celebrated Ussher.t Of his sons 


A grant of this office, with a fee of 


ade to Samuel Molyneux, “during good behaviour, the 2]st of 
year of Elizabeth. 


A grant of the office of clerk general 


of her majesty’s works, was made to him on the 9th June, in the forty-sec mid 
year of the reign of Elizabeth; also a grant of a pen: ion of four shillings per 
diem “quamdiu se bene gesserit,” on the 24th of December, 1604. A feoffment from 
James Stanihurste, gent., of certain lands in Newhall and Clondolkan, was made 
to Samuel and Daniel Molyneux, the 19th of May, 1607. 

t Letters patent of free denization were granted to Samuel and Daniel Moly- 
neux, the 16th of August, in the thirty- sixth year of E aabe th’s reign ; so that, pro- 
perly speaking, these were the founders of the family in Ireland. It is possible 
that this act of royal favour may have arisen from applic ation having been made to 
the queen to dispossess Thomas “Molyne sux of the chancellorship, in cons sequence of 
his being an alien born. To this end, a commission was addressed to the second 
baron of the exchequer, and the attorney-general. 

The records of this commission are in the second remembrancer’s office. 

{ In the title of an unpublished memoir of Sir Capel Molyneux, to which we shall 


hereafter allude, being ‘An Account of the Family and Descendants of Sir 
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Samuel and Daniel, who have been 
already mentioned, the former conti- 
nued in office under the reign of 
James I., by whom he was created, in 
1607, Seneschal of the Manor of 
Newcastle, one of the strongest fron- 
tier barriers that had, in thore troubled 
times, to be erected to defend the 
city against the wild mountaineers of 
Wicklow, who occasionally came down 
from their craggy heights to levy a 
“black mail” on their more wealthy 
neighbours of the plain and city.* He 
died suddenly, unmarried, in 1625, 
And now we come to speak of Daniel, 
who, if not equally eminent with his 
father, was yet remarkable in his day, 
from his participation in the political 
events of the time, and from some 


taste for literary acquirements ; he en- 
tered Cambridge at fifteen, (there 
being then no University in this coun- 
try,) where he attained to eminence 
for his knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin tongues: and his having a mind 
accustomed to constant research and 
original investigation, added to his 
classic taste, eminently fitted him for 
the office of Ulster king-at-arms, than 
whom few have filled that important 
office with more credit and ability.f 

Our esteemed and learned friend, 
the present Ulster King at Arms, 
informs us that the chief manu- 
script works on heraldry, belong- 
ing to his office, amounting to se- 
veral volumes, and drawn up in the 
most accurate and beautiful manner, 


rather romantic scenes in his private are from the pen of Daniel Molyneux, 
life. At an early age he evinced a who is spoken of by Sir James Ware, 


Thomas Molyneux, Kt., Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland to Queen 
Elizabeth,” and printed at Evesham in 1820, with some additions by the Rev. Dr. 
Barrett, F.T.C.D., it is seen that he is styled Anight ; and in the sketch of his life, 
given in the pages of this little work, he is indifferently called Mr. and Sir Thomas. 
Although this opinion has been held by some, yet it doth not appear that he ever 
was knighted. Sir W. Betham informs us that he was not. At the time of his 
appointment to the chancellorship, he certainly was not, as he is called in the 
book of patents, Mr. Thomas Molyneux. He remained in this country till his 
death, and there is no notice of his being created a knight in the heraldry-office ; 
but what adds peculiar force to our belief is, that in a manuscript in the hand- 
writing of his great grandson, (the subject of these pages,) to be referred to here- 
a‘ter, he is thus mentioned, in describing a picture in his possession, in 1716 :—* Mrs, 
Katherine Stabaort, of Bruges, in Flanders ; a head, drawn about 150 years ago ; 
wife to Thomas Molyneux, Chancellor to the Queen Elizabeth, in her Exchequer of 
Ireland.’ It is stated elsewhere, however, that a Sir Thomas Molyneux accompa- 
nied Edward the Third to the taking of Calais, where he settled, and his posterity 
enjoyed high posts, and official situations ; but the genealogy of the family having 
been destroyed during the sacking of that city by the Duke of Guise, we are unable 
to trace the descent till the twenty-second year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
except that this Sir Thomas was the only survivor of his family, and that (as the 
book of Heraldry informs us,) his son, Vivian de Moulins, was the first who bore 
the fleur de lis in the arms ; and from him it has passed to the present family. 

* A grant of the office of seneschal of the four royal manors of Neweastle, 
Esker, Tassagard and Cromlin was made to Samuel Molyneux, gent., and bears 
date the 13th day of December, in the fifth year of James the First.—Patent 
Rolls of Chancery. 

+ A grant of the office of king of arms and principal herald of this kingdom, by 
the name of Ulvester, to Daniel Molyneux, is dated the 28th of June, in the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign of Elizabeth. He held this office during the whole of the 
reign of James I., and to 1629, after which he held it jointly with Adam Ussher. 

A royal commission issued by order of his Majesty Charles the First, directed 
to Daniel Molyneux, Ulster king of arms, and his sufficient deputy or deputies, for 
conferring with the nobility and gentry of this realm in matters of arms and pedi- 
grees, and reformings of such abuses as shall occur in his visitations and travels, as 
are proper and incident to his place of king of arms, in conformity with a former 
commission of his late majesty (James I.,) is dated Dublin, 21st November, 1626 

He surrendered the office of king of arms on the 24th of April, 1629, and on 
the following day, letters patent passed, appointing him and Adam Ussher, Esqrs., 
and the survivor of them, to the office of king of arms, and principal herald of this 
kingdom, by the name of Ulvester, during their natural lives, “‘ guam diu se bene 
gesserint,” with the annual fee of forty marks English, in as large and beneficial a 
manner as Nicholas Narbon, Christopher Ussher, or the said Daniel Molyneux, or 


any other person formerly held the same.—Patent Rolls of Chancery. 
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as venerande antiquitatis cultor. He 
shared the friendship, and was fre- 
quently corresponded with on lite- 
rary matters by two of the greatest 
men of his day—-Camden, the well- 
known antiquarian and historian, and 
Primate Ussher, who, in the funeral 
sermon preached upon the occasion 
of his friend's decease, said that “ for 
learning and parts he was a Daniel 
indeed.” 
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Daniel Molyneux married the se- 
cond daughter of Mr., afterwards Sir 
William Ussher, a name too well re- 
membered to require comment on its 
merits. Sir Wm. Ussher was the first 


person who had (and that at his own ex- 
pense,) the New Testament scriptures 
translated into, and printed in Irish, 
for the use of the natives of this coun- 
try.* 


The following anecdote which is re- 


* As much interest must no doubt attach to the first printing of the Scriptures 
in the Irish tongue, and as it was chiefly brought about by the munificence and zeal 
of Sir William Ussher, a name so intimately connected with that of Molyneux, we 
insert the following notice of it. 

Regarding the efforts that have been made from time to time to have the Serip- 
tures translated into Irish, we quote the following from the interesting little volume of 
Mr. W. 8. Sankey, a work whose merits have never been sufficiently acknowledged. 

“The first authority that I shall adduce, is the celebrated Richard FitzRalph, 
better known by the name of Richard of Armagh, who was promoted to the pri- 
macy of Ireland in the year 1347. We are told by Hale, that he translated the 
New Testament into the Irish language, and concealed the copy in the wall of his 
cathedral, with this note :—‘ When this book is found, truth will shortly be revealed 
to the world, or Christ will shortly appear.’ 

“Walter FitzSimons, Archbishop of Dublin, procured a statute to be enacted in 
the year 1484, which recites, that many of the benefices of the see of Dublin are 
situated among the native Irish, and the English clergy are cither ignorant of their 
language, or afraid to dwell among them, from which cause the care of souls is 
piteously neglected ; and enacts that the archbishop shall have liberty to present 
clergymen of the Irish nation and language to such livings for a certain time. 

«In the reign of Edward the Sixth, we find the first paragraph of the instrue- 
tions given to Sir James Crofts and the Council, a. pv. 1551, to run thus :—‘ To 
propagate the worship of God in the English tongue, and the service to be trans- 
lated into Irish for those places which need it.’ 

“* Lord Chancellor Bacon, in a paper addressed by him to Mr. Seeretary Cecil, 
declares, among other matters, that they should take care of the versions of bibles 
and eatechisms, and other books of instruction into the Jrish language. 

‘“‘ Sir Henry Sidney, Chief Governor of lreland, the friend and playfellow of Ed- 
ward VI., and styled by the people—‘ the good lord deputy,’ wrote thus to Queen 
Elizabeth :—‘ In choice of ministers for the remote places, where the English tongue is 
not understood, it is most necessarie that soche be chosen as can speak Irishe, for 
which searche would be made first and speedilye in your own Universities ; and 
any found there, well affected in religion and well conditioned; besides, they should 
be animated by your Majestie, yea, though it were somewhat to your Highness’s 
charge, and on peril of my liffe, you shall fynde it returned with fayme before three 
years are expired.’ 

** Animated by these remonstrances of her ministers, Queen Elizabeth sent over 
a fount of Irish types in 1571—‘ In hope that God, in his mercy, would raise up 
some one to translate the New Testament into their mother tongue ;’ and it was 
ordered ‘that the prayers of the church should be printed in the Irish language 
and character, and that a church should be set apart in the chief town of the very 
diocese where they were to be read, and a sermon preached to the common people 
in their own language. The types were transmitted to John Kearney, Trea- 
surer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor of the same.” 

See ‘a brief sketch of various attempts which have been made to diffuse a know- 
ledge of the holy Scriptures through the medium of the Irish language”—Dublin, 
1818—see also ‘ Historical Sketches of the Native Irish and their Descendants, 
by Christopher Anderson, 1830”—also “ BistiotnEca Scoto-CELTica.” 

The translation of the gospels was then commenced by Bishops Walsh and Kear- 
ney, in 1573; and upon the assassination of the former, in 1585, it was carried on 
by Kearney, and Nehemiah Donnellan, a native of Galway, but who was educated 
at Cambridge, and was afterwards raised to the see of Tuam in 1595, It is also 
conjectured that Donnellan assisted in it previous to the death of Walsh. The 
work appears to have advanced but slowly till undertaken by William O'Donnell, 
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lated of Daniel Molyneux, is charae- many who tread the courts of pa- 
teristic of the times and of the state laces. 

of society in which he lived; and al As king-at-arms, a question was 
though the lamentable effect of such referred to him by two ladies, his own 
lawless conduct is not very likely to relations, who had quarrelled about 
pass unpunished in our own days, we _ precedency, and which he decided ac- 
greatly fear the same cause of quarrel cordingly. Captain Stewart, the hus- 
may still be latent in the breasts of band of the lady against whom the 


a man of distinguished learning, and an Irish scholar of considerable eminence, who 
states in the Irish preface, that he and his colleagues were much assisted in 
their labours by young Myles McBrody, (or Bhruaideadha,) then in the col- 
lege of Dublin, a man well skilled in the language. By all these the translation 
was completed to the end of the gospel of John, and the printing of it was com- 
menced in the University, in 1602. It appears from materials in our possession, as 
well as from the English preface to the work, that the father of Sir William Ussher 
was a steadfast promoter of this undertaking; but the chief expenses of it were 
defrayed by the province of Connaught, when Sir Richard Bingham was governor 
there. This Sir Richard Bingham died in 1598, so that the money must have been 
levied long before they began to print. Sir Richard was not a very likely person 
to forward such a work, but is merely mentioned as president of the council of 
Connaught in that day. This assembly used to meet in Athlone, Galway, and 
other large towns of that province, and had the power of taxing themselves. The 
books containing the acts of this senate are now lost. For some unaccountable 
reason, the work was only proceeded with as far as to the end of the sixth chapter 
of St. Luke, and remained in this unfinished state during the next five years. he 
defalcation of the Connaught funds, or the neglect of the college, can alone offer 
a reason for it. It was then that the zeal and enterprise of Sir William Ussher 
came forward to complete the noble task of first giving his country an edition of 
the Scriptures in a not ‘ unknown tongue.” 

The printing of the remaining portion of the manuscript was re-commenced in 
the house of, and at the sole cost of Ussher. O’Donnell informs us that he en- 
trusted much of the rest of the translation of it to young Daniel Inigin, who, as 
well as himself resided with Sir William till the work was completed. The names 
of McBrody and Daniel Inigin have not been before mentioned by any of the 
commentators on the Gaelic Scriptures, although they seem to have materially con- 
tributed to the translation, especially the latter, who is highly spoken of by O’Don- 
nell. We are indebted to our talented friend, the present professor of Irish in the 
University, for calling our attention to their merits. 

From the imprint we learn that ‘* This was printed in ‘ The town of the ford of 
the hurdles,’ (A mbaile atha cliath, the Irish name for Dublin,) at the house of 
Master William Ussher, at the foot of the bridge, by John Francke, 1602.” It is 
a small quarto, and from a very beautiful copy in the library of the University, we 
learn that it was dedicated to King James I., by O'Donnell. ‘“ Yet,” says he, ‘the 
hope of future blessings, by means of your Majestie’s College, lately erected near 
Dublin (where this work was begun and continued for some time), and the fervent 
zeal and Christian affection of Sir William Ussher, your Majestie’s faithful ser- 
vant, and Clarke of your Councell generall in your Higness’s realme of Ireland, 
(who, following the steps of his religious father, willingly undertook the greatest 
part of the charges of this impression,) did greatly kindle mine affection to follow 
the work with all earnestness.” And then follows the Irish address to the reader, 
of which we have already spoken. 5 

An apparent anachronism presents itself here, in dedicating a work printed in 
1602, to James I., who did not commence to reign till a year afterwards. This is 
accounted for by the lapse of five years that took place in the printing of it, it 
being more than probable that the title was struck off along with the first sheet, 
and the dedication not till the year in which it was published, which appears to us 
to be 1607, and not 1603, as is generally seopenek The printing of the portion 
subsequent to the 6th of Luke, is much inferior to that preceding ; the type ap- 
pearing to have lost much of its sharpness, but on the whole, it is a very beautiful 
specimen of the art, and was in all likelihood the third Celtic book that had ever 
issued from the press. Francke, or Francton, the printer, was a German. Much 
inaccuracy has appeared in different authors who have alluded to this New 
Testament. : 

We grieve to say that the error of our University in 1602, has never yet been 
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decision was made, whether stimulated what troublesome, as he walked by 
by his angry and crest-fallen spouse, Captain Stewarts side, he took it off, 
or instigated by some private resent- laid it aside. The captain and his 
ment, determined upon the assassina- "Wflians took advantage of this ; and in 
tion of Mr. Molyneux, and waited but that part of the garden that was far- 
h ese ie. aoe his horrible thest from the house, they fell upon him 
5 e opportunity of putting his “ee ‘© with their swords, as if they had been 
designs into execution against this 


E : resolved to tear him piecemeal, one or 
worthy and inoffensive man. two of them holding him, while the 


The circumstance is thus related by _ others butchered him with many griev- 
Sir Capel Molyneux, as it occurred in ous wounds, till he dropt down as dead 
the autumn of 1613:— before them; they had probably left 

him so, had not the cook looked out 

**He came at a convenient season to upon hearing a disturbance in the gar- 
the king-at-arms’ house, attended by two den. He happened, for some purpose, 
ruffians, his servants, and found him to have a spit red hot in the fire at that 
walking alone in the garden. He had instant; this he snatched up, and with 
put on his sword, just being on the _ it ran out furiously against the ruffians, 
oint of setting out for his country- who immediately fled, making their way 
ent at Newland; but finding it some- over the garden wall: but they did not 





redeemed; for a single edition of the Irish Scriptures has never issued from the 
printing press of Trinity College, nor, indeed, a correct copy of the English ver- 
sion, although they alone, (with the King’s printer,) possess the privilege. Nor 
have, we fear, sufficient efforts been made to further some of the best interests of 
religion and learning, or fulfil one of the original designs of the University, 
by encouraging the study of our nalive tongue, till the 20th of November, 1840, 
when the board acknowledged at least, the importance of the subject, by appoint- 
ing the Rev. Thomas D. Y. Coneys, professor of Irish. 

Had the knowledge of our native tongue formed even an item in the learning 
patronized by this highly endowed establishment, the history of our country would 
not now be mixed up with so much legend and fable; the poems of Ossian would 
be known to exist in the mouths of the people, and we would not have the majority 
of our Irish antiquaries totally unacquainted with the language of the times and 
things of which they write. We are, however, bound to say, that if ever there was 
a period in which legitimate, and we trust successful, efforts were making in the 
cause of Irish literature, it is the present. The Royal Irish Academy, and the 
lrish Survey, have already done much ; and we have “ bright promise” of an abun- 
dant harvest from the labours of the Archieological Society, established this year. 

Let us conclude this over lengthened sketch by a quotation from a letter of 
King James L., in behalf of the prelates and clergy of this kingdom, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 

** And because wee understand that the simple natives of that one kingdom, 
whoe by experience, wee heare, are found to be farr more tractable amongst the 
rude Irishmen than amongst the unconformable English, are still kept in darkness, 
and apt and ready thereby to be misled into error, superstition, and disobedience 
> = * which proceedeth through want of ministers whoe could speake 
their own language, whome they may understand, because our Colledge of Dublin 
was first founded by our late sister of happie memorie, Queen Elizabeth, and hath 
beene since plentifully endowed by us, principallie for breeding upp the natives of that 
kingdom in civility, learning, and religion, we have reason to expect, that in all this 
long tyme of our peaceable government, some good members of the natives should 
have been trained upp in that Colledge, and might have been employed in teaching 
and reducing those which are ignorant among that people; and to think that the 
governors of that house have not performed that trust imposed in them, if the 
revenues thereof have been ctherwise employed ; and therefore wee doe require that 
henceforth special care be had, and that the visitors of the Universitie ke required 
particularlie to looke into and take care of this point, and the supplying of the 
present want, that choice be made of some competent number of towardlie young 
men, alredie fitted with the knowledge of the Irish tongue, and be placed in the 
Universitie, and maintained there for two or three years; to catechise the simple 
natives, &c., and when any livings that are not of any great value fall void among 
the meere Irish, these men be thought upon before others; or to be placed with 
other able ministers that possess livings among the meere Irish, when for defect of 
the language they are able to do little good, to be interpreters unto them, which 
wee think will be a principall meanes to reclaim the poor ignorant people.” 
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so entirely escape, but that he run the 
spit into the back of one of the villains, 
though not so effectually as to hinder 
his escape. The barbarity of this action 
made a great noise: the mouths of all 
that heard it were open against Stewart. 
The aggravations unexampled, the oc- 
easion, an officer of character doing 
his duty. Stewart flies into England to 
tell his own story, before the king-at- 
arms’ complaint could easily reach the 
king, or at least make the best interest 
he could by the influence of a powerful 
kinsman of his who was in some place 
in king James’s court; this he did so 
effectually as to get himself knighted, 
and obtained from the king, upon some 
pretence or other, a bounty of 666/.’”* 


In process of time, however, the 
true statement was laid before the 
king, who, being much exasperated at 
so gross an outrage being committed 
on the person of one of his officers, 
and at the deception practised on the 
court, directed a commission under 
seal to Sir Arthur Chichester, then 
lord deputy of Ireland, to inquire into 
the case, compensate Daniel Molyneux 
for the wrongs he had sustained, and 
bring the offender to punishment. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
public voice, that so loudly and so 
justly called for vengeance on the as- 
sassin’s head, he not only escaped for 
the time, but shortly after found 
means to inflict another injury of a 
pecuniary nature on his victim. 

At length, after long procrastination 
and countless annoyances, the only re- 
paration that the king-at-arms received 
was, that the lord deputy directs 
Stewart to pay him one hundred 
pounds to defray the expenses attend- 
ant on his long confinement. The 
effect of this treatment was, that, in 
addition to the bodily infirmities and 
maimed state of Daniel Molyneux, his 
mind received a severe shock, and he 
bitterly felt the unjust and cruel de- 
cision of those appointed to adjudicate 
on the affair. And being himself a 
man most unoffending in his nature, 
most just and honest in his dealings 
with the world, of literary and retired 





already mentioned. 





habits, much attached to his own 
family, and possessing a heart that 
could be touched with the afflictions 
of others,—he felt all this the more 
acutely, for that much of the perse- 
cution proceeded from his own rela- 
tions and kinsfolk. Sir Robert New- 
comen was the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Molyneux, and the father-in-law of 
Stew art, and is believed to have been 
the prince ipal instigator of the latter in 
his most iniquitous purposes. f 

We cannot conclude this notice of 
aman so memorable among the an- 
cestry of this family, without record- 
ing a most remarkable circumstance 
connected with the scene just described. 
And this we do the more readily, be- 
cause it comes from an authentic 
source ; and also that it strengthens 
the now very generally admitted fact 
of there being a prescience in dreams 
—a foreshadowing of future, as well 
as a remembrance of past events, in 
those nightly visitations that rise 
before us, and for a moment draw 
aside the veil that hangs between the 
visible and the invisible—the material 
and the spiritual; and which, like 
many other equally occult phenomena 
in nature, must have their existence 
acknowledged, though their explana- 
tion is equally without the grasp of 
man’s intellect, and beyond the limits 
of his comprehension. 

The subjoined account was collected 
from witnesses of most unquestion- 
able veracity, who had it from the 
mouth of Mrs. Molyneux herself ; a 
woman equally endowed with firm- 
ness of character, piety and conscien- 
tiousness, and whom no’ considera- 
tion could have engaged to affirm a 
falsehood. Theaccount she gave was 
as follows :— 


** The night before her husband was 
so barbarously attacked by Stewart and 
his assassins, she started out of her 
sleep, screaming and trembling in the 
utmost distraction, catching her husband 
in her arms. Upon his waking, and ask- 
ing her what could so distract her, she 
told him that she dreamt that villains 





* Unpublished Memoirs of the Molyneux Family, by Sir Capel Molyneux— 


t In 1614, he addressed a curious Latin epistle, upon the subject of his misfor- 
tunes, to his friend and relative, Primate Ussher ; which still exists in the collection 
left by that prelate to the library of this University, but is too illegible, from the 


effects of fire and other causes, to admit of insertion here. 
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had set upon him to murder him, and 
that she imagined she had found him in 
his bed, and at the point of death, Her 
husband, nothing surprised, said it was 
only a foolish dream, and desired her to 
compose herself to rest. But no sooner 
was she asleep again, but again she was 
affected as before ; which so distracted 
her, that she slept not again that night. 
The next morning she left her husband, 
taking horse for Newland, and went 
from Thomas Court to her father’s 
house at Bridgefoot. There she had 
not been an hour, before tidings were 
brought her of her husband’s misfor- 
tune: she ran immediately, like one dis- 
tracted, to her house, found her hus- 
band seated in a chair in his chamber, 
all his wounds bleeding, and in the very 
position (as she asserts) in which her 
dreams had represented him to her. 
This narrative had not a place in these 

apers (papers of Sir Capel Molyneux, ) 
Put her veracity, and the testimony of 
those (William Molyneux, Esq., and Sir 
Thomas Molyneux, Bart., her grand- 
sons) who received the account from her 
were unquestionable.” 


Daniel Molyneux died in 1632, at 
the age of 64, and is buried in the 
tomb of his father-in-law, Mr. William 
Ussher, in St. Andrew’s church. He 
had several children; of whom Tho- 
mas, the eldest, was governor of 
Wicklow Castle on the breaking out 
of the rebellion, and was murdered by 
the insurgents. 

Of the rest of his family, but two 
had posterity, or lived to an age to 
render their history worthy of re- 
cording—Samuel and Adam. This 
Samuel was originally intended for 
the church, and for this purpose his 
father had him taught Irish at a very 
early age, in order to enable him to 
address his countrymen in that lan- 
guage—a practice worthy of imitation 
in the present day, especially now that 
our University has established a pro- 
fessorship of that tongue. His father 
dying when he was but sixteen years 
of age, added to the shattered state of 
the family property, and the rebellion 
of 1641 then breaking out, induced 
him to become a soldier, as was gene- 
rally the fashion under similar circum- 
stances in those times. 

Samuel Molyneux seems to have 
been peculiarly suited to that particular 
branch of the profession that he entered 
upon—the ordnance—e ‘specially on ac- 
count of his intimate acquaintance with 
mathematics. Accordingly, he rose to 
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be master gunner of Ireland, a situation 
he continued to hold, though not by 
any means from necessity, till turned 
out with other Protestants by Tyr- 
connel. 

By the talents and industry of 
Captain Samuel Molyneux, the family 
fortune again rose to eminence—and 
yet he appears to have been unsoli- 
citous of worldly honours and prefer- 
ment, for he refused the profitable 
place of recorder of the city of Dublin, 
and also rejected the offer of a joint 
share in the survey of Ireland with 
Sir William Petty. His studies and 
innocent amusements seemed much 
more to engage his attention than the 
pursuit of riches ; the making experi- 
ments in the field with the long gun 
and mortar was his favourite diver- 
sion— 


‘He had a gun-yard enclosed in the 
field belonging to the Soldier’s Hospital, 
with a butt and culverin mounted, and 
above half a mile of ground worked out 
for the random shot of the mortar ; he 
was eminently skilled and curious in 
the art, and kept the place of ‘mortar 
gunner’ merely for the delight he had 
in making experiments in that way; he 
used to say it was his friend in time of 
need, when he had no other support ; 
that he loved it, and would stick to it 
for old friendship’s sake. He wrote a 
book of gunnery according to the prin- 
ciples of Galileo and ‘Torricelli, de 
motu projectuum, after he was seventy 
years of age! He was much favoured 
by the first Duke of Ormond (w hei 
general) on account of his skill in the 
management of the artillery during the 
wars with the rebels which began in 
1641, and papers are preserved by the 
Kilkenny family that record, that at the 
battle of Ross, Captain Molyneux so 
disposed the small cannon that with one 
discharge of the two pieces it destroyed 
not less than eighty men and horses.” — 
Carte’s History of ‘the Duke o of Ormond. 


He was, moreover, a man of excel- 
lent judgment, and, at the same time, 
of a lively and vivacious disposition— 
tolerably well read in natural philo- 
sophy, and anice and curious observer 
of nature—an excellent mathematician, 
and partic vularly remarkable for plea 

santry in conv ersation, and aptness in 
story-telling—and so much was he 
admired by all who knew him that he 
bore the sobriquet of * Honest Sam 
Molyneux.” So smoothly did this good 
man “glide through the vale,” that he 
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never had a contest or a law-suit with 
any one. His filial piety was the 
theme of admiration, and the poor 
weekly partook of his bounty at his 
door. He has declared that he was 
never guilty of intemperance but once 
in his life, and that by accident ; and 
this is the more astonishing in the life 
of a soldier of his time. He was a 
constant reader of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and so attached to the Church 
of England that even in Cromwell’s 
time he always found some private 
meeting where the liturgy formed part 
of the service—and for fifty years he 
had never laid down on a bed of sick- 
ness. 

Descended from so honourable and 
distinguished a house, and possessing 
so many charms of both a public and 
a private nature in his own person, 
one might naturally expect some signal 
blessings to attend the fortunes and 
posterity of this good man; and in 
this instance, at least, our expectations 
do not fall short of the goal, for he 
was the father of two of the mest 
distinguished individuals that Ireland 
produced in the latter part of the 
17th century, William and Thomas— 
the latter of whom is the object of 
the previous genealogical sketch, and 
the subsequent memoir. 

In 1646, Captain Samuel Molyneux 
had married Margaret Dowdal, a per- 
son that was much distinguished in her 
day for her skill in music, engaging 
manners, and elegant address. She 
sang extremely well, and played on 
the lute, harpsichord, and viol; but 
these accomplishments fell far short 
of those rarer, more valuable and 
beneficial ones, that adorned her cha- 
racter as a mother and a wife. And 
to the early training of her children 
may be attributed much of that taste 
for those walks in life in which her 
sons excelled, thus furnishing an 
additional evidence (should one be re- 
quired) to prove the effect a mother’s 
training can have on adult life; by 
developing the intellect, by observing 
the natural inclination, and by guiding 
into the proper channel even the very 
infantile ideas of her children. 

The last years of Captain Molyneux 
were embittered by bodily infirmity, 
from a cause that has been already 
mentioned as one to which his family 
was subject ; but though his sufferings 
were great, yet those he bore with pa- 
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tience—nay, cheerful resignation. He 
died in 1693, wanting but a few days 
of 77, and is buried in the tomb of his 
grandfather, Sir William Ussher, in 
St. Andrew’s church. 

Thus concludes the sketch of his 
life in the family papers from which 
we have already quoted :— 


“He saw the plague raging in Dub- 
lin, where he lived, and yet he and his 
family escaped it. He saw a dreadful 
massacre and bloody war break out; he 
engaged in the war as captain and en- 
gineer ; the war cutie long, yet it 
doth not appear that he received any 
signal hurt in any battle. He saw his 
family grow up beside him ; his daugh- 
ters married and settled in the world, 
his sons universally respected and ad- 
mired for their genius, learning, and 
probity, and his children’s children like 
olive branches around his table. He 
saw three of his children, with their fa- 
milies, driven from him in his old age 
into another kingdom, through ill go- 
vernment and the iniquity of the times ; 
and he saw them all return to him again 
with joy, and settled peaceably in their 
own houses, and at last died in the midst 
of them, surrounding his bed. He saw 
the kingdom wasted and ruined by an 
intestine and bloody war; and he lived 
to see our civil and religious rights re- 
stored, and all settled in peace and 
tranquillity.” 

It has been already mentioned, that 
Samuel Molyneux had a younger bro- 
ther, named Adam, who also entered 
the army, and became a captain of 
horse. He, too, was distinguished ; 
but principally for his undaunted cou- 

rage and military skill. As was cus- 
tomary in those day s, at the conclusion 
of the war his arrear of pay was paid 
in lands ; these were situate in Long- 
ford, where he retired and spent the 
remainder of his life; and which 
county he represented in the parlia- 
ments of 1661 and 1662. He wasa 
bold and fluent speaker, and made a 
considerable figure in the house. Upon 
the restoration of king Charles he was 
created provost-marshal of Leinster. 

Thomas Molyneux, the subject of this 
memoir, was born in Dublin, (probably 
near Ormond gate, at the end of Cook- 
street, where it joins Bridge-street,) on 
the 14th of April, 1661; but of his 
boyish days little record has descended 
to the family. It may, however, be na- 
turally conjectured that much of the 
thirst after knowledge and scientific 
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inquiry that so distinguished his ma- 
ture years, was not only instilled into 
him by the guidance of a woman such 
as his mother is described, but arose 
in a great measure from the bright 
example set him by his learned father 
and forefather ; but if ever talent was 
hereditary, it was in the family of 
Molyneux. 

From Dr. Henry (afterwards Bishop) 
Rider’s school, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, at 15, as a gentleman 
commoner, under the care and tuition 
of Doctor William Palliser, afterwards 
lord archbishop of Cashel. He re- 
mained in the University about seven 
years, till he took his Master's degree 
in Arts, and also that of Bachelor of 
Medicine. 

Independently of there being no 
established School of Physic in Ire- 
land at that period, Mr. Molyneux 
and his friends were fully aware of the 
great advantages that a young medical 
man would acquire by a few years’ 
travel in other countries, and a course 
of study in some of the foreign col- 
leges. 

Impressed with this idea, he left Ire- 
land immediately after he had taken 
his Bachelor of Medicine’s degree, 
and visited London, and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

He sailed from Dublin for Chester 
early in May, 1683 ; and the day after 
his departure the following letter was 
addressed to London to him by his 
brother William :— 


** Dublin, May 5, 1683. 


“Dear Tom—When a man is in the 
hurry of a journey, and both himself 
and friends engaged in accommodating 
him thereto, there is little roome left in 
the mind for the consideration of de- 

arture. It so fared with me when I 
ast kist you; but when I came home, 
and calmly sate in my study, began to 
think of my own loneliness, I could not 
but drop a tear or two for your depar- 
ture: but these again I soon wiped away 
by the thoughts of your great good, to 
which your journey tended. 

* But that to me also some advantage 
of your travells may redound, and that 
in the lonely condition I am (for I have 
no one now with me that takes delight 
in the subjects I fancy, or with whom I 
ean exchange a thought concerning a 
book), I may be in part recompensed 
for your absence, and that we may be as 
it were yet together, I think it conve- 
nient in this letter to lay down to you a 
method and some rules for your constant 


writing to me, and which I shall always 
observe in my writing to you, as far as 
the barrennes of this place will give me 
occasion. 

** And the first and cheif rule that I 
would have you propose to yourself is— 
that all your letters, in the relations 
they give me of any thing should be 
full and compleat, and rather write two 
letters than by brevity run into obseu- 


rity; let the account you give me of 


things be such as you would publish, 
were you to write your travells: and 
this minds me of letting you know that 
your letters to me may very well con- 
tain the diary of all your observations 
of any things remarkable, for I shall 
constantly lay them safely up, and upon 
your return (if God will ever make me 
so happy as to see it) they may be as so 
many compilements of observations, out 
of which you may, as occasions happen, 
recollect any things remarkable, in 
order to publishing, or any other use 
you may make thereof hereafter. By 
this method, deare Tom, you will be 
saved the trouble of writing many 
things twice over—first in your own 
diary, and then to me; for you may 
wih more ease still, as you compleat a 
sheet of observations, send it over asa 
letter to me. This method I would have 
you observe, not only when you are in 
Holland, but now whilst you stay in 
England; and consider, in every place 
you go to, in every curiosity you see, in 
every occurrence that happens to you, 
whether, if you were writing your tra- 
vells, you would not state that, and how 
you would relate it,and so transmitt it to 
me; for I shall keep all your collections 
very safely by me, till I see you, that 
then you may make what use you please 
of them. But neither would I have you 
stick too close to the fancy of writing 
your travells, as not now and then (as 
occasion requires) to take excursions on 
other subjects not so proper for travells, 
and yet may be very acceptable to me 
—such as information relating to cu- 
rious books, learned men, and some curi- 
osities that may relate more particularly 
to my particular fancy. I am sure, 
though I never was farther than Eng- 
land, I could hartily wish that I had 
observed any such method, either to 
myself, or some trusty friend, of noting 
down what was observable in the various 
places I was in. If I had, I should not 
now be ata loss for several things I 
would give my little finger to retrieve, 
but cannot without visiting all those 
places over again. 

‘“*And I would have you consider, 
Tom, that though you are now abroad 
in the world,—delighted, I dare say, 
with every variety of pleasing objects,— 
yet there will come-a time when you must 
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be forced even to take up with your old 
dull friends of Ireland, amd vast here. This 
consideration should make you have your 
thoughts constantly fixed on us here, 
and take the other world but at random: 
and therefore, in whatever business you 
are employed abroad by us that are left 
behind, you are to do it with the same 
diligence and care of pleasing as if you 
were to see us next week, or were 
but in the next county. Consider with 
yourself, the things you are now doing 
are wholly de signed for this place, and 
therefore let no new acquaintance—no 
foreign interest so dispose your mind, 
as to be negligent in any thing that will 
redound to your pleasure in this place, 
—such as buying books, compiling ob- 
servations,” &e. &e. 


This was answered on the 15th of 
the same month, as follows :— 


“Lond. May the 15%, 1683. 


“ Dear Brorner,— After a long and 
tedious stay of 5 days in Chester, and 4 
upon the road, Iam at last come to Lon- 
don, where I recevy’d yours of the 5t 
instant. As for those rules and method 
you iayd down for our constant writing 
to one another, I like them very well, 
and will as far as me lies allways ob- 
serve them. But I was a little con- 
cernd that you should think it necessary 
to give me a caution of being mindful 
of my friends, and diligent in their 
business when ever they imploy’d me; 
for it seem’d as if you mistrusted the 
love and kindness I ought to bear to 
my friends and relations: but if you 
harber the least suspicion of any such 
thing, my readiness, care, and diligence 
to serve you and them shall fully con- 
vince you of the contrary. But now to 
give you an account of some passages 
I have mett with since I left you. 

The next day after I came to Chester, 
I went to see Dr, Henry Williamson. 
He is a man that has not much in him ; 
and tho I had but little of his conversa- 
tion (for I did not desire much), I am 
sure I can not be out; I believe he gets 
but little by his practise, which I judge 
by the meaness of his habit, and his not 
being universaly known in this small 
town. He was one of our Colledg in 
Dublin himself told me ; and I was in- 
formd that he would have taken his doc- 
tors degree there, but they deny’d him ; 
whereupon he went over to Holland, 
and got it of the University of Lyden, 
whose testimonium he shewd me, with 
the heads of the professors, and seal of 
the university to it; which confirmd me 
in the opinion of forren universitys giving 
degrees upon very easy terms. He 
promis'd to give you a short account of 
the Irish Rebellion, and was very civill 
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to me, so that he deserves a better ca- 
racter at my hands, were I not to tell 
you the down right truth. I was with 
Mr. Write ; he shewd me the sketch of 
the Irish Man, which he had then all- 
most finishd; it look’d exceeding well, 
and doubtless he has us’d a great deale 
of pains and art about it, as he himself 
protests, 

‘I was introduced to the Bishop of 
Chester, by one of the aldermen of the 
city: he was very obliging, and dis- 
cours’d with me concerning Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Lyden, which he much 
undervalu’d because it was not regu- 
lated and governd after the manner of 
our universitys. He was formerly pro- 
vost of Trinity C olledg, i in Cambridge, 
and therefore seem’d to preferr that in 
his discourse. He is a very universaly 
learnd man; but, as I heare, he is 
chiefly famous for his great skill in the 
Greek tounge. Heis very like the pic- 
ture before his book upon the Creed. 
I saw his library, which was in two 
severall roomes ; perhaps they may be 
very choise books, but they do not ex- 
ceed in number, I am confident, Dr. 
Loftus his collection. 

‘ A Saturday, in the evening, being 
the 12", I came to London. I and Mr. 
Allen have took up loggings at the sign 
of the Showerhocens over against St. 
Dunstan’s church, in Flect-street,— 
whither you may direct your letters for 
me. 

‘ [have not yet had the opportunity 
of delivering ere a one of your letters 
or any that was sent by me, but that to 
old Mr. Haak, who was very kind to 
me on Mr. Bulkely’s account, and pro- 
mis'd to bring me acquainted with his 
cozen, Dr. Siare, whome you have heard 
of, and an other forren physitian of 
Lipsik, lately come into this kingdom.” 


Several other letters of alike cha- 
racter passed between the brothers 
during Thomas’ stay in London ; but 
from their length we are unable to 
give more than a few extracts. On 
the 12th, William wrote a long and 
very interesting account of his obser- 
vations on the water newt,—which 
were subsequently published at length 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
and in “ Boat and Molyneux’s Na- 
tural History of Ireland.” He also 
informs him of a wonderful conjuror 
that was then exhibiting in Dublin; 
and likewise details a remarkable case 
of stricture of the esophagus that oc- 
curred to the innkeeper of Clones. 
His next—carried by Mr. Ashe, and 
dated the 19th—contains some cri- 
tical notices of Flaherty’s “ Ogygia,” 
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just then published, and with whom he 
had entered into a correspondence on 
the subject. He says, he finds him a 
*‘Jearned and rational man, from whose 
endeavours (if possible) we may expect 
some light into our profound antiqui- 
ties.” Each of the letters of William 
Molyneux, the astronomer, contains 
many curious critiques upon, and also 
inquiries after, the works upon learned 
and scientific subjects that then issued 
from the press ; and from the pains he 
took to collect, and from the difficul- 
ties that existed of obtaining such, we 
learn not only his great zeal and ex- 
tensive knowledge, as connected with 
all literary matters, but also the great 
scarcity of books in Dublin about that 
period. 

In his following epistle—of the 26th 
—he advises his cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with Flamsteed, then the 
astronomer royal, and with whom 
William was (as we learn from the 
writings of both) on terms of the 
greatest intimacy. He likewise adds : 
——* On Mr. Flaherty’s account (whom 
I mentioned to you in my last) I am 
come acquainted with a physician of 
about thirty or forty years old, in this 
town,—one Dr. Roger Mooney, come 
within this twelve months from the 
University of Paris. Ihave had but 
little discourse with him, so I can 
give you no account till further ac- 
quaintance. This minds me to let 
you know that squinting Dr. Sturde- 
vill dyed here last week.” This phy- 
sician was a person of some practice 
in Dublin about that period. He also 
desires him to get Mr. Flamsteed to 
instruct him in the most expeditious 
way of “ managing his sextants in ob- 
servation—for I find it difficult,” says 
he, “to regulate both the toothed 
semicircles, so as to bring the instru- 
ment easily and quickly upon objects, 
as you know we found it in the last 
comet. Pray, dear Tom, learn to be 
as helpful to me in my studies, as I de- 
sire, according to the utmost of my 
power, to be to you in yours. Amongst 
other things, it will be pleasant to me to 
have from you your free opinions and 
characters of men, especially such as I 
have heard of. For very often, in 
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personal conference, men appear quite 
different from what their books or 
letters may show them, On this account 
let me know your thoughts, as often 
as they occur, of Mr. Flamsteed, Mr. 
Boyle, Dr. Grew, Mr. Hook, or any 
others I have heard of.” The re- 
mainder of this letter, so full of bro- 
therly affection, and breathing the 
kindly spirit that animated and united 
these two great men—the greatest 
naturalist and physician; and the 
greatest mathematician and astrono- 
mer, that our country then boasted of 
—is too good not to be here inserted : 


** Dear Tom,—You will not wonder 
at these sudden and miscellaneous inti- 
mations I give you, when you consider, 
that I look upon your going abroad, and 
seeing curiosities and rarities of arts, 
sciences, and men, as, next and imme- 
diately after my own doing so, the most 
pleasant thing to me in the world, and 
from which I expect the greatest satis- 
faction. I excepted my own travelling ; 
but, upon second thoughts, I need not 
do that: for as nature has made little 
distinction hetween us in making us two 
sole brothers, so I'll break down that 
small partition of two, and make us one. 
One, dear Tom, in mind and souls; 
one in affection and mutual holds to each 
other, in that small portion of life that is 
allotted to usin this world, which, (though 
of itself wretched enough) by this affec- 
tionate confidence and running hand and 
hand with our studies, will be rendered 
much more pleasing and easy to both. 
And, moreover, you must consider that I 
write to you just as, were you present, 
I should speak to you; not standing 
upon any decorum or form, but pouring 
out my thoughts as they occur, as 
things naturally rise in my mind, or as 
I should think on them myself, were I 
abroad. For so great confidence I have 
of your diligence, and desire of satisfy- 
ing me in all particulars I propose to 
you while you are abroad, that I look 
upon myself, though corked up in my 
study, as being in London—at the Re- 
pository—discoursing with learned men 
at the Observatory,—in Holland, Ley- 
den, Amsterdam, &c. &e. ; and all this 
in your being there, for I expect as great 
satisfaction from one as t’other.”* 


On the 26th of May, the doctor 


* Notwithstanding the easy flow of “thoughts as they occur,” there is scarcely 
a letter of either of the Molyneuxes (of a large collection now in our possession, ) 
that would not bear printing from an uncorrected copy. 
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addressed the following interesting 
communication to his brother :— 


**The 16th of this instant I went to 
Greenwich ; and it being Wednesday, I 
was so unfortunate as to miss of Mr. 
Flamsteed (for since he told me that he 
always comes to town on that day in 
term time); but his assistant or man, 
Mr. Smith, was at home, who showed 
me all the curiosities of that place: as, 
first, Mr. Flamsteed’s study, and in it 
two folio manuscripts: the one was 
written half full of observations made 
by Mr. F. on the moon, with a design 
to reduce her motion to more exactness 
than hitherto has been done; the other 
contained observations on the rest of the 
planets, the satellites, and the fixed stars, 
whose places and distances from each 
other he purposes to get out with great 
accuracy upon a large blank globe, of 
two feet and a half diameter, which I 
saw there. He showed mealso the second 
part of Hevelius his ‘ Machina Celestis,’ 
sent Mr. F. by the author, with a com- 
pliment written in the book by his own 
fos, presenting it to ‘ The famous En- 
glish Astronomer, J. Flamsteed.’ He 
darkened the hall, or first room you 
enter, and represented all the objects 
without on white paper: how plea- 
sant a landscape they make I need 
not tell you, who have seen it, but I 
think it the finest I ever beheld with my 
eyes. He told me the Morocco ambas- 
sador had been there, and was very 
much concerned (not knowing the de- 
sign) when he had darkened the place 
and shut out the light, which they of 
that country highly reverence, and ima- 
gine the greatest blessing mankind en- 
joy. As for instruments, he showed me 
the two accurate clocks, made by one 
Tampion, originally a blacksmith; their 
pendulums are placed above them, and 
vibrate once in two seconds ; the great 
weights descend but seven feet in thir- 
teen months, so that, if the place would 
allow of a line twice as long, they need 
not be wound up but once in two years 
and two months. In a whole twelve- 
month’s going Mr. F. told me they dif- 
fered from the sun but twenty minutes. 
Just by their side is a hugroscope, 
joined with a whole baruscope ; there 
appears nothing but the plate, which 
has very minute divisions on it; yet Mr. 
Smith told me that they rather chose to 
make observations by an ordinary baru- 
scope,—such another as your own,— 
(which I saw in Mr. F.’s study) than 
by this, for — find that theleast dust or 
rust on the wheels hinders and retards 
the motion of the fly very much. In this 
same room there were an eight, a six- 
teen, and a twenty feet telescope ; there 
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were fixed to two of their pone 
micrometers, —such as you have de- 
scribed by Mr. Oldenbury, in his Tran- 
sactions : he told me they had telescopes 
of several other sizes, but they seldom 
or ever made use of them; the largest 
they have is eighty feet long. - In-one 
corner of the room stood a quadrant, of 
about five feet radius, with telescopical 
sights ; by it they can make obser- 
vations to twenty seconds ; the contri- 
vance for moving it from one posture to 
another,—that it was much esteemed 
when it was first invented, yet it is not 
nigh so convenient as that of yours, for 
it cannot take both heights and dis- 
tances, as yours will. In one of the 
turrets of the yard, whose roof is con- 
trived to be laid all open, he showed me 
a sextant of seven feet radius, with te- 
lescopical sights ; it is ordered to move 
just as your quadrant, and is most ac- 
curately divided by Mr. F.’s own hand; 
they make observations by it to ten 
seconds. The deep well that was here 
made for observing the parallax of some 
fixed stars, and thereupon to prove the 
motion of the earth, is now useless, for 
about the middle of it there is breke 
out a spring, which has almost filled it 
half full of water. 

“These were all the things observable 
showed me by Mr. Smith, who is a very 
civil, modest, understanding man, and 
so I left Greenwich; and just as I 
landed at the Tower-stairs, I very op- 
eer met Mr. Flamsteed taking 
oat homewards. I stopped him, and 
delivered your letter, and told him that 
you had strictly charged me to make 
your grateful acknowledgments to him 
for his many and great favours that he 
had been pleased to show you, He very 
civilly returned the compliment, and 
said he had been very much obliged to 
you, and was very glad he could be in 
any way serviceable to you in those 
studies you were now employedin. He 
asked me to go back again with him to 
Greenwich, and lie with him that night. 
I thought it was only a compliment, and 
I was yet too great a stranger to accept 
of it; wherefore I thanked him, and 
told him I would not trouble him then, 
but that I would certainly wait upon 
him again before I left England: but, 
ere we parted, we promised to meet at 
a coffee-house the next Wednesda 
morning, which accordingly we did. 
But there is one thing observable at 
Greenwich, that I had like to forget ; 
which is this:—As you stand at the 
brink of the river, by the king’s house, 
there is opposite to you, on the other 
side, a space of land, which they call 
‘ The Island of Dogs :’ when the water 
is low, and tide out, the grass and the 
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beasts grazing upon it are not at all 
visible ; yet, when it is full tide, there 
appears a most pleasant green space of 
land, and you may count the cattle that 
graze in it.” 


An interesting discussion arose in 
the subsequent letters of the brothers, 
upon this phenomenon and its cause. 


“The 17th I went to Dr. Grew, and 
delivered your letter to him ; he says he 
is highly obliged to you, and therefore 
he wiil be very ready to serve me iu any 
thing that lys in his power. It is nine 

ears since he left Lyden, where he took 

is degree as I understand, and there- 
fore is afraid that all his acquaintance 
are worn-out, but he promised to speeke 
to another that he was sure would write 
by me. His book, he says, will not be 
finished this month yet. The 19th I 
went tothe Duke of Ormond’s, and met 
with Mr. Thomas Burnett, the author 
of ‘ Theoria Telluris ;’ he discoursed 
with me very friendly concerning several 
late books, whereupon I asked him when 
he would oblige the world with the third 
part of his work, which they so desire- 
ously expect. He told me that his way 
of living was so very unsettled, that he 
could not propose to himself any certain 
time for the finishing of it; so that I 
believe it may never, or at least, not 
this great while, come out. He enquired 
of me my lodging, that he might pay 
me a visit, and hoped to see me again 
at his chambers before I left England. 
The same day I went to see Mr, Haak ; 
the good old man was wonderfully civil 
to me, and made me play two games at 
chess with him, (he mated me once, and 
so did [him.) Just as we had done, in 
came a German astronomer, one Deth- 
levus Cluverius, grandson to Cluverius, 
the noted historian, you will suddenly hear 
of him in print, for he has now in the press 
a large book which he calls enloste 
Astronomice, to which he joins Epheme- 
rides for one hundred and twenty years 
to come. I have seen a letter of his to 
Hevelius, printed with several other 
letters to that famous astronomer. This 
collection is in a thin quarto ; the author, 
Hevelius, sent one copy to Flamsteed, 
and another to Cluverius, both which I 
saw. Mr. Haak showed me the load- 
stone that Dr. Grew talks of in his 
museum, R. S., and confirmed to me 
what is there related concerning loosing 
much of its virtue by disuse, and after 
acquiring much more strength than ever 
it had, by gradually increasing the 
weight hung at it, so that the same 
loadstone of four ounces, that would 
once not have. taken up three pound, 
I myself saw above five pound hanging 


at it, which is sixteen or seventeen times 
its own weight. He. showed me also a 
great variety of lamps, in which he is 
very curious; he has been to see me at 
my lodging ; his study of books is not 
much bigger than your own. 

‘“*The 22d I was to deliver Mr. R. 
Boyle his letter, and there I also met, 
opportunely, with Sir William Petty, 
who left London yesterday to go for 
Ireland; I gave him your letter; he 
tells me he has not been at Lyden this 
thirty-one years, and therefore, he him- 
self can give me no recommenda- 
tions, but he promised to speak to the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, at 
the next meeting, to give me a letter; 
which, accordingly, he did, and there- 
fore Iam much obliged tohim. I went 
the next day to make my acknowledg- 
ments to him, but he was not within, 
but the next time you see him in Dub- 
lin, I would have you do it for me. Af- 
terwards I went to Whitehall, and de- 
livered Sir Edward Sutton his letter ; 
the next time I am to wait upon him 
he will show me the court. He told me 
my cousin Domville, he heard, was 
dead. I have been in company with 
Dr. Edward Browne; he tells me that 
there is in the press a book of his fa- 
ther’s, Sir Thomas B., which contains 
a treatise ‘ De Plantis Sacre Scripture,’ 
and some other posthumous pieces. 

The 23rd being Wednesday, I was at 
Gresham College; there I saw the 
Bibliotheca Korfolcktiana; afterwards 
I went to the Repository, and viewed 
the rarities of that place, which do very 
much increase, there being new additions 
daily made. The Royal Society meeting 
together while I was in the house, by 
the favour of Mr. Haak and Dr. Green 
I was admitted to sit among them; the 
ceremony observed at their meeting is 
thus :—The president, one Sir John 
Hoskins, sits in a chair at the upper end 
of a table, with a cushion before him. 
The secretary, Mr. Asson, a very inge- 
nious man, at the side on his left hand, 
he reads the heads, one after another, 
to be debated and discoursed of at the 
present meeting ; as also whatever let- 
ters, experiments, or informations have 
been sent in since their last meeting, of 
all which, as they are read, the fellows 
which sit round the room, spake their 
sentiments, and give their opinions if 
they think fitting; and of the chief 
matters discussed at this time, was the 
cause of the inundation Nile. When 
this. is over, if any of the company have 
made experiments, or have had particu- 
lar information concerning any thing 
worthy the notice of the society, they 
then make it known. At this conven- 
tion, it happened that young Mr. Hally, 
the astronomer, madé some magnetical 
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experiments, in order for the laying 
down of an hypothesis, to solve the va- 
riation of the needle in several parts of 
the world; they thanked him for them, 
and desired him to set down his notions 
in writing, which I believe you will have 
in some of their following transactions. 

‘* His hypothesis runs all upon the sup- 
position, that there are four magnetical 
poles in the four quarters of the earth, 
which he proves by observations made 
by himself, and others, in long voyages ; 
I had a great deal of discourse with 
him. He asked me for you, and whe- 
ther you went on in your astronomical 
studys; he told me that he had heard some 
of the R. S. say, that wood turned into 
stone by Lough Neagh had a magnet- 
ical virtue; this I would have you try, 
and let me know your success in your 
next. Atthis meeting I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing several noted men, as 
Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Hook, Mr. Isaac New- 
ton, Dr. Tyson, Dr. Slare, &c. Round 
the room was hung the pictures of these 
men: — My Lord Brcounker; Bishop 
Wilkins; Gunter, the mathematician ; 
Signor Malpigi, sent by himself from 
Italy ; and Mr. Hobs, whose picture, of 
all men, I did not expect to find there. 
Over the chimney stood their own arms. 
A Dutch physician, one Gulielmus von 
Rhyne, (you have a book of his among 
mine, ) lately sent them a book in manu- 
script of his own, about the cure of the 
gout, by moxa.” 


This was answered on the 2d of 
June. The letter chiefly relates to 
astronomic instruments and observa- 
tions, but commences with the follow- 
ing paragraph of encouragement to 
his brother, to continue in the prose- 
cution of his mode of description :— 


‘“*My Dearest Broruer,—I have 
‘befure me, yours of May 26; it fully 
answers my expectations in all things. 
Go on as you have begun, for you are in 
the right way; and you will find a 
great satisfaction hereafter in those de- 
scriptions you send me, as I do a great 
deal of pleasure at present ; and withal 
this way of writing, full and accurate 
descriptions of things, places, persons, 
and actions, will so accustom your pen 
to description, that you will in a short 
time become a great master of that 
best of faculties in writing. And for 
want of which most of our travellers’ 
books are rendered almost useless or 
very unsatisfactory in most particulars, 
for they never consider in their descrip- 
tions, what it is that another, who had 
never seen this or that particular, would 
be glad to be informed in, and what 
questions they may be apt to propose 
about it. (Now to your letter. : 
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“Thave tryed with all ‘thé Lough 
Neagh stone I have, to discover a mag- 
netical virtue therein by applying. it 
to a large and well-touched needle, but 
can perceive not the least suspision 
thereof. I have likewise tryed far- 
ther with the filings of iron, but no mag- 
netik virtue appears; neither by heat- 
ing it with rubbing can I perceive any 
electrical virtue therein, as in amber, 
jett, &c. If Mr. Hally will put me in 
the way of trying any other experiments, 
whereby to discover its virtue, I will 
most willingly try them ; or if he desire 
a piece or two of the stone, I will take 
care to send it over to him wherever he 
directs ; for there is nothing I covet 
more than to be any way serviceable to 
persons of his worth. Pray give my 

tumble service to him, and let him know 
that the very commemorating me to you, 
I take as a very great obligation. 


‘IT have nothing now that is worth 
your knowledge, saving that I received a 
relation from the county of Antrim, con- 
cerning one Bickerstaff, a sheriff of the 
county, who dyed the last 12th of May. 
He was reputed to be, in all dimentions 
together, the biggest man in all Ireland. 
He was very nigh six feet tall, and so 
prodigiously fat, that the skin of his 
legs had craked more than once with 
their extraordinary stuffing; the fat of 
his legs hung far over his shoes, and it 
was a miracle that his little foot would 
support the huge body. When he was 
opened, the fat upon his thorax was 
found to be very nigh six inches deep— 
the muscles thereon being no thicker 
than a knife’s blade, and the cavity of 
his chest no larger than that of a child 
of nine or ten years old. The fat upon 
his abdomen was above six inches deep. 
He had but one kidney, the other being 
quite perished, almost so as not to be 
found. He dyed in the 50th year of his 
age, and I have from those who have 
seen them together, that my Lord Chief 
Justice Keting was but a moderate 
man in comparison to him in all dimen- 
tions.” 


In one of William Molyneux’s com- 
munications he mentions the exhibition 
of “ the groaning elm plank” in Dublin 
—a curiosity that attracted much at- 
tention and many learned speculations 
about the years 1682 and 3. He was, 
however, too much of a philosopher 
to be gulled with the rest of the people 
who witnessed this so-called “ sensible 
elm plank,’ which is said to have groaned 
and trembled on the application of a 
hot iron to one end of it. After ex- 
plaining the probable cause of the noise 
and the tremulousness, by its form and 

a 
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condition, and by the sap being made 
to pass up through the pores or tubuli 
of the plank, which was in some par- 
ticular condition, he says—*“ But, Tom, 
the generality of mankind is lazy and 
unthoughtful, and will not trouble 
themselves to think of the reason of 
a thing, when they have a brief way of 
explaining any thing that is strange 
by saying, ‘ The devil’s in it,’ what 
need they trouble their heads about 
pores, and matters, and motion, figure 
and disposition, when the devil and a 
witch shall solve all the phenomena of 
nature.” 

On the 9th of June, Thomas ad- 
dressed another letter from London 
to his brother. In it he says he has 
waited for the company of Mr. Ashe, 
already alluded to, before he sets out 
for Holland. The continuation of his 
remarks upon the men of eminence he 
met in London at the time are too 
valuable to be omitted, and his visit 
to Eton College is very interesting : 


** T have seen,” he says, ‘* Moxon ina 
eoffee-house : he told me that he was at a 
stand in printing his Mech. Ex. for want 
of encouragement and subscriptions, 
though he had by him 7 or 8 numbers 
compleat, and yet not printed. Mr. Took 
has taken upon him the care of sending 
away your books, and he has promised 
me faithfully to send them by the first 
opportunity. The characters of those 
persons you desired of me are in short 
as follows :—Mr. Flamsteed I take to be 
a free, affable, and humble man, not at 
all conceited or dogmatical ; as for his 
knowledge, in that part of learning he 

rofesses, I leave you to judge. I was 

ut a short time in Mr. Boyle’s com- 
pany, and therefore am not fit to give 
you any sort of character of him. He 
stutters, though not much ; speaks very 
slow, and with many circumlocutions, 
just as he writes. ——- I have seen 
Mr. Hook, yet I have had no conversa- 
tion with him; but I am told that he is 
the most ill-natured, self-conceited man 
in the world, hated and despised by most 
of the Royal Society, pretending to have 
had all other inventions when once dis- 
covered by their authors to the world. 
Dr. Grew is a very civil, obliging per- 
son, and I of all men have most cause 
to acknowledge him to be so. He is 
of a very unhealthy complexion, speaks 
mighty slow, and I believe has some 
disease in his lungs. I am told he is 
no very profound physician. Dr. Tyson 
is a most understanding anatomist, and 
a good physician, yet in strange com- 
pany modest even to an imperfection. 


Old Mr. Haak has brought me ac- 
quainted with Dr. Croone and Dr. Slare, 
both extraordinary civil and ingenious 
men. The first is a very exact aa er 
of the weather. I was in his study, 
where I saw several thermometers, 
hugroscopes, and baruscopes. Dr. Slare 
is a great chymist, though but a young 
man, and has lately found out two liquors 
that, mixt, produce a strong flame ; 
this experiment he showed the Royal 
Society at their last meeting. He has 
promised to give me a letter to Dr, 
Harman, botanic professor at Lyden, 
and two more to two of the professors 
of medicine at Utrecht. I am promised 
also letters to Lyden, by several others, 
as Mr. Hook, Mr. Asson, secretary to the 
Royal Society; a physician whom Dr, 
Grew has engaged, and Mr. Dethlevus 
Cluverius, who is a very modest and 
bashful man, tho’ an ingenious good 
scholar, and a most excellent astro- 
nomer ; but least you should be pre- 
judised against him for undertaking so 
tedious and so laborious a work as to 
calculate ephemerides for a 120 years, I 
must inferm you that he has found 
out a much more ready and easy way 
for these calculations than hitherto has 
been practised, which he will not dis- 
cover till he has finished his work, in 
which he designs to put a more exact 
catalogue than has hitherto been extant 
of all the remarkable places of the world, 
with their longitudes and latitudes. Itold 
him, by observation you had settled the 
latitude of Dublin very exactly. He 
desired me therefore to write to you to 
get for him also the latitude of the other 
noted places of Ireland, (but I don’t see 
how you can,) and send them to him in 
a letter, and you would much oblige 
him, which he would publickly own and 
acknowledge in his book. 

“IT was at Winsor, last Thursday, 
and saw all the remarkable places of 
that famous palace—the delicate paint- 
ing in fresco, and carving in wood, 
which they say are as curious as the 
world can shew. ‘The carver’s name is 
Gibbins, an Englishman—the painter's, 
Vario, an Italian, who is said to be a 
very great master. His painting in the 
chapel begins already to peel off the 
wall, which had it been in Italy, (by rea- 
son of their air being much dryer than 
ours,) would have lasted for ever; and 
tis feared that ‘ere long, (i. e.) in one 
age more, that all this most curious 
work will be decayed, and ruined by our 
moist English air. In the king’s bed- 
chamber there is a most curious piece of 
clock work, made by one Watson. I 
saw the king and queen at supper. 
After I had seen the castle, [went down 
to Eton Colledge, (a short mile distant 
from Winsor, ) founded by Henry the 6th, 
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whose image is inthe chapel. Isaw the 
old school, where the scholars formerly 
kept, but they are now removed to a 
large room, more conveniently and de- 
cently ordered than the old school was, 
the provost for the time being a Dr. 
Cradock. There are several long rooms 
for the scholars to lodge in; some of them 
contain 32 beds, 16 of a side, without 
any sort of partition between them. 
These rooms are kept very nastily, stink- 
ing, when you come into them. There is 
a library, but I could not get a sight of 
it. In the hall where they eat, towards 
the upper end, hangs a large picture of 
the city of Venice, drawn by Sir Henry 
Wotton, (once provost of this college, ) 
when he was ambassador at Venice. In 
the chapel, which is extraordinary well 
built, he lies buried, with this inserip- 
tion over him, not mentioning his 
name :— 
‘Hic jacet hujus sententiw primus au- 
thor disputandi pruritus fit ecclesia- 
rum scabies nomen alias quere.’ ” 


June 22.Thomas again writes a 
continuation of his astronomical no- 
tices of Greenwich and Mr. Flamsteed, 
and confirms his former assertion con- 
cerning the telescope tube of eighty 
feet long. He informs his brother 
that the letters of Hevelius could not 
yet be obtained ; “nor are they,” says 
he, “ worth having, if they were; for 
there is nothing in them but the com- 
pliments of several great men to him. 
His selfishness and vain glory are ma- 
nifest in other of his pieces, but in 
none more than this.” He adds— 
“the ephemerides for the 120 years 
will certainly be contained in the Pan- 
decte Astronomice.” Among the ac- 
quaintances he made since his last com- 
munication, was that of Dryden, the 
poet, to whom he had a letter of in- 
troduction from his brother. ‘ I had,” 
says he, “ carried his letter so long in 
my pocket before I could find him, 
that it was quite worn out, so that I 
did not deliver it him ; yesterday was 
the first time I ever saw him. Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Pullen, spoke 
but very coldly of the translation of 
‘Selden’s Titles of Honour,’ unless 
all the rest of his English pieces were 
translated into it. ‘This, Mr. Scott 
designed six years ago, and employed 
one Dr. Scatergood, but he desisted, 
and did little or nothing in it.” 

The next place of note our young 
physician visited, was Cambridge, of 
which he gives the following very mi- 
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nute account in the same letter as that 
containing the above quotations :— 


** Now I shall give you an account of 
Cambridge, and | shall be the more par- 
ticular, because there is no book that 
gives any information of it. It is 
generally agreed upon by the anti- 
quaries, that Sigebert, king of the 
East Angles, was the first principal 
founder of this university of Cambridge, 
about the year of our Lord, 630. It 
now contains 12 colleges and 4 halls, 
which in largeness and beauty of build- 
ings exceed some of the ‘colleges, and 
have revenues and fellows (though the 
halls of Oxford have neither,) belong- 
ing to them, so that they differ only in 
name, from colledges. The town is 
very large: it contains 16 churches, be- 
sides college chapels; but some of the 
parishes I am told, are not worth above 
£10 ayear. Inthe country round Cam- 
bridge, there is a great deal of saffron 
planted, and I am informed (for I saw 
none,) that hereabouts, grey, or scald 
crows are very frequent. The vice- 
chancellor never allows more than 4 
taverns in the town, and it is in his 
power to make them sell their wine at 
what rates he pleases. Lately it was 
sold for 8 pence a bottle, but you must 
think it was sad stuff; but now it is for 
12 pence, and very good of the kind. 

‘The Ist, and most ancient college 
now standing, is St. Peter’s House, or 
college, founded in the year 1256. There 
belongs to it 22 fellows and a master; 
he that is at present master is Dr. 
Beaumont, a very great scholar and 
professor of divinity. I heard him read 
a lecture in the divinity school. Mr. 
Bentham, a fellow of this house was very, 
obliging to me. 

“The 21 is 


Clare Hall, founded 
in the year 1340, by Elizabeth, daughter 
to the Earl of Clare, (yet I believe, not 
an Irish woman, widow of Jn°, and mo- 
ther of Will™ De Burgh, Earls of Ulster. 
There belongs to it 18 fellows and a 


master. He that is at present master 
is Dr. Blithe. 

‘The 3d is Pembroke Hall, founded 
in the year 1343. The number of fel- 
lows that belong to it I have not learned. 
The present master is Dr. Cogan. 

“The 4th is Corpus Christi, .or 
Bennet College, founded in the year 
1351. There belongs-to it 12 fellows 
and a master. ‘The present master or 
keeper is Dr. Spencer. In this college 
library there are said to be several very 
rare MSS. 

‘The 5th is Trinity Hall, founded 
in the year 1350. In it there are 12 
fellows and a master. The present 


master is Sir Thomas Exton, LL.D, 
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* The 6th is Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, founded in the year 1348. There be- 
longs to it 26 fellows and a master. The 
present master is Dr. Brady, a phy- 
sitian. This college has bred more 

hysicians than any other in Cambridge ; 
rom it came Dr. Glesson, Dr.:Scar- 
borough, Dr. Thruston, and the great 
Harvey, whose picture hangs up in the 
room where the fellows withdraw after 
dinner. Inthe chapel lies buried Johannes 
Caius, a physician, one of the co-founders, 
with this proud inscription—‘ Pui Caius.’ 
Here I was acquainted with Mr. Gibbs, 
one of the fellows ; and I was also very 
happy in an old acquaintance I had in 
the college of Dublin, Mr. Hartstounge, 
now one of the fellows of this house, who 
infurmed me of many things, and showed 
me every one of the colleges. 

“ The 7th is King’s College, founded 
in the year 1441, by Henry the 6th. 
There belongs to it 70 fellows and a 
provost. The present provost is Dr. 
Copleston, who is this year vice-chan- 
cellor of the university, but a man of 
so little learning; that he cannot perform 
his office in the public commencement, 
and therefore they have none this year. 
The chapel that belongs to this college 
is not only counted one of the finest 
buildings in England, but in the world 
—and perhaps deservedly. Mr. Loggan 
has taken the prospect of it in a cut, as 
he has also of most of the rest of the 
colleges in Cambridge, and will have 
them all quite finished, as he himself 
told me, in a year’s time at fardest. 
King’s College, though it has this fine 
chapel belonging to it, yet it is one 
of the meanest colleges in Cambridge ; 
but it is said that the founder designed 
to build a college proportionably glori- 
ous to this wonderful chapel, had he lived. 

** The 8th is Queen's College, founded 
by Margret, Queen of Henry the 6th, 
in the year 1448. There belongs to it 
19 fellows and a master or president. 
Dr. James is now president thereof. In 
one of the courts of this college stands 
a ewe tree, from the top of which is 
preached a sermon by some of the divines 
to all the university on every Good Friday 
—and this has been a custom time out of 
mind. 

** The 9th is Katherine’s Hall, founded 
in the year 1475. There belongs to it 
6 fellows and a master. He that is now 
present master thereof is Dr. Eachard, 
the author of ‘The Contempt of the 
Clergy,’ &c. &c. Mr. Warren, one of 
the fellows of this hall, was extremely 
civil to me. 

“The 10th is Jesus College, founded 
in the year 1496. There belongs to it 
16 fellows and a master.. The present 
master is Dr. Saywell. Mr. Crompton, 
a fellow of-this college,-was very kind 
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tome. In the Ist court you enter, there 
grows by much the largest wallnut tree 
I ever saw. 

“* The 1 Ithis Christ’s College, founded 
in the year 1505. There belongs to it 
13 fellows and a master. The present 
master is Dr. Cudworth, to whom I 
had a recommendatory letter from Mr. 
Dethlevus Cluverius, but the Dr. unfor- 
tunately was not in town. Of this 
college is Dr. Henry Moore, that ex- 
travagant platonick philosopher, whom 
I saw. 

“The 12th is St. John’s College, 
founded in the year 1508, There belongs 
to it 52 fellows and a master. The pre- 
sent master is Dr. Gowar. This is the 
second college in Cambridge for large- 
ness and beauty of buildings. It consists 
of three entire quadrangles. It usually 
contains in all 350 students. I was 
acquainted with one Mr. Ashton, a 
fellow, and one Dr. Blackenbury, a phy- 
sician, both of this college. 

“The 13th is Magdalene College, 
founded in the year 1519. There belongs 
to it 15 fellows anda master. The pre- 
sent master is Dr. Peachill, to whom I 
had a letter from Mr. Foley. 

The fourteenth is Trinity College, 
founded by Henry VIII, in the year 
1546. There belongs to it sixty fellows 
and one master, The present master is 
Dr. Montague. Isaac Barrow, the ma- 
thematician, was once master of this 
college. Here Mr. Cowley was bred. 
I was acquainted with one Dukes, a 
fellow of this house; he translated one 
of Ovid's epistles, and one of Piutarch’s 
lives; in a late edition of that book, 
that is come out. This college is counted 
the best in Cambridge, and to exceed 
Christchurch in Oxford; but I will tell 
you my thoughts when I have seen both ; 
it consists of two quadrangles, one 
vastly large, at Icast, six or eight times 
as big as that at Dublin; the other 
much less. In it is a fine library, that 
you might have heard much talk about; 
in the middle of the large quadrangle 
stands the fountain, likewise the hall 
and the chapel; in this house there 
usually are four hundred students ; all 
the under graduates wear purple gowns. 

“The fifteenth is Emanuell College, 
founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, in the 
year 1584; there belong to it fourteen 
fellows and a master. The present mas- 
ter is Dr. Balderston. The chapel and 
gallery of this college are well worth 
taking notice of. 

“The sixteenth and last is Sydney 
Sussex College, founded by Frances 
Sydney, Countess of Sussex, in the year 
1598; there belongs to it seventeen fel- 
lows and a master. The present master 
is Dr. Minshull. Oliver Cromwell was 
of this college. -I was showed his cham- 
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ber, which is the garrett over the door 
you enter. 

“ Of all these colleges, none but those 
two which [ have more particularly 
described, Trinity and St. John’s, ex- 
eeed ours in Dublin; but I can assure 
you that not a library in all Cambridge 
(if so much, ) is above two-thirds of that 
with you in Dublin. Each particular 
college hath its library; but none of 
them are considerable but the Univer- 
sitys, St. John’s and Trinity, which are 
pretty nigh equal to one another as to 
number of Saale. Most of the colleges 
have gardens, a tenis court, or bowl- 
ing green, belonging to them, for the 
scholars to walk and exercise in.” 


Having visited this University, and 
hecome acquainted with so many per- 
sons of celebrity, he next spent a few 
days at Oxford ; his account of which 
is likewise interesting, as a record of 
what it presented in both men and 
manners one hundred and fifty-eight 
years ago. 


“London, July 17, 1683. 


“ Dear Brotarr—lI am now returned 
from Oxford, where I was shown all 
the colleges, halls, schools, libraries, 
and theatre, with the rest of the cu- 
riosities that are generally seen by 
strangers; but since they are already 
so well deseribed in books, so curiously 
delineated by Mr. Loggan, and so 
lately seen by yourself, I shall not stand 
to give you a particular account of 
them. What alteration has been in this 
University since, chiefly consists in the 
change of their officers and professors, 
(though for the most part they remain 
the same way they were seven years 
ago,) and therefore I shall give you a 
particular account of them all for the 
time being. The present chancellor is the 
Duke of Ormond; the seneschall, the 
Earl of Bridgwater ; the vice-chance!- 
lor, Dr. John Floyd, principal of Jesus 
College ; senior procurator, Mr. Gandy, 
of Oriel College; junior procurator, 
Mr. Charlott, of Trinity College ; 
orator public, Mr. Wyatt; archivorum 
custos, Dr. Wallis, to whom I gave Mr. 
Cluverius’ letter and bundle, for which 
he thanked me, and told me he would be 
very ready to serve me in any thing 
that lay ia his power; regius professor 
of divinity, Dr. Jeane, a young man 
whose countenance promises him to be 
a man of parts; I heard him read and 
moderate in the divinity school ; pro- 
fessor medicine, Dr. Luff; I heard him 
read on the first aphorism of Hippo- 
crates, in the physic school; where, 
giving an account of the shortness of 
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man’s life since; and the length of it 
before the flood, he made up of Mr. 
Burnett's fancy, not at all altered but 
in the words; professor jur. civil., 
Dr. Bouchier, who is counted the best 
civilian in England ; I heard him read in 
the civil law school, and he writes most 
elegant Latin; Lingue Hebreee et Ara- 
bicx professor, Dr. Pocock, [inall proba- 
bility the celebrated oriental traveller, 

Iwas to wait on him with Dr. Marsh’s an 

Dr. Loftus his letters, he was extremely 
civil to me on their account, and charged 
me to come and dine with him; he is so 
paralytick, that when he was opening 
the letters, his hands shook so violently, 
that he had like to tear them; Lingue 
Greece professor, Dr. Levinz, a phy- 
sician; Margaret professor of divinity, 
Dr. Hall; I heard him read concerning 
miracles, in the divinity school; histo- 
rical professor, Dr. Lamfyre, a physician ; 
Moralis philosophiw professor, Mr. 
Hamilton; of natural philosophy, Sir 
Thomas Millington ; Geometriz profes- 
sor general, Dr. Wallis ; Astronomia 
professor general, Mr. Bernard, who 
has a very despicable outside, and is, 
withal, very slovenly, peevish, and ill- 
natured, vet I believe he is a very 
learned man in history and critical 
divinity, for which he is a great deal 
more famous than for that faculty he 
professes. You know he is putting out 
Josephus, of which he has finished three 
books that are already printed, though, 
perhaps, the rest will not be so this 
great while, for the way at Oxford, in 
this and all other books, is, to print them 
off sheet by sheet, as the pm xm brings 
it in. I lodged in the same house with 
Mr. Bernard ; he came a few weeks ago 
from Leyden, wherefore I strove as 
much as possible to gain his good 
thoughts, that he may give me letters to 
the professors there, which he has pro- 
mised me when he comes up to London, 
where I expect him every day. I have 
seen the catalogue of Heinsius his 
auction at which Mr. Bernard was, 
who thinks it to be a more. useful cok 
lection of books than the Bodlean li- 
brary, though not much above one- 
third of it, for though I had not the 
leisure to read the catalogue over, yet 
I had the curiosity to take the number 
of books (which you know is easily done 
in an auction catalogue,) and found 
them to be 13032, (not making any al- 
lowance for works consisting of several 
tomes,) which, as I remember, is about 
the number of books in our Dublin li- 
brary, and I heard say that there still 
remains above oné thousand pounds 
worth of books, which were not put in 
this catalogue, and are not as yet sold; 
he mightily commends Leyden for the 
study of physic, and thinks there is no 
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place in the world can pretend to equal 
advantages with it, for the breeding up 
of a physician. Mr. Dodwell also gives 
it the same character, with whom I met 
since I returned to London, and gave 
him yours and the bishop's letter; he 
was very glad to see me, treated me at 
the coffee-house and promised to write 
by me to Leyden. The professor of 
musie is Mr. Goodson; of botanicks, 
Morison, with whom I talked concerning 
his Herbal ; he says he is going on with 
the first part, and has by him engraven 
sixty copper-plates, of three hundred 
he ikeends for this volume, which, with 
the second part, will contain a complete 
history of all plants, and he designs 
one volume more, where he will treat 
only of shrubs and trees; so that his 
whole work consists of three tomes—and 
so much for the professors. 

**T shall now give you an account of 
the heads or masters of each college, and 
what acquaintance I had in any of them. 
“The Master of University College is 
Mr. Walker, suspected to be a papist, 

at least, very popishly inclined ; he 
was not at Oxford all the while I was 
there, so that I could not deliver him 
Dr. Loftus his letter, but left it with 
Mr. Todd, a fellow of this house with 
whom I was very well acquainted: he 
wrote the greatest part of the first 
volume of the ‘ Atlas,’ and he tells me 
that he is now upon the ‘ Geographia 
Antiqua ;’ that one Mr. Deane, of this 
college, is upon the description of Spain, 
and one Mr. Halyfax, of Corpus Christi, 
writes the East Indies ; I think I before 
told you that one Mr. Leane gives the 
description of Turkey. Of this college, 
viz. University, I was also acquainted 
with Dr. Plott, to whom I had a letter 
from Dr. Grew; he was very civil and 
obliging, and shewed me all the new 
“building on the west side of the theatre, 
built of square freestone, containing, as 
the inscription over the door intimates, 
the Museum Asmoleanum; Schola His- 
toria Naturalis, et Officina Chymica. It 
consists only of these three rooms, one a- 
top of the other, and a large staircase. 
~ The Museum Asmoleanum is the highest; 
the walls of which are all hung round with 
John Tradescant’s rarieties, and several 
others of Mr. Asmol’s own gathering ; 
his picture hangs up at one end of the 
room, with a curious carved frame 
about it, of Gibbins his work. Since I 
came to London I was to see Mr. Ash- 
mole, at his house beyond Lambeth. He 
showed me several exotic plants in his 
garden, and in his study nigh as many 
manuscripts as I have books: they were 
most of them De lapide Philosophico, 
De re Antiquaria, De Poesi et Medicina, 
as he himself told me. He had above 
two hundred antient Roman and Greek 
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coins, all gold; he showed me one with 
Cicero’s head upon it, the reverse was 
Minerva —this he esteemed a great 
rariety. He had also a great variety 
of more modern coins in gold ; ; but all 
his brass ones he lost in the fire of 
London, which he esteemed a great 
rariety—more than those of gold he 
now enjoys. From the top of his house 
is the finest prospect, next to Green- 
wich, Lever saw. He showed me also 
two golden chains, with medals hanging 
at them: the one given him by the King 
of Dennfark ; the “other, by the Elector 
of Saxony. ‘These—his books, medals, 
and all the rest of his curiosities that he 
has now left—he intends to give the 
University of Oxford when he dies. 
But to return now again to his museum 
in Oxford ; to which, as Dr. Plott told 
me, one Mr. Cole, an apothecary in 
Bristow, and Dy. Lister, of York, de- 
sign very suddenly to add their collec- 
tions. Under this rome is the Schola 
Hist. Nat., very spacious and high, 
curiously wains seoted; at the end a very 
pretty w ‘hitemarblee himney-piece, stain- 
ed up and down with red, inch deep, (as 
Dr. Plott assured me,) by an art in- 
vented by one at Oxford. In this place 
Dr. Plott reads lectures to all that goes 
thro’ a course of chymistry with him, 
and to those only, till there a public 
salary be settled upon him for it. Under 
this is the Officina Chymica, the great- 
est part of which is under ground, and 
therefore it is very cold, even in the 
summer time, according to the small 


judgment I have in those sort of things ; 


as yet it is very well contrived with 
great variety of furnaces, and those 
very convenient for all the operations 
in chymistry. I am told, on the east 
side of the theatre, they design such 
another building, to answer this, where 
they will keep all their MSS. that are 
to be removed out of the Bodlean, to 
which also will be added all Sir Robert 
Cotton’s MSS., and the rest of his 
books to the publiclibrary. The present 
Master of Balial College is Mr. Venn, 
of Morton College. Sir Thomas Clay- 
ton, of this house, I was acquainted 
with. Mr. Bernard, the doctor’s bro- 
ther, was. wonderfully civil to me, 
and showed me most of the colleges, 
with Mr. Anthony Wood, the antiquary ; ; 
he told me that the charge of reprinting 
his book in English would be so great 
(for he would add an abundance of cuts, 
as all the arms in the college windows, 
and several other monuments of anti- 
tiquity) that he believes he shall not un- 
dertake it : nevertheless he desired me 
to get an answer to these querys he 
sent into Ireland, and I promised him I 
would write to you to send him a letter 
concerning them, which you may direct 
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for him nigh Morton College, in Ox- 
ford. I had a great deal of dis- 
course with him, and had he not 
been deaf I should have had more: 
hut one passage he told me is worth 
your knowing, which was this :—If you 
remember, about Madlen College Grove 
there is a very thick wall, with battle- 
ments, at least half a mile long (for I 
went round it); this he finds, by ancient 
records of this college, as also in the 
book called ‘ Fuller’s Worthys,’ to have 
been built by one Molyneux, a fellow of 
this house ;—a very great and charge- 
able work, yet he makes no mention of 
this in his antiquities. Of this house, 
viz. Morton College, was also Dr. Hun- 
tington, to whom [ am most obliged for 
his civilities of all men in Oxford: he 
invited me to dinner five or six times 
while I was there, and used me with all 
the civility imaginable, which I would 
have you acknowledge to him in Ireland, 
if ever you have the happiness of been 
acquainted with him there ; for I assure 
you, without formality, I may so term it, 
for any one that knows him will be truly 
happy in his acquaintance ; for he is so 
knowing, so generous, so gentile, and 
withall so free in his conversation, that 
he is fit company as well for courtiers 
as scholars; he could not tell me cer- 
tainly when he goes for Ireland. The 
present head of Exeter is Dr. Bury; of 
Oriell, Dr. Say; of Queen’s College, 
Dr. Haulton. Of this house, I was ac- 
quainted with also Dr. Hyde, the proto- 
bibliothecarius, who was very civil to 
me on Dr. Loftus his accoumpt ; he 
showed me Bishop Lawd’s medals, the 
library, and the several curiosities there : 
the chief which was an ancient manu- 
script of the Acts of the Apostles, in 
Greek and Lattin, judged by the learned 
in this way to be at least 1200 years 
old; and a map of .China, about four 
feet square, made in China, with the 
names of all the towns in the China 
character. Another acquaintance I had 
of this house was Dr. Millis, who is 
about an accurate edition of the Greek 
Testament, with all the various lections. 
The present head of New College is Dr. 
Beeston; here I was acquainted with 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Beack, and Mr. Mus- 
grave M. Back,—all fellows of this 
house ; the last of which told me of an 
ingenious experiment he made on a 
dog, into whose thorax he syringed six- 
teen ounces of water, which all trans- 
pired, and the dog was not at all the 
worse. The present rector of Lincoln 
College is Dr. Marshall; I had a letter 
to him, from Dr. Marsh, who writt by 
me to him because he had lived a long 
while in the Netherlands ; he was very 
ready to serve me, but could not, by 
reason that all his acquaintance are 
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wholly worn out. The principal of All 
Souls, is Dr. James—of Magdalen, Dr. 
Clercke, a physician. I had a letter to 
one Dr. Younger, of this house, but he 
was not in the town. ‘The principal of 
Brazennose is one Mr. Moore; of Cor- 
pus Christi, Dr. Nowlin—of this col- 
lege 1 was acquainted with one Dr. 
Elwood, a physician. The dean of 
Christ Church is Dr. Fell, bishop of 
Oxford. I was to wait on him with Dr. 
Loftus his letter ; he discoursed with 
me half an hour, concerning my going 
to Leyden, and wondered I should pre- 
fer it before Oxford ; but, to satisfy the 
civil old gentleman, I told him it was 
more for the sake of travel that I went 
to see Leyden than upon any other 
account. The president of Trinity is 
Dr. Bathhurst; of St. John’s, Dr, 
Levinz, a physician: of Jesus, Dr. 
Floyd; of Waidham, Dr. Ironside. I 
was very well acquainted with one Mr, 
Thomas Pigott, a fellow of this house, 
whom, if I remember right, Dr, Plott 
quotes as the first observer of the two 
octaves being struck together, the 
middle point of the deepest remains im- 
movable, whilst all the rest shake and 
sympathise. Of this college was Thos. 
Creech, the translator of Lucretius, of 
no promising aspect ; they say he is now 
upon Horace, and Theocritus his pas- 
torals. I saw him several times, but 
was not acquainted with him at all. 
The present master of Pembroke Col- 
lege is Dr. Hall; of Gloster Hall, Dr. 
Eaton; of Hart Hall, Dr. Lanfyre, a 
physician ; of Alban Hall, Dr. Bouchier ; 
of Edmond Hall, Mr. Penton; of St. 
Mary’s Hal], Dr. Crowther; of New 
Inn Hall, Mr. Stone; of Magdalen 
Hall, Dr. Levett: and this much for 
the halls and colleges. And now some- 
thing of the commencement. This Act 
there went out twelve Doctors of Di- 
vinity, three of Physic, and two of Civil 
Law. The Jnceptors, or Masters of 
Art, were 113. One of the Terre fily 
was intolerably dull, the other was but 
very ordinary. The Earl of Clancarty 
was one of the noblemen that spoke 
the Encenia. I lodged in Oxford, 
over against the theatre, at one Mrs. 
Momphort’s, a very old woman; she 
remembers Dorothea Wadham, one of 
the founders of Wadham College. To 
her house generally foreigners resort. 
I have been one of the twelve that sat 
down to dinner, and there has been but 
one Englishman besides myself; had 
you come in on the sudden, you would 
have thought there had happened the 
confusion of Babell; for you might hear, 
at the same time, High Dutch, English, 
French, Swedish, and Latin talk, by 
distinct companies. I was acquainted 
only with a Swedish lord and his go- 
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vernor, and: with one Mr, Scheldrop 
a Norwegian: he told me he has 
heen in Huena, and has seen Tycho 
Brach’s fine observatory all in ruins; 
his great brazen globe, with all the 
constellations engraven upon it, is kept 
in a very fine tower at Copenhagen, 
which is ascended, not by stepsor stairs, 
but by a slowly rising helix, so that a 
eart or coach may be driven up to the 
top of it. On the 13th instant Mr. 
Flamsteed spyed a new star of the third 
magnitude, that was never before seen, 
semewhere between Auriga and Ursa 
Major.” 


William, it appears, attached much 
greater value to the discoveries of 
Cluverius concerning his ephemerides, 
than his brother. He says :— 


* As to his undertaking I look upon 
it to be extraordinary; and if he have 
found out such a compendium in calcu- 
lation as you mention, I look upon it to 
be the greatest discovery that ever has 
been made in astronomy, and not to be 
equalled by any invention for ease and 
expedition.” 


He wrote him a complimentary 
letter on the subject, and also furnished 
him with the latitude and longitude of 
Dublin, and many other places in Ire- 
land. In the envelope of this com- 
munication he informs the doctor of a 
very great storm that occurred in this 
city- about the beginning of July in 
that year, and also tells him how— 


** Robert Ware has lately: published 
a silly piece called the ‘ Hunting of the 
Romish Fox.’ He presented me with 
one of them, and in the end there is an 
advertisement concerning proposals for 
printing his ‘ Antiquities ot Dublin.’ 

**T thank you heartily,” he continues, 
**for the characters you sent me. For 
such short ones they are well done, and 
give’me a fair idea of these persons. 
The iil-natured people and _self-con- 
ceited, I always took to be such, and I 
am glad that so illustrious a body as 
the Royal Society think with me—or 
rather that I think with them. I am 
wonderfully rejoiced, believe me, dear 
Tom, as were it my own case, that you 
were so civilly and kindly enter tained 
by thiose worthy persons you mention to 
me, and much pleased that by their 
means you are likely to make so consi- 
derable an interest at Lyden.” 


It would here be superfluous to offer 
a word of comment upon the cha- 
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racter of those great men whose 
acquaintance and friendship Doctor 
Molyneux enjoyed during his sojourn 
in England, as they comprise, one and 
all, names too well known in the lite- 
rary and scientific world; they were 
the e‘ite of the Royal Society, and the 
principal philosophers and men of 
letters that gave birth to the present 
high and proud position our nation 
holds in art, science, and learning, 
throughout the globe ; and we must 
bear in mind that this kind patronage 
and attention was bestowed upon a lad 
but then entering his twenty-second 
year. 

Having fixed upon his departure he 
says :— 


* July the 20th, O. S., I took boat at 
Billingsgate for Gravesend, not without 
great suspicion of my being forced to 
return back again for want of a pass, 
which was required (as it was said) of 
all those that left the kingdom since this 
unhappy plot was discovered ; however, 
the trouble and charge of getting one 
being so great (for I was told it would 
cost me six pounds), I ventured to go 
down to Gravesend without it, knowing 
that the worst that could happen was 
to return back. When I came thither 
the first news I heard was, that there 
was nere a vessel in the river that was 
bound for Holland, so I lay'd aside the 
thoughts of going this bout; yet, that 
my journey might not be‘in vain, I was 
resolved the next morning to go and see 
Rochester, and the king’s fleet at Chat- 
ham.” 


Of both those places he gives de- 
scriptions, as also of the shipping :— 


“*T went,” says he, ‘‘aboard one of 
the largest ships the king has, (called 
the Britannia,) and they say the great- 
est and noblest that ever yet was built 
by man. There were also three Turks’ 
men-of-war, taken long since from the 
Algereens, their signes the half-moone, 
the golden horse, and the red lyon.” 


When he returned to Gravesend, 
he found a vessel for Rotterdam, ready 
to sail the next morning, whereupon 
he and his companion, Mr. Ashe, 
waited on the mayor of the town, and 
having explained who they were, and 
their motive for leaving the kingdom, 
obtained permission, and embarked in 
a vessel of only thirty-five tons bur- 
den, on Sunday, the 2Iist of July, at 





five o'clock in the morning, and ar- 
rived in Rotterdam, on Wednesday, 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
where they were kindly received by the 
English minister, Mr. Hill, “a civill 
man and a good scholar,” to whom 
Mr. Ashe had an introduction from 
Dodwell. Ina letter written upon the 
20th of August, he gives a very spirit- 
ed description of what he saw at 
Rotterdam, particularly of the cathe- 
dral, and the bronze statue of Erasmus. 
On the 26th they took boat to Leyden. 
Both the mode of travelling, the inter- 
vening country, and the town of 
Delph are so accurately, and withal so 
graphically described, as to leave little 
to the modern guide-book maker even 
to conceive. They did not rest that 
day at Leyden, but passed on to Am- 
sterdam, visiting Harlam. Of both 
these places he writes very fully, par- 
ticularly the former ; giving descrip- 
tions of the Stadthouse, the exchange, 
the synagogue, the theatre, the ditfe- 
rent hospitals, and the celebrated new 
kirk, whose organ imitated the human 
voice ; and the pulpit of which is said 
to have cost £30,000; Admiral de 
Ruyter’s monument, and any other 
place of note in that city, as well as of 
the manners and customs of its inha- 
bitants, 


**From Amsterdam,” he writes, “ we 
went on to Utrecht, a town not half so 
big as Lyden, but much better seated ; 
the people are much genteeler here, in 
their clothes, fine coaches, and such like, 
than in any other part of all the pro- 
vinces. 1 suppose they learned it of 
the French, a had possession of the 
toune in the late wars for a whole year 
and ahalf. The King of France him- 
self was here for six weeks. They are 
so complisant there, that if you meet 
one of any fashion, either man or wo- 
man, in the streets, though you had 
never seen them, yet it is the custom to 
take off your hat to ’em, and they ex- 
pect it, and they will be sure to return 
you the same civility. The things ob- 
servable here are the Dom, or great 
church, built in the shape of a cross; 
till, about twelve years ago, the whole 
wastern part of the cross was clearly 


demolished by a great clap of thunder : 
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the ruins, which are wonderful to be- 
hold, are there still. The steepel is of 
very great haith, ascended by 405 steps. 
In it are 7 be!ls, 2 of them the largest 
I ever saw; atop of the steeple is kept 
a cistern of water to quench fyres, 
which it frequently onto in great 
lightnings ond thunder. Close to this 
church stands the 3  scools,—one for 
divinity, in which the union of the pro- 
vinces was made, in memory whereof 
there is painted on the wall, at the upper 
end, all their coats of arms. Another 
serves for medicine, physick, and ma- 
thematicks. The third for logical and 
other phylosophical disputes. 

‘* This university consists of 10 pro- 
fessors, and not above 200 students, 
whereof there is not more than 14 study 
physick; the most noted among the 
professors at this time is Dr. Volan, 
professor of the practice of medicine. 

** St. Mary’s church in this toune.is a 
piece of great antiquity; it was built 
about €00 years since. In it are several 
monuments above 200 years old. On 
one of the pillars of this church is 
painted a cow, with a distich of verses 
under it, to show that that pillar was 
built upon cow hi les.” 


In the library, he saw an ancient 
Latin manuscript bible, in five large 
folios; also a muslin shirt, without a 
seam; “a great ivory horn, that in old 
times cal’d the people to church; 3 
Unicorn’s horns (as they would have 
them,) and 2 hethen images, which 
they call Jupiter and Mercury, which 
are certainly modern and not truly an- 
tique.” He likewise mentions the mall, 
or promenade, with its beautiful rows 
of wide-spreading trees, that were 
saved by order of the king of France, 
at the time of the taking of the 
town. 

In a day or two the young travellers 
returned to Leyden, where Dr. Moly- 
neux took up his residence at the 
widow Vander-Stein’s, in the Long 
Bridge-street, where, for the present 
we will leave him to deliver his nume- 
rous letters, make the acquaintance of 
the different professors, and arrange 
his courses at the university during 
the ensuing session—and pur to 
continue our sketch in the following 
number. 
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Wuetner this be an age of poets we 
know not—but certainly it is an age of 
rhymers. Our table, our presses are 
literally crowded with verses. There 
they are, heaped up in hopeless, inex- 
tricable confusion, without a prospect 
of our ever having them cleared away. 
Print one, and lo! another comes. 
Burn fifty, and the next day brings in 
hundreds. 


By land, by water, they renew the 
charge, 

They stop the chariot, and they board 
the barge. 


Small type, double column, all we 
must try—but all, we fear, are in vain. 
And then the utter inability we feel to 
decide among such numbers; which 
first to print, which last. Nor least of 
all our calamities, the indignation of 
the genus irritabile. The author of a 
poem (it may be most deserving of at- 
tention, but which neither our limits 
nor our time allow us to notice at the 
moment,) wonders why we have not 
printed it—then why we have not 
written to him—then why we do not 
send him a draft on our banker—and 
all these various wonderings are duly 
communicated to us in a series of 
notes, wafted on the wings of the 
penny postage. The author never 
once reflects how many others beside 
himself are equally given to versifying, 
equally anxious to “ flame in the fore- 
head of our Magazine,” and equally 
discontented because we have not no- 
ticedthem. So endless have we found 
correspondence on these subjects, that 
we have latterly given up all attempt 
to answer or keep pace with our thou- 
sand poets. Not even the sweetest- 
scented billet-doux, that ever poetess 
despatched, can woo us into the “soft 
interchange of notes.” Weare obdu- 
rate : and the only answer is, has been, 
and shall be, the appearance or non- 
appearance, in our columns, of the con- 
tribution. 

Nor are contributors the only appli- 
cants for our attention. Nearly as 
many write for advice, as to offer 
poems. ‘Take some specimens :— 


* Sybilla presents her compliments 


to the editor of that delightful perio- 
dical, the Untversiry MaGazine, and 
begs to ask him how the rhymes should 
be disposed i in the last six lines of a 
sonnet.” 


** Marianne has been much displeased 
with the sentiments expressed in the 
last garland. The lines, ‘ To wed, or 
not to wed,’ have disorganised her 
feelings. She would be glad to see 
or correspond with the editor on the 
subject.” 


«* Whether,” writes a modest youth, 
whose name we spare, “ whether my 
lines are deserving of approbation or 
disapprobation, at least you might, 
Mr. Editor, have expressed your opi- 
nion; pointed out what you thought 
objectionable, added in or altered a few 
of the lines. These are the functions 
of an Editor, and I confess 1 expected 
they would, in my case, have been 
discharged.” 


But the fact is, that our Magazine 
would scarcely afford “room and verge 
enough” for half these inimitable do- 
cuments. There is, however, one so 
unique, that though it extends to some 
length, we must give it :— 


** Mr. Eprror,—Intending to become, 
as soon as possible, a publisher upon an 
extensive scale, may I request your par- 
ticular attention to this letter, w rhich 
gives some account of my biacbpal 
works—why they were eudeoteben, and 
in what order they have been exe- 
cuted? 

‘*T have translated Homer’s Iliad 
into blank verse, having satisfied myself 
before I began, that Cowper's failure 
should be attributed, not to his having 
executed his version in blank verse, but 
to his having translated it into very bad 
blank verse—the worst, in fact, in the 
whole range of English poetry. Want 
of vigour, want of harmony, want of 
precision, want of conciseness—these 
are the defects of his translation. Ani- 
mation and eloquence are the charac- 
teristics of Homer—feebleness and insi- 
pidity cover the whole of Cowper's 

liad. There are not five hundred good 
lines in the whole work. I mean to 
accompany my version with original 
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notes, critical and explanatory, in which 
it is my intention to point out, seriatim, 
the gross and ccaninnen errors into 
which Mr. Pope has fallen—a duty due 
to public taste, but never undertaken 
before. Upon this important subject, I 
have made some curious and extremely 
important discoveries. Having, in 
early life, intended to write a Treatise 
on Eloquence, I was always collecting 
materials for such a work, and have, at 
last, thrown them into a Poem on 
Poetry,—for, to call it an Art of Poetry 
would be too ambitious a name in mo- 
dern times, though it is that, in point of 
fact. This work is FIVE THOUSAND 
lines long. It is altogether original— 
written in what is commonly called our 
heroic, or ten-syllable rhyme, wiih as 
much animation, at least, as Pope’s Essay 
on Criticism, and it is, I hope, a little 
more instructive than that bagatelle!! 
This Art of Poetry has cost me more 
labour than can be imagined. A work 
of this kind, if justly conceived and 
brilliantly executed, is much wanted. 
The Greeks had nothing on the subject 
but ‘a very worthless performance, 
which goes under the name of Aristotle, 
but was not written by the tutor of 
Alexander the Great. The Romans 
had little more than Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, which is a short essay of only 
four hundred and seventy-five lines. 
The French have a good translation of 
that essay, which they call Boileau’s 
Art of Poetry. That meritorious de- 
velopment is, however, only eleven hun- 
dred lines. We ourselves have nothing 
but Pope’s Essay on ‘Criticism—seven 
hundved and fifty lines, almost all bor- 
rowed—the little poem of the Duke of 
Buckingham, containing three hundred 
and fifty lines, which modestly profess 
to teach the whole art of Poetry—Lord 
Roscommon’s Essay on Translated 
Verse, three hundred and fifty more— 
and other trifles of less note. My work 
will be accompanied with notes, and 
cannot be properly edited in less than 
two octavo volumes!! The translation 
and this work proceeded simultaneously, 
and before either were finished, I com- 
menced an Historical Heroic Epic Poem 
on the Civil War amongst the Romans, 
in which the conflicting parties were 
respectively led by Caesar and Pompey. 
That herculean task is now finished— 
how executed it is not for me to say; 
but I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
that the pen of man was never employed 
on a nobler or more interesting subject. 
This poem is written on the principles 
of my own art; it contains no digres- 
sions, but pursues its end with the speed 
and straightrfess of an arrow’s flight. 
There is nothing original in Virgil but 
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the badness of his story. The similies 
and all the other ornaments are bor- 
rowed from Homer and other Greek 
poets. My story is borrowed from 
truth, and is, therefore perfectly origi- 
nal; for there is not to be found 
amongst either the Greek, Latin, 
French, or English writers, who have 
exercised their pens on this subject, 
either a full or true account of the great 
events about which it is conversant, or 
the great actors in these memorable 
transactions !! Lucan, about fifty years 
after the death of Julius Cesar, wrote 
his Pharsalia, but his work is liker a 
party pamphlet than an epic poem ; yet 
it has oceasionally great merit. Its 
length is eight thousand lines, but more 
than the half is taken up with provok- 
ing digressions, that distract the nar- 
ration, and have no relation whatever 
to the events he intended to record. I 
call my poem the New Pharsalia. It 
contains sixteen thousand lines; and 
when I consider the frequent repetitions 
in Homer, particularly of epithets that 
no longer have any meaning, I am dis- 
posed to think my Pharsalia substan- 
tially a longer poem than the Iliad! 
Pompey was Lucan’s hero—Cesar is 
mine. I introduce no less than five 
female characters, all of the greatest 
rank and influence—Lucan has only 
two. Lucan has some original similes, 
though not many—mine are all original, 
and as numerous as those in Homer's 
Iliad, or very nearly so, Mine are cer- 
tainly more diversified than his, and 
will, I hope, be found equally apposite. 
As for the versification, it is English 
heroic rhyme; and the narration is so 
interwoven with speeches, dialogues, 
and debates, that a great deal of the 
oem might be represented on the stage. 

have endeavoured to keep the reader 
constantly on the alert, and in a perpe- 
tual glow—the matters discussed and 
narrated being all calculated to produce 
the highest excitement. Exclusive of 
these greater works, I have written se- 
veral short poems on national historical 
subjects, which appear to me of the 
deepest interest. 

** These miscellanies make up about 
six thousand lines; and the whole of 
these various compositions are now un- 
dergoing a final revision, after a greater 
experience in composition than any 
writer, of any age or nation, ever 
brought to the task of revision, before 
he had published a single line. It is 
time to get something out, but what to 
bring forward first puzzles me. I have 
not hitherto shown any of my writings 
to any one, it being a maxim with me, 
that an author should be his own critie. 
But, Mr. Editor, I should be glad of 
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your opinion, and therefore I beg you Three things our hero’s modest wishes 
will give me your ideas on the point, bound— 

and especially on the subject-of the art Our friendship, and a prologue, and ten 
of poetry and my New Pharsalia. pound. 

Three hundred subscribers, at one , j : 
pound each, would enable me to bring Enough, however, of this. —Here’s 
out at least one of these works.” metal more attractive :— 


LA NOSTALGIE,. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


Vous m’ avez dit, a Paris, jeune patre, &c. 


You said: ‘* Come up to Paris, shepherd boy ; 
Obey the impulse of a nobler lot ; 
Books, gold, the theatre, with novel joy, 
Shall make thy rural scenes be soon forgot.” 
Well! Iam here; but oh, my heart is pain! 
Beneath these ardent fires my spring decays ; 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
And the free hills of childhood’s happy days. 


The cold, dull fever creeps through all my veins; 
Yet all my ways are moulded to your will. 
At the gay balls, where women move as queens, 
The sad home-sickness preys upon me still. 
Study has graced my language—but in vain; 
In vain your arts have met my dazzled sight ; 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
And my old Sundays sacred to delight. 


Ye spurn the legends which the shepherd tells ; 
The gross gay song, the old romantic tale : 
Matching the miracles of fairy spells, 
Your opera scenes would turn our wizards pale. 
Heaven's homage poured in highest, holiest strains, 
May choose your music for its glowing tongues ; 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
And its long eves of legends and of songs. 


Our poor small cots, our church that, crumbling, stoops, 
Even in my eyes are mean: while day by day 
Here I admire these monumental groups, 
And most your Louvre, with its gardens gay. 
See where it seems, in evening’s glowing wane, 
A glorious mirage in the golden ray : 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
Its poor dear cottages, and belfry gray. 


Convert the savage idol-worshipper : 
Dying, his gods reclaim him ere he sleeps, 
For me expectant waits my cottage cur ; 
My mother thinks of our adieu, and weeps. 
I’ve seen the avalanche, and hurricane, 
And bears and wolves destroy my struggling sheep : 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
The well-remembered crook, and scanty scrip. 


What joyful tidings greet the exile’s ears! 

You say: ‘‘ Depart, with morning's earliest hours ; 
Thy native breezes shall dry up thy tears, 

Thy suns again shall fill thy heant with flowers.” 
Adieu broad, brilliant city of the Seine! 

Where, as in chains, the pining stranger stays : 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 

And the free hills of childhood’s happy days. w.D 
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This is a good version, preservin 
much of the ease of expression an 
aceful simplicity which have made 
eranger the most popular of French 
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lyrists. As we have begun with trans- 
lation, our next shall be one also— 
from the Arabic. 


SONG OF THE LUTE. 
VERSIFIED FROM THE ARABIC, 


I once was a nightingale’s tree of repose ; 

I silenced my leaves, stillness dwelt on my bough, 
To hear her sweet love-notes at evening's soft close, 
And she taught me the songs, that I whisper thee now. 


Oh, cruel the hand that hath made me a lute, 

Thus broken and changed, though all guiltless of wrong: 
But to aught that breathes suffering still am I mute, 
When the bright arm of loveliness wakes me to song. 


From France and Arabia, let us 
now turn to two capital songs from 
“ Auld Scotia.” 


RISE UP, MY CRONIES. 
BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 


Rise up, rise up. my cronies a’, 

And let us, ilka ane, gae hame ; 
Gin we should langer bide awa, 

I trow we wad be sair to blame. 
The lift is red wi’ mony a star, 

It’s time we rase and quat our beer ; 
For mae than ane wad fare the waur, 

For our lang biding here. 


Our hearths are lowin’ bein and bricht, 

And brichter yet our gudewives’ 
smile ; 

They keep our ingles clean and ticht, 
To cheer us after a’ our toil. 

But now our bairns are langin’ sair, 
To see us by the hallan steer, 

The puir wee things the waur wad fare, 

For our lang biding here. 


Then come, my cronies, let us up, 

And boun’ us ane an’ a’ for hame: 
We've haen a cantie crack and cup,— 
To think o’ mair wad be a shame. 

Our dames look for us frae afar, 
Our weans are wae till we appear : 
We'll rise, that they may fare nae waur, 
For our lang biding here. 


THE LOVE 0’ AULDEN DAYS. 
BY THOMAS SMIBERT, 


The heart that ye hae wranged is 
breakin’, 
And sune will beat nae mair ; 
The lang deep sleep that kens nae 
wakin, 
Will cure at last my care, 


Around me lovers, vainly wooin’, 
Wad beet anew love's rays, 

But the heart can never bruik renewin’ 
The love o’ aulden days. 


My mither sits and greets to see me, 
My faither turns his head ; 

Mair pain their sorrow does but gie me, 
I wish that I were dead ! 

But blame my lip has never spoken, 
For you it ever prays: 

For the heart still cherishes, till broken, 
The love o’ aulden days. 


And as we have travelled so far 
north, we shall present our readers 
with another contribution from that 
quarter. Our readers will not be 
sorry to see the face of Robert Gilfillan 
again. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
Recited at the Shakspeare Club of Scotland. 


No wreathes we bring, no honours pay, 
To raise our poet's fame ; 
We merely lift the cup this day, 
And whisper Shakspeare’s name, 
That’ name, o’er Nature’s farthest 
bounds, 
Hath to the air been given ; 
The ocean speaks it, and it sounds 
Among the stars of heaven. 


And mountain streams, and torrents 
wide, 
Dark-gushing, deep, and strong, 
In wintry grandeur, and in pride, 
Pour forth our poet's song. 
Or by some wild-wood, lone and drear 
Soft moonlight on the land: 
Fancy awakes, and lo you hear 
His sylvan fairy band. 
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But chiefly when fierce passions rise, 
Revenge—Remorse—Despair : 

Or those that speak the softer ties, 
Then, Shakspeare! thou art there. 


Thou art not dead, but passed away : 
Removed, but art not gone : 

Though ages with their crumbling sway, 
Long over thee have flown. 


Beside thy harp, loud, trumpet-toned, 
Alike for joy or woe: 

Thou sitt’st mid sunbeams high en- 
throned, 

Dark clouds they roll below. 


L. 


- LL. 





Yes! Summer comes to cheer our northern land, 


Beside this we shall place soine 
stanzas sorrowing over the hapless 
fate of poor L.E.L. Though no very 
ardent admirers of much of her poetry, 
we do think she had from Nature no 
small share of the “ vision and the fa- 
culty divine ;” and in common with the 
writer we now cite, we ‘mourn for 
genius prematurely snatched away— 
hopes unfulfilled—and the fair promise 
of a glorious morn, obscured for ever 
in the shadow of the grave. 






But where art thou, enchantress, L. E. L. 
No timbrel rings to thy once skilful hand, 
And silence chains thy sweetly-sounding shell : 
The wild flowers droop around each haunted well, 
And o’er the fairy green and babbling brook, 
Is spread the shadow of some troubled spell. - 
Nature’s glad minstrels have their bowers forsook, 
And for their notes comes up the solemn swell 

Of that sad peal on peal, which rings thy requiem knell. 


And they have laid thee, gentlest.L. E. L, 
In that enduring dreamless, last + : 


In the deep solitude of some lone 


ell. 


There thy chief mourner is the wilding rose : 
And there the “‘ lowly daisy” sweetly blows. 
While ever and anon some sheep-fol¢ bell, 
Comes tinkling from afar at twilight’s close. 
Ah! there thy spirit would have loved to dwell 


Perhaps in modern poetry no senti- 
ment has been oftener or more beauti- 
fully expressed, than that the good and 
valued are the first to go. In ancient 
literature we remember but one pas- 
sage expressing a similar thought, and 
that is one of little merit in Ovid's 
elegy for his mistress’s parrot :— 


Optima prima fere manibus rapiuntur 
avaris 
Implentur numeris deteriora suis. 
Tristia Phylacide T hersites funera vidit: 
Jamque cinis, vivis fratribus, Hector 
erat. 


Were the Boyle controversy, re- 
specting the comparative superiority of 
modern and ancient literature, to be 
tested by the expression of this senti- 
ment, how little could the ancient com- 
pare with the modern Ovid :— 


All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest : 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 





*Mid sounding streams’ low chime, and wood-notes’ softest swell. 


Stars that shine and fall— 

The flower that drops in springing, 
These, alas! are types of al 

To which our hearts are clinging. 


Or that most beautiful stanza of 
Byron’s—one of the most tenderly 
mournful that ever fell even from his 
pen :— 


Oh, Love! what is it in this world of 
ours, 

That makes it fatal to beloved? Ah, 
why 

With cypress branches hast thou 
wreathed thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 

As those, who doat on odours, pluck the 
flowers, 

And place them in their breast, but 
place to die ; 

So the frail beings we would fondly 
cherish, 

Are laid within our bosoms, but to pe- 
rish. 


Wonderfully, too, has Wordsworth 
compressed the same sentiment into 
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that well-known exclamation of the 
old wanderer in his great philosophie 
poem :— 


Oh, sir! the good die first, 
And they, whose hearts are dry as sum- 
mer dust, 
Burn to the socket. 


But to return—for the thought has 
pressed so often on the human heart, 
we could fill pages with citations. 
Here are some verses with the only 
consolation for the sad truth :— 


‘*Heu quanto minus est, cum reliquis 
versari quam tui meminisse.” 


And would we win thee back to life, 
How selfish and how vain, 

To stir the settled waves of strife, 
In that calm breast again— 

To call thee back again to bear 

The long-borne load of toil and care, 
O’er earth’s rough path of pain ; 

And lift the lids of those sealed eyes, 

To gaze once more on clouded skies. 


Would we on that pure, placid cheek, 
Life’s vanished hues bestow, 
That o’er their flush the tears should 
break, 
That furrow as they flow ;— 


Awake, once more, the déath-closed ear, 

Cold Flattery’s hollow voice to hear, 
And melt at sounds of woe— 

And loose the tongue to tell again 

Of unshared grief, unpitied pain ? 


No! hushed be Nature’s yearnings now, 
Let sorrow’s voice be stilled, 

There lives no trace on that pale brow, 
Of wishes unfulfilled ! 

The holy hush of answered prayer, 

The calm of cloudless peace is there, 
The saint’s last sleep to gild, 

*T were more than crime to mar a rest, 

So tranquil—so supremely blest ! 


Supremely blest—for o’er that sleep, 
The promise breathes its spell, 
Replete with joy for eyes that weep, 
And hope for hearts that swell. 
The promise of a morn of light, 
When dust and spirit shall unite 
Again, in bliss to dwell. 
And this cold form of senseless clay, 
Shall rise to reign in endless day. 
RB. C. 
And now for a brace of sonnets, 
possessing the rare merit of adhering 
pretty well to the laws of the sonnet 
metre: though, as connoisseurs, we are 
bound to say “they might have been 
better, had the poet taken more pains.” 
Their subject is Shelley :— 


SHELLEY. 


Z. 
He was a creature from a world of light, 
Sent hither but to sicken and to die: 
A being of a temperament too high 
For wrong and suffering: therefore was his flight 
Far, far away in the blue infinite, 
Where shadowy forms and dim uncertainty 
Made the mind's converse. Thus the social tie 
He saw not, raised on that aerial height, 
But gazed on earth below with tears of sorrow . 
Tears that had been all mixed with scorn and shame 
Did not his heart acknowledge love’s sweet claim, 
And from that sympathy a prospect borrow 
That man, from ignorance and passion free, 
The being of his dreams at last might be. 


II. 
He was a child, when first upon him came 
The sense of his own greatness: ’twas a day 
When the bright sun shone forth, and jocund May 
Quickened the pulses of old nature’s frame. 
Round him his youthful peers with boyish game 
Ran gambolling : and awhile he joined their play, 
Seeking to wile sad thoughtfulness. away. 
Something pressed on him that he could not name: 
And underneath the broad oak’s quivering shade 
Stood he, and questioned of his spirit’s woe: 
Vain questioning! the burden had been laid, 
And for no questioning those sad thoughts go. 
Fate marred his being with this one alloy, 
And doubt and grief o’ershade the marvellous boy.—B. B. F. 
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Did our limits allow, we should cite 
the verses where Shelly himself de- 
scribed the singular incident alluded 
to in the last sonnet; but we are 
warned to a close, and our original 
authors ery aloud to be printed. And 
so we must string together, without 
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our present wreath ; and take leave of 
our readers in our editorial capacity 
for the present ; with a promise, that 
our next number shall contain a gar- 
land worth all that went before—the 
poetesses of Ireland, and the fair 
flowers they have contributed to their 


note or comment, the remainder of country’s literature. 


I, 


Nec vos dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos muse, libertas, otia, libri 
Hortique silveeque, anima remanente, relinquam, 


Oh for the desert or the voiceless woods ! 
Voiceless, or vocal only with the song 
Of birds o’erhead or murmuring stream beneath. 
Here, as I wander silently along, 
My spirit, late so troubled, dove-like, broods 
O'er thoughts as taintless as the air I breathe. 
And surely not—where discord grates the ear 
In crowded haunts of men, or cities rude, 
Where avarice, envy, hate and haggard fear 
Like vampires, suck from youth the healthful blood: 
Where pride and folly run their mad career 
And scarce leave men the leisure to be good— 
Ah surely there the Muse dwells not: but here 
In peace, in beauty, and in solitude. 

B. B. F. 


It. 


A THOUGHT. 


Bright beams from heaven's refulgent eye are glancing, 
Heightening the beauty of a lovely land: 

Like airy sprites in rich confusion dancing 

Behold each gift of nature’s bounteous hand. 


Hark to the musie which the region fills, 

The flute-notes of the grove, the passing bee: 
The sigh of winds, the voice of streams and rills 
Commingling make celestial melody. 


Then why, amid this universal smile, 

When all things seem attuned to joy and gladness, 
Shall darkling thoughts of ill the heart beguile 
And all its hopes and wishes tinge with sadness, 


Why, save we think, and thinking grieve, that all 
This beauty by the morrow may be faded : 
Presaging thus our own decay and fall 

When life by age’s blight shall be o’ershaded. in 


mr. 
HUMOUR, 


What—what is humour? Not the glee 

Of drunken mirth, the jeux d'esprit 

Of crop-full cits, 

Those after-dinner wits 

Whore jests go down, whatever sort they be. 
True humour, like the true sublime, 

Must live beyond the present time. 
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What, then, is humour? Go and learn 
From Butler, Rabelais, and Sterne: 
Swift, too, could make 

His every reader shake 

With laughter, but how very few discern 
The real drift beneath the droll outside, 
Such depth yet lightness are in him allied. 


What, then is humour? Every feature 

That’s comical in human nature 

Personified ; 

And to such thoughts allied, 

We could not help, though listening to the preacher, 
Nay, though our very life-sands were run out, 

From taking our last hearty laughing bout. 


Know ye not yet who she may be ? 
I'll tell you her fair pedigree. 
She draws her birth 
From Satire and from Mirth : 
Mirth that in heaven is called Euphrosyne, 
And Satire, nursed in wormwood and in gall, 
On earth a dweller ever since the fall. 
B. B. F. 


IV. 
THE EMIGRANTS. 
I see a troop of travellers descending to the shore, 
Strong, stalwart youths, and maidens, mixed with those in’ years, and hoar ; 
With stealth they glide towards the tide, like walkers in their sleep : 
Where are ye going, lonely ones, that thus ye walk, and weep ? 


No answer : but the lip compressed argues a tale to tell— 

A studied silence seems to hold them bound, as with a spell ; 
They pass me by abstractedly, their gaze, when near at hand, 
Rolls through the shade the heavy wave upon the sullen strand. 


The evening gathers—dimly-drawn the seaward outline shows— 
Some birds hang bodingly about—a sighing night-wind blows ; 
Whistling through many a flaxen curl and many a silver lock, 
As cowering children round their sires in pale dejection flock. 


Stop—whither go ye? See, behind, e’en yet the landscape smiles— 
The broad sunset illumines yet these pleasant western isles,— 
Why, why is it that none will turn and take one look behind, 

But face the frowning billow there, to light and counsel blind ? 


Peace! questioner—we know the sun upon our soil doth rest— 
Though EMIGRANTS, we have not cast all feeling from our breast ; 
But still, we go—for through that shade hope gilds the distant plain, 
While round the homes we've left we looked for nourishment in vain ! 


Well, thou art strong; thy stubborn strength may make the desert do; 
But, see! a weeping woman here—some shivering children, too: 
Deluded female, stop! for thee what hope beyond the tide? 

For me? and see’st thou not I have my husband by my side? 


And thou, too, parting! thou, my friend, that loved thy home and ease ? 
Ay—see my brothers—sisters here—what’s country without these ? 

But then, thy hands for toil unfit—thy frame to labour new ? 

What then? I sink beside my friends—come thou and join our crew. 


Yes, come! exclaims a holy man—glad will we be of thee— 

We go in Christian fellowship our mission o'er the sea— 

I've left a large and happy flock, that loved me, too, full well ; 

Yet I take heart, as I depart where godless heathens dwell. 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 105. 
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Alas! and is it needful then, that from that ancient soil, 

Where wealth and honour crowned so long the hardy yeoman’s toil, 
The goodliest of its offspring bid the crowded canvas swell, 

And to the sacred earth in troops wave their last sad farewell ? 


I'm answered from the swarming ports, the ever-streaming tide 

That pours on board a thousand ships our country’s hope and pride— 
I’m answered by the fruitless toil of many a neighbour’s hand, 

And the glad shouts of prosperous men in many a distant land. 


Who, who remains? Good God! I fear to turn my face towards home— 
Thou, poor grey-headed man—mine old acquaintance—thou to roam ! 
Return and close thine eyes where one at least may feel regret— 

Not so, my friend—my credit’s gone—I may retrieve it yet. 


Stay, countrymen! e’en now there’s time—we'll settle all your score— 

We cannot spare such honoured men—’twould grieve our hearts too sore ;— 
Things will go smooth--why quit the scene a thousand things made dear, 
That wealth may deck ye in the spoils torn from affection here ? 


They heed me not—their aspects wear the calm of settled will, 

Born of a heart hedged round in proof against the charmer’s skill ; 
Prayers have been urged—by dearer ones—in every moving strain,— 
And what are my weak accents now, when tears have gushed in vain? 


Torn is the last embrace apart—the vessel quits the shore— 

They're waving hands from off the deck—we hear their voice no more :— 
God bless ye, friends! I honour ye, adventurous, noble band! 

Farewell! I would not call you now back to this wretched land. 


Why not myself among ye, loved associates of my day ? 

Why not with you embarked to share the perils of your way ? 
Because, though hope may be your sun, remembrance is my star— 
Farewell—I'll die a watcher where my FATHER’S ashes are, 


LETTERS FROM THE COAST OF CLARE.——NO. VILL 


Kilkee School—Penny Subscriptions—Tea-room at the Granby, Harrogate—An 
agreeable Surprise—Anecdote of two dear Children—The Amphitheatre in 
Beauty—Encounter with a Death-wave—Characteristics of Man and Woman- 
kind—Knockers twisted off—‘‘ Lady Chatterton”—Basket Weaver and Birming- 
ham Black-smith—The Pig in the Sea—Rosy Hue of Sunset. 


Thursday.—This is one of those 
delightfully downright rainy days, with- 
out the slightest chance of clearing up, 
when one can stay in doors without 
any qualms of conscience, and devote 
oneself to an employment with no 
fear of interruption; so I mean to 
take advantage of it to give you the 
promised history of Kilkee school and 
of the way in which the funds for the 
building of the school-house were col- 
lected. 

One day during our first visit to 


this place some years ago, we called on 
two friends who then occupied one of 
what are named the coast-guard 
lodges, overlooking the bay. Their 
table was covered with half-made cot- 
ton frocks, check bibs, aprons, tippets 
and other children’s garments in va- 
rious stages of progress, and the two 
sisters were stitching away most indus- 
triously. We had caught them in the 
midst of some good work, and after 
some little hesitation on their part, 
learned that all these clothes were in- 
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tended as parting gifts for children 
whom they had collected together, and 
had during their summer sojourn daily 
and regularly instructed in one of the 
poor cabins in the village. I make no 
comment on this act of the two excel- 
lent sisters; it speaks for itself; 
but I never can help regarding them 
as the foundresses of the scriptural 
school here, (though they constantly 
disclaim it,) or considering that to 
them is to be attributed all the good 
of which it is, or may hereafter be the 
‘cause. Before this attempt of theirs 
there was nothing, as I could ascertain, 
in the way of a Protestant school in 
this village. 

The two sisters left Kilkee and re- 
turned to a distant home. Before 
doing so, however, they commended to 
other hands their young pupils. The 
consequence of this recommendation 
was, that a subscription was set on foot, 
a teacher procured, and a room en- 
gaged in the village, which room soon 
became too small for the increasing 
number of scholars. A school-house 
was the next thing required, but there 
were no funds to build it. 

Just about this time Lady Elizabeth 
Howard’s memorable penny collection 
of a thousand pounds came into the 
mind of a young lady who was inter- 
ested in the school, and it occurred to 
her that if a large sum had been raised 
in that way by courage and persever- 
ance, a comparatively small one might, 
with the divine blessing, be collected 
in the same manner. I need not tell 
you of the numberless little calico 
‘penny subscription purses” that were 
forthwith manufactured, and of the 
letters that were despatched in all 
quarters and directions : for you your- 
self helped to distribute the former to 
old and young, and you know that the 
little bags found their way into the 
drawing-room and the kitchen ; that 
they made their tour round the Ger- 
man table-d’héte for kreutzers and 
hellers, reaped their half-crowns and 
shillings in the tea-room of a Harro- 
gate boarding-house, and their pence 
and half-pence within the humble walls 
of an Irish cabin. 

The first “ penny purse” that was 
returned was by a poor woman of the 
humblest class, whose zeal and piety 
might well put to the blush persons of 
higher rank and education. Though 
poor in this world’s wealth she was 
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rich in faith and in the good works 
that are its fruits. She was in the 
habit of collecting for the missionaries, 
and seeing one of the little penny 
purses for the Kilkee school-house in 
the hands of a child who was getting 
contributions, she applied for one. In 
about a month she brought it back, 
containing four shillings and four 
pence, all in half-pence! The whole 
value of the patched and thread-bare 
garments she wore at the time—and 
they were all her wardrobe—could 
hardly have exceeded double that 
sum. How many long weary walks 
did this poor creature take while 
collecting, from cottage to farm-house, 
this little offering to cast into the 
Lord’s treasury! Her single talent 
was surely not laid up in a napkin. 

A great deal was collected by chil- 
dren. 

W. A. wrote some simple lines 
which were copied out and pasted on 
their purses. 


Kind friend, this tiny purse was made 
That we might get a little aid 

To build a school-house in Kilkee 

For many little ones like me. 


One penny is the sum we crave, 

And they will bless the hand that gave ; 

"Twill show thou lov’st thy Saviour’s 
laws, 

And help his great and glorious cause. 


These little people were not only 
collectors, but contributors. A dear 
friend, now no more, gave me an inte- 
resting account of a little scene that 
occurred at her Sunday school on one 
occasion when her young nephew ac- 
companied her there with his penny 
purse. The parents of the children 
were in the habit of giving them half- 
pence to buy apples, ginger-bread, 
sugar-stick and such like juvenile dain- 
ties, and their teacher was anxious to 
induce them to exercise a little self-de- 
nial in this instance, and give up their 
own gratifications for the benefit of 
others. 

‘* My dear children,” she said, when 
they were all assembled together be- 
fore breaking up the school, “ these poor 
boys and girls of whom I have told 
you, are obliged to sit all day long in 
a small, close, dark room, for want of 
a proper place to be taught in; and 
many others anxious te learn are sent 
away because there is no room to ad- 
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mit them. You have it now in your 
power to assist in building a convenient 
airy school-house for these children, 
where they may enjoy the same advan- 
tages you do here, and learn what will 
make them happy in this world and 
the next.” 

My friend said it was curious to ob- 
serve the various effects of her little 
address on her young auditors. The 
pockets of some were emptied in a 
moment of their store, and half-pence 
came pouring into the penny purse ; 
while in others there was an evident 
struggle between the tempting fruit- 
stall and the inclination to follow 
the example of the “ cheerful givers” 
among their schoolfellows. The young 
gentleman who held the purse had 
however no reason to be dissatisfied 
with his success that morning. 

Some of the smallest collections and 
those made by the humblest individuals 
were attended with very interesting 
circumstances, well calculated to ex- 
cite the self-reproach of those to whom 
their means render acts of pecuniary 
charity of comparatively easy perfor- 
mance. One poor man begged to be 
allowed to take a purse and commenced 
asking for pence. But he was quite 
unsuccessful: an active collector for 
some other charity had been in the 
field before him, and had reaped such 
an abundant brazen harvest that there 
were not even gleanings left. Un- 
daunted by this failure among his own 
little circle of acquaintances, the poor 
fellow began to look about elsewhere. 
He heard. of a meeting of poor Pro- 
testants that was to take place five 
miles off, and in the hope that in this 
quarter he had not been forestalled, 
he started off araw December morn- 
ing, and after trudging through mud 
and mire, returned home the same 
night, having collected one shilling ! 
It was a great disappointment to him 
to have obtained no more, and he sent 
in his purse through another person, 
being ashamed to bring it himself. 
Ashamed! when, doubtless, He who 
deigned to accept the poor widow’s 
two mites would have said of this offer- 
ing as he did of hers, that he “had 
cast in more than they all.” 

I mentioned that part of the collec- 
tion was made at Harrogate. A cir- 
ecumstanee occurred to the collector 
while there, which shows that we 
sould never take a dislike to any one, 


and that the very qualities against 
which we conceive a prejudice prove 
sometimes not only useful, but entitle 
their owner to our gratitude. 

It was during the first ardour of 
her project that the young lady afore- 
said visited Harrogate, and no place 
appeared better calculated to carry on 
the undertaking, from the number of 
persons assembled together and form- 
ing one society at the hotel. The 
resolve to make a collection among 
them was soon formed ; and a begging- 
box, garnished with a little model of 
an Irish school-girl, ragged and pic- 
turesque enough to excite compassion, 
was manufactured for the purpose of 
receiving donations. 

It was much easier however to make 
the box than the effort requisite to fill 
it. It certainly was rather a formidable 
undertaking to canvass so numerous 
a society, among whom were persons 
of various and sundry dispositions— 
some acquaintances, some strangers, 
many agreeable, and others the re- 
verse. Among the latter was a for- 
ward and very officious individual, who 
made it a point to become acquainted 
with every one’s affairs and to intrude 
himself upon them whether they would 
or not. His impertinent familiarity 
made him generally unpopular, and he 
was an object of especial dislike to the 
young lady who was interested in the 
school: she avoided him on all occa- 
sions. 

Day after day passed on, and the 
friend of Kilkee had not yet sum- 
moned up courage to make her appeal 
on its behalf. Her heart failed her 
whenever she thought of the subscrip- 
tion. At length a general break-up 
began to be spoken of among the 
company at the hotel : some were going 
north and some south, and the time 
had come to make an effort. The 
importance of the object, and the 
apprehension of the regrets and re- 
morse that always follow a neglected 
opportunity pressed so heavily on the 
mind of the collector that she resolved 
to overcome all reluctance, and make 
a valorous plunge next evening at 
tea. 

Tea-time at the Granby hotel is 
perhaps the most sociable and agree- 
able hour in the twenty-four. I know 
of few more pleasant sights than that 
which presents itself on throwing open 
the doors of the tea-room after the 
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bell has rung its summons and the 
guests are assembled. ‘The cheerful 
lights ; the long tables, on which here 
and there at intervals many a “ bubbling 
and loud hissing urn throws up its 
steamy column,” each attended by its 
constant friend the tall coffee-pot, and 
surrounded by a clustering phalanx of 
cups and saucers; the merry groups 
and parties that form round these va- 
rious tea-equipazes—for at this repast 
every one is free to sit where he 
chooses, unlike the dinner table-d’héte 
where plaves are taken according to 
the standing at the hotel ; the cheerful 
hum of voices and gay laughter min- 
gled with the buz of conversation 
going on all round; the bright eyes 
and happy beaming faces— 


* The logic, and the wisdom, and the 


This exhilarating sight however 
looked far less gladdening than 
usual in the eyes of the individual who 
entered the tea-room on a certain 
evening bearing in her hand a little 
begging-box over which a handkerchief 
was thrown. The box was hastily set 


down at her feet as she took her place 


with her party, waiting for a favour- 
able moment, and, if it must be owned, 
for an increased supply of courage to 
carry it round among the crowd. 
Meantime the business of tea went 
0:2: cups and saucers circulated about, 
and muffins began to disappear. And 
now the repast seemed drawing 
to a close ; here and there chairs and 
forms were moved out a little, and 
soon there would be no excuse left to 
their various occupiers for lingering 
longer ; albeit the Granby tea-table is 
quite as favourable a place for “ talking 
aze and whispering lovers,” as any 


** Hawthorn tree, with seats beneath 
the shade” 


in the sweet village of Auburn. 

But the signs of departure began to 
thicken. A few moments more, and 
the company would have dispersed, 
and the piano-forte and work-tables 
become the order of the night. With 
a final effort the begging-box was 
drawn tremblingly forth from its hid- 
ing-place, when just at that instant up 
came the officious gentleman before 
alluded to, all bustle and curiosity as 
usual, 
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*“ Eh—what have we got here? 
And what are you looking so fright- 
ened about? A subscription for an 
Irish school, eh ? County Clare is it ? 
And what’s this?—pretty toy, very. 
Oh, to hold money in,—I see. 
Well, come along,—now’s your time ; 
—don’t be afraid. Give me the box: 
—I'll go round with you—I know 
every one here—eh? never mind, I'll 
make them give. —Come.” 

You may suppose how quickly these 
welcome words converted repugnance 
into gratitude, and with what feelings 
of self-reproach for her former avoid- 
ance and dislike, the person to whom 
they were addressed now followed her 
good-natured chaperon along the lines 
of guests down the tea-table. The 
fruits of that evening’s collection and 
its subsequent results amounted to 
nearly twenty pounds. 

There are few things more painful, or 
that involve sometimes a greater sacri- 
fice of personal feeling for the moment, 
than asking contributions for charita- 
ble objects. However, there are two 
sides to every question; and many 
sweet flowers are often found in the 
path of duty, exclusive of those which 
always grow there,—an easy con- 
science, and something to look back 
upon in the hour of death and the day 
of judgment. As an illustration of the 
* bright side,” I will tell you what be- 
fel at Liverpool with respect to the 
collection for the Kilkee school-house. 

A begging-box similar to the one 
nained already was despatched among 
other places, to a bookseller’s shop in 
Church-street, Liverpool, together with 
a letter explaining its object. The 
bookseller, Mr. P kindly under- 
took to put up the former in a con- 
spicuous part of his shop, and to inte- 
rest himself in obtaining small contri- 
butions from his customers. It had 
been there some time, when the lady 
who sent it happened to be passing 
through Liverpool, called at the shop 
to make some purchases. The pro- 
prietor was not there when she went 
in; a young lad stood behind the 
counter who, after he had reached 
down the books she wished for, said, 

“I believe you are Miss ———, 
the lady who sent Mr. P. that 
little charity-box against the wall ?” 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

“‘ Then,” added the boy, “ Mr. 
P~— will be very glad that you are 
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here: he was going to write to you 
this morning. A lady in this town 
has been inquiring for you many times. 
She asked for your address, and de- 
sired that in case you should pass 
through Liverpool, she might be in- 
formed of it.” 

The customer replied that there 
must be some mistake, as she was not 
acquainted with a single individual in 
Liverpool. But the boy was positive, 
and entreated her to remain until bis 
master’s return, who would now, he 
said, be shortly in, and would be disap- 
pointed at finding she had called in his 
absence. 

When Mr. P made his appear- 
ance, he corroborated what his young 
man had told, adding that he believed 
the lady had a communication to make 
relating to the Kilkee school-house, in 
which she took the most lively interest. 
Her attention had been attracted by 
the little Irish figure in the shop, and 
the details of the object as contained in 
the letter accompanying it had appa- 
rently made much impression upon 
her. She may wish doubtless to see 
you,” continued Mr. P. “and if 
you will give me the name of your 
hotel, I will forward it to her with- 
out delay.” 

But the young lady, whose interest 
was eae excited about this un- 
known and zealous friend of the cause 
she had so much at heart, resolved 
herself to call upon the latter ; and 
procuring her address from Mr. P 
she set out, accompanied by her bro- 
ther, for the stranger’s abode. 

They soon reached it, and were 
shown into the drawing-room. After 
a few moments two young ladies at- 
tired in deep mourning and of very 
interesting and prepossessing appear- 
ance, entered. The eldest of these 
was the unknown friend of Kilkee. 
Suffice it to say that the acquaintance 
that morning commenced has since 
ripened into intimacy ; and that Provi- 
dence in raising up a distant and un- 
expected helper to this undertaking 
has at the same time conferred on the 
individual who set it on foot a valuable 
friend ; one whose kindness and good 
example have proved beyond measure 
encouraging and delightful. 

Before they parted at their first 
interview this friend placed in her 
hands eleven sovereigns which she had 
collected for the building; and since then 











she has not only remitted twenty-five 
pounds additional towards its funds, but 
continues an interested and generous 
patroness of the school. 

Time would fail me were I to enu- 
merate the many little gratifying inci- 
dents that occurred during this collec- 
tion; the golden and paper donations 
that found their way into the penny 
purses, and the unexpected and touch- 
ing quarters from which these some- 
times came. 

At one time a packet of new-year's 
gifts arrived at the house of the young 
lady collecting for the schoo! from two 
dear children, who had saved their 
little pocket-money for these presents. 
There was something for each of their 
friends ;—a small book, a little speci- 
men of work, an almanack, &e. ; and 
every one was made up and directed 
for the respective owners with some 
affectionate message in the large, round, 
unformed hand-writing of the little 
ones. The young lady above-named 
received two little packets inscribed 
“a new-year’s gift for dear 
school-house ;” and on opening them 
they each were found to contain two 
shillings neatly folded up; a moving 
little donation from these sweet chil- 
dren, who judged that no present they 
could make would be more acceptable 
than one which forwarded her favour- 
ite object. 

The last contribution received for 
the building was a purse containing 
six sovereigns. It was brought by a, 
dear boy from his school near London, 
and all collected in shillings and six- 
pences among his schoolfellows. 

The whole amount, including a do- 
nation of ten pounds from the Dowager 
Queen Adelaide, and the proceeds of ¢ 
Bazaar, comes to £278. It is pro 
posed to give a printed statement 0, 
the details of the collection, the expen 
diture of the funds, and the names o 
the contributors. 

Although its means of support are 
still narrow and very precarious, the 
Kilkee school is flourishing well. 
There are between seventy and eighty 
young persons constantly on its books, 

oys and girls, who receive separate 
instruction under an excellent master 
and mistress. 

It is. really an interesting and 
a touching sight to look upon all these 
children gathered daily together under 
one roof; to think of all the good seed 
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that is here sown in these young 
hearts, and destined to be one day 
scattered far and wide by means of 
that influence which every human being, 
however humble, exercises upon those 
with whom he associates ; and which, 
like the circles created by a pebble 
thrown into water, goes on extending 
and multiplying to an infinite degree. 
To be engaged in the promotion of 
schools where the wisdom of time and 
of eternity is imparted, is truly a glo- 
rious work. Many of the lovely fruits 
of these schools will blossom and ripen 
long after the hearts and hands of 
those who laboured for them, are cold 
in the grave. Generations yet unborn 
shall rise up and call them blessed ; 
immortal souls shall be their hire, and 
many a gem that sin and impenitence 
would have dimmed and destroyed, 
shall sparkle brightly in their crown 
in that day when the Lord makes up 
his jewels. 

Tuesday.— The amphitheatre is the 
grand rendezvous in this place. Every 
one at Kilkee seems to think himself in 
duty bound to visit it once a day at 
least ; you are always sure to meet all 
your friends either there, or else on the 
road to or from it. 

There are some occasions however 
when it is particularly crowded, and 
this morning was one of them. This 
happens when there has been a storm 
out at sea, or that the wind is in a cer- 
tain pes :—the amphitheatre then is 
‘in beauty,” and the whole village of 
visitors flock to admire the scene. 

We were quietly seated after break- 
fast, pursuing our usual occupations, 
when a party of friends tapped, en 
passant, at our window. 

« What! not out yet—for shame! 
—sitting there like philosophers when 
all the world are gone to the amphi- 
theatre. Have you not heard that the 
wind is in the right point, and that it 
is magnificent this morning ?” 

A very few minutes saw us shawled 
and bonnetted, and on our way to the 
cliffs. The sea was white with foam, 
and in the words of inspiration it 
might truly be said, “ one would think 
the deep to be hoary.” When we 
reached the amphitheatre the scene 
was really awful. On the land all was 
calm: there was not breeze enough to 
wave a ringlet or ruffle a ribbon—but 
the sea!— We got cut on a projecting 
ledge of rocks at the extremity of the 
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amphitheatre, so as to be surrounded 
on almost every side by the leaping, 
bounding billows. From this lofty 
position we surveyed the magnificent 
spectacle beneath, watching the enor- 
mous * death-waves” which towered 
heavily in, as though labouring and 
toiling under the weight of the oppres- 
sive “heap” of water. 

Every seventh, some say twelfth 
swell, which immensely surpasses in 
bulk the others, is called the death- 
wave. Woe betide the luckless wight 
who has not learned by experience, or 
else been forewarned by a friend, how 
treacherous these monsters of the deep 
sometimes prove! little can the novice 
calculate upon the velocity with which 
their headlong course bears them 
along; causing them to overwhelm in 
a moment a spot which appeared wholly 
beyond their reach. 

I remember receiving a practical 
lesson of this the first time we were at 
Kilkee. It was on a morning when 
the waves were very fine, and we had 
gone out a large party to the look-out 
cliff to view the sea. Poor Lord 
M » how he did enjoy it that 
day ! and how his buoyant spirits and 
enthusiastic admiration of this place, 
added a zest to all our excursions. 
Every season saw him repair with his 
family to this his favourite watering- 
place ; and it was here he breathed his 
last, mourned by all those to whom his 
warm heart and kind manners made 
him so dear. I may truly say his loss 
is irreparable ; and many a sad remem- 
brance of him is here brought back by 
the scenes he took such delight in. 

But to return.—We stood looking 
at the billows rolling in, Lord M 
watching with his usual rapturous 
delight the progress of each wave, his 
eyes kindling with animation as it 
bounded in, and his feet almost spring- 
ing from the ground when came at 
last the grand crash against the cliff, 
and that the shattered mass was flung 
back in clouds of foam. “ Let us go 
closer to them,” he exclaimed at 
length, “ theywill look infinitely grander 
from a lower level. Who is for a 
clamber down the rocks ?” 

I was the only one of the party who 
volunteered to accompany him; and 
down the slippery declivity we pro- 
ceeded ; sliding and winding until at 
last we gained a ledge of the cliff con- 
siderably lower than that we before 
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ocenpied, but still raised high above 
the level of the sea. Here we took 
up our position, backed by a high wall 
of black shining rock ; and congratu- 
lated ourselves on the improvement in 
our view while we bestowed sundry 
compassionating glances on the re- 
mainder of the party whom we could 
see far away above our heads. We 
gave ourselves up to the exciting spec- 
tacle before us, and Lord M 
ecstacies were redoubled at the sight of 
a huge death-wave that was slowly 
forming outside. We gazed at its 
advance with admiring eyes. 

* Now watch,” exclaimed my com- 
panion—“ on it comes! what a splen- 
did fellow! how magnificently it 
swells !—_now—now——_” 

But our delight was soon cut short. 
In another moment, and without our 
having the slightest idea of what was 
impending, we were suddenly over- 
whelmed: the entire mass broke over 
us. The effect was startling and most 
terrifying. We were lifted off our 
feet and dashed violently against the 
cliff:—eyes, nose, and mouth were 
filled with water. What added to my 
terror was, that in the shock my bonnet 
was flattened together, thus blinding 
me completely ; so that stunned and 
in the dark, half choked, gasping, 
terrified and struggling with the water, 
I was not quite sure at first whether I 
was drowning or not. 

The feeling of the rock beneath my 
feet roused me however, and I instine- 
tively made an effort to tear open my 
bonnet and see the state of the case. 
The first thing my eyes rested on was 
Lord M ’s hat floating on the wave 
that still surrounded us, and filled 
with snow-white foam like a milk pail. 
He himself had been flung against the 
cliff a little farther up than the spot 
where I was carried, and was now 
clinging to the rock, panting and look- 
ing half stunned from the shock. 
Most providentially we were able to 
maintain our hold and our footing 
until the body of water retreated, and 
then though still breathless, we com- 
menced clambering up the cliff. 

Our friends above had given us up 
for lost from the moment the death- 
wave covered us. Their exclamations 
of joy and thankfulness at the sight of 
our dripping figures ascending towards 
them were changed into a cry of hor- 
ror as we approached. My dress was 


covered with bloody stains and the crim- 
son streams were flowing from it and 
tinging with their fearful hue the rocks 
and green sod as I made my way up. 
We sank on the grass when we 
reached the top, and it was some time 
before we gained breath to explain 
that saving and except a sad fright, a 
thorough drenching, and sundry 
bruises, we were, thank God, unhurt. 
The gory stains that had alarmed my 
friends proceeded from a red handker- 
chief round my neck, out of which its 
briny bath hath discharged all the 
colour. 

As sea water never gives cold we 
felt no ill effects from our temerity ; 
but it was a long time before I could 
look again at a death-wave without a 
shudder. 

When we had exhausted our admir- 
ation upon the amphitheatre this 
morning we took a long ramble over 
the cliffs. As we were crossing the 
sands we met a young man and a girl 
carrying fish. The canoes had just 
come in, and there had been a great 
take of the finny tribe. The girl had 
a basket at her back filled with red gur- 
net, which from being so newly caught 
had not yet lost that lovely rose- 
coloured hue that makes this fish so 
much handsomer to look at than to 
eat. The man had a quantity of cod, 
mackerel, small turbot, whiting, and 
various other long-bodied, large-headed 
nondescript creatures, very odd fish 
indeed. They both unstrapped their 
baskets from their backs, and laying 
then down at our feet, proceeded to 
extol the merits of their motley con- 
tents. 

“« Look at the mackerel, your honours 
—beauties !—and this cod: as fine a 
crayture as ever leaped in salt water. 
I’ve a fellow for him here, and you'll 
get the pair for half a crown, and this 
beautiful haddock thrown into the bar- 
gain over and above.” 

* Are these the common cod, or 
rock fish ?” we inquired. 

Now youmust know that therock cod 
are a different species from the other, 
and not nearly so good; and our en- 
quiry was made with a view of reject- 
ing the former if they proved to be 
such :—our two friends, who we dis- 
covered were husband and wife, though 
they neither of them looked twenty, 
were not aware of the object of the 
question. We were amused by their 
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reply: it was quite characteristic of 
the straight-forward honesty of your 
sex and the—I must confess it— 
wiliness of ours. 

“Common is it?” said the man; 
“sure they're the common cod, just 
out of the sea there ;—what else ?” 

** No, but ’tis elegant fish they are,” 
interposed the young woman, who evi- 
dently imagined her wares were suffer- 
ing disparagement “‘ the very best, she 
added, looking significantly at her hus- 
band. ‘ Sure you know now they are, 
Dinny :—and what are you talking 
about common to the gentlefolks for ?” 

« Their honours axed was they the 
common cod, and what more could I 
tell em but that they were the very 
same and no other?” said the man 
simply. 

* A’ what a fool the boy is!” ex- 
claimed his wife, quite out of patience 
with his stupidity ; and she edged her- 
self close to his side and gave him 
sundry hints to be silent in the shape 
of sly pullings at the skirt of his coat 
and pinchings of the arm—* what a 
fool he is! He doesn’t know what 
he's saying, your honours, and the cod’s 
no more common than—than—any 
thing, so itis n't. I wonder at you, 
Dinny to be talking at that rate about 
the fish, and they the finest that ever 
went to a table. Common indeed !” 

We had some difficulty to make the 
young woman understand that she was 
working hard against herself all this 
time, and that her husband's candour, 
which she thought so ruinous to their 
interests, was on the contrary, serving 
them. When it was ascertained that 
the fish were what he said, “‘ common 
cod,” they were bought ; and the bas- 
kets were further lightened of their 
cargo before being replaced on the 
backs of the youthful pair. 

The doors of the houses on the Ma- 
rine Parade present a curious appear- 
ance just now. There is not one along 
the whole row that boasts of a knocker, 
and in paying visits in that quarter, 
oe walking-sticks, boot 

eels and knuckles are in requisition to 
make known the presence of astranger. 
The door of one house is armed with 
a stone tied to a string in default of 
the proper appendage, and the sharp 
angles and rough surface of the sub- 
stitute have not much improved either 
the paint or wood against which it is 
battered, 
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The cause of this universal absence 
of knockers is, that in the early part of 
the season a party of young men came 
down here who, among their recrea- 
tions, indulged in that uncommon but 
most strange source of happiness— 
twisting off knockers. The nature of 
this particular species of enjoyment is 
one I never could comprehend. 

Some one the other day in speaking 
of the despoiling of the Marine Parade 
said he believed it was a half-pay officer 
who had instigated the act. 

« Then,” observed the ready-witted 
Mr. H , “he must certainly have 
belonged to the Rifle Brigade.” 

A very ornamental as well as useful 
object on the sands is a bathing-box 
on wheels made after the model of 
those at Boulogne-sur-mer, and in- 
tended to be drawn by a horse into the 
sea. It was presented to Kilkee by 
Lady Chatterton. You remember how 
charmed she was with this place, and 
how highly she speaks in her “ Ram- 
bles in the South of Ireland” of its 
scenery and advantages for bathing. 
The bay she pronounced “ perfect,” 
nothing being wanted to complete the 
agrémens of a sea bath but a machine 
suchas she forthwith ordered to be made. 
This machine always goes by the name of 
«‘ Lady Chatterton” among the bathing- 
women and people about here, and it is 
sometimes most amusing to hear the way 
in which they make use of the appella- 
tion. You are awoke out of your 
sleep in the morning: the first object 
your half-open eyes rest on is the blue 
bathing dress full in view at the foot 
of the bed, and you are told that Biddy 
Robinson has sent up to say, “ The 
morning is beautiful,—the tide full 
in,—the waves fine and high in the bay 
—and Lady Chatterton waiting ready 
to take you out.” 

One day a party of gentlemen had 
dined in a lodge on the Marine Parade. 
They were enjoying themselves in the 
evening, when suddenly a servant burst 
into the room exclaiming that the tide 
had risen up and overflowed the sands 
and that Lady Chatterton had been 
carried out to sea and it was feared 
would be lost! 

One of the guests, a stranger here, 
who was not aware that “ Lady Chat- 
terton” meant a great wooden box on 
broad wheels, his association with the 
name being that of a young and beau- 
tiful woman whose accomplishments 
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and graceful wit had delighted him 


many a time and oft, stood aghast at 
the tidings. He followed the party as 
they rushed out towards the beach, and 
there was the poor bathing-machine 
surrounded by the waves which reached 
nearly as high as the roof. The bath- 
women up to their waists in water, 
were wringing their hands and crying 
out that it was all over with Lady 
Chatterton. Five or six stout men 
were more usefully employed in 
endeavouring to drag in the machine ; 
which they at last succeeded with 
much difficulty in rescuing from its 
perilous position. 

We made a short cut across the 
beach over some large shingly stones 
which were not a very agreeable con- 
trast to the smooth delightful sand. 
They made us almost wish that our 
feet resembled those of the old gentle- 
man, who passed his life most happily 
in a very roughly paved town until at 
last the rugged streets were made level 
and the foot-ways flagged, to the total 
destruction of his comfort. 

“T never enjoy a walk now,” he 
used to say piteously ; “ from constantly 
treading on the rough stones since I 
was a boy, the soles of my feet had 
grown into hills and hollows, and just 
fitted the pavement. Now their shape 
and those flat flags can never agree ; 
I shall enjoy my walks no more!” 

After scrambling our way over the 
shingles, we reached a low stile. This 
led us into a field, in the middle of 
which we spied a little old hump- 
backed man making a basket. Basket- 
making is a pretty and ingenious 
work; we were by this time very 
tired from our ramble, so that we 
were not sorry at having an excuse to 
sit down on some stones and rest our- 
selves, while we watched the progress 
of the basket, and entered into con- 
versation with the old man. 

He was quite a character: sharp, 
shrewd, and intelligent, and well read 
in curious lore. Poetry seemed his 
favourite study; he spoke with rap- 
ture of the verses of the famous 
Sheanne, who, he said, was descended 
from Fionnes, king of Ireland, quoted 
some of them, and seemed to feel the 
deepest compassion for us, who were 
oubte to understand and enjoy them. 
He was not a little proud of being 
able to read the Irish character. We 
asked him whether he read the Scrip- 
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tures? Why not?” he exclaimed ; 
“that is the best and most beautiful 
of ali books. Sheanne himself, a poet 
and a warrior, could not match the 
strains that are found there.” 

The old man was highly delighted 
at being promised some little books, 
such as the “Negro Servant,” “‘Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” &c. in Irish, which 
we had brought with us. He said, 
“If you could read Irish, and under- 
stand its power and richness, you 
would never look at a word of your 
Sassenach tongue. Irish is to English 
what yonder Atlantic is to a fresh- 
water lake.” 

When I saw this old man’s eye 
kindling, and his countenance lit up 
with enthusiasm as he spoke, and com- 
pared his ragged clothes and appear- 
ance of poverty with the refined ex- 
pressions he made use of, I could not 
help thinking what poetic souls and 
elevation of sentiment are often to be 
met with among my poor country- 
men. 

You remember the story of the 
Birmingham blacksmith, who heard 
one of the speakers at a public meet- 
ing quote these lines from Milton :— 
**The notes, which warbled to the 

string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.” 


“T say, Bill,” said the matter-of- 
fact John Bull, turning round to a 
brother Vulcan, one of the “great 
unwashed” who was sitting beside 
him. ‘TI say, Bill, d'ye hear that ? 
I thought we could do any thing in 
the iron way down here, but hang it! 
if that don’t beat us hollow !” 

Our poor basket-weaver would cer- 
tainly run no risk of falling into the 
literal misinterpretation of his fellow- 
artisan on the other side of the water. 
The expressions of the lower ranks 
of Trish are often quite oriental, full 
of figures and Socakelo. I remember 
hearing a gentleman ask his servant 
whether it was not blowing hard out- 
side, 

“*No, sir,” was the reply; “ the 
wind is only sighing.” 

My father received a document the 
other day, purporting to be “the 
humble petition of Daniel O’Shea, by 
trade a weaver, and by misfortune a 
cripple,” which went on to state that, 
“hearing of your honour’s bene- 
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volence, the fame of your character 
induced him to crawl on limping feet 
towards the seat of mercy, to seek and 
crave relief from your pious and cha- 
ritable tenderness and good feelings.” 

A poor bare-footed boy, who had 
played the truant and ran away from 
school, showed me a letter he was 
writing to beg forgiveness of his of- 
fended patron. It began thus,—“ With 
my hand to my face, and my face in 
the dust, I address myself to you.” 

This was very much in the style of 
the Irishman, who wrote as following 
to his friend, during the rebellion of 
"98. 

“To give you some idea of the 
state of the country at present, I shall 
only say, that at this moment I am 
writing with a sword in one hand and 
a pistol in the other.” 

When we were returning across 
the sands, after taking leave of our 
poetical basket-maker, we were at- 
tracted by a great shrieking and splash- 
ing among the waves in the bay. On 
looking closer we espied an immense 
pig struggling in the sea, and making 
violent efforts to get back on terra 

jirma ; which efforts were persever- 
ingly frustrated by a stout country- 
woman, who, with her petticoats tucked 
up, was standing in the water, armed 
with a thick cudgel to prevent any 
advance. Every now and then, as a 
fresh wave washed over the unfor- 
tunate animal, he made renewed at- 
tempts to get away, and rush in to the 
shore ; but he was always unsuccess- 
ful. His watchful enemy was before 
him in every trial. There he stood, 
the picture of helpless despair, yelling 
piteously, his head turned towards his 
relentless persecutor, as if appealing 
to her compassion, and endeavouring 
to excite some pity for his sad case. 
But in vain. Wave followed wave 
over his devoted head, choking his 
eries, and sending him floundering 
and gasping through the foam. 

Once we saw the luckless quadruped 
right himself on his feet, after an un- 
usually rough buffeting; distracted 
between the merciless billows he saw 
approaching to overwhelm him be- 
hind, and the still more unmerciful 
cudgel that threatened him before, he 
paused irresolute for amoment. Then, 

as if piggish nature could hold out no 
longer, he faced manfully about, and, 
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with the energy of despair, made a 
desperate rush to the land. He might 
have saved himself the effort. The 
sturdy wench was not to be conquered 
so easily. Tucking up her petticoats 
a little higher, she ran towards the 
place against which he was making 
his charge, and there she stood bran- 
dishing fearfully her formidable wea- 
pon ;—she really seemed bent on his 
destruction. 

We could not wait to see the end 
of the contest; it was getting late, 
and we had lingered already too long 
watching the struggle for victory be- 
tween biped and quadruped. On our 
way we met one of the coast-guard. 

‘‘ What can that woman be doing 
to yonder unfortunate pig ?” we asked. 
“Does she want to drown the poor 
wretch ? his shrieks are getting already 
fainter.” 

‘‘ Not at all,” replied the man, with 
a smile— she is only giving him a 
bath. They often do that with their 
pigs, and a hard enough job it is some- 
times. The salt water cleanses and 
hardens the flesh, andmakes the animal 
thrive well, and fatten quickly.” 

I never saw any thing more beautiful 
than the scene this evening. The 
setting sun tinged the village, cliffs, 
and bay with a lovely rose-coloured 
hue, and the entire heaven was flecked 
with clouds of the same gorgeous tint. 
The effect of the rosy beams on the 
waves as they rolled in crested with 
foam was quite enchanting. It re- 
minded me of Rogers’ description— 


** Here the flush’d wave flings back the 
parting light.” 


There was a brightness and a calm 
over every object—heaven and earth 
embathed in that lovely brilliant glow. 
The figures moving along the sands— 
groups of people returning home after 
the labours of the day—girls with 
baskets on their backs—men carrying 
spades—children at play among the 
heaps of sweet-smelling ore-weed— 
cows moving slowly towards their 
nightly shed—all these, with their 
long shadows reflected on the moist 
sand, looked in that peculiar light 
more like the ereation in some glowing 
southern landscape than the sober 
realities of daily life. 
























































lodged.—Tea a la fourchette. 
Monday, October 12th.—Lahinch. 


—Here we are so far on our way to 
the cliffs of Moher, for which we 
started this morning from Kilkee. 

How delightful the start on an ex- 
eursion of pleasure! especially when 
the brightest of suns and bluest of 
skies are smiling overhead, as they did 
on us this morning. The jaunting 
cars drawn up before the doors, un- 
dergoing the operation of packing ;— 
now a bag is brought out, and strapped 
up behind, or a cloak is thrown on the 
seat to be in readiness, or the basket of 
eatables is produced under the sur- 
veillance of the abigail, and carefully 
stowed away in the well. The inha- 
bitants of every lodge are at their 
doors, watching the party, and entering 
curiously into their proceedings. Each 
has something to say ; some piece of 
advice to give about what must be 
seen, and what must be avoided,— 
which road is best, and where a splen- 
did view is to be had. The sanguine 
congratulate the party on their wea- 
ther, and predict a charming expedi- 
tion,—the more prudent look wisely 
into the sky, shake their heads, and 
talk of cloaks and umbrellas. Some 
inspect the wheels and linch-pins, and 
speculate on the prowess of the steeds, 
judging nicely from the elevation of 
rib the probable modicum of oats that 
falls to the lot of each quadruped ;— 
while others keep fussing about, help- 
ing on a great coat, or strapping up a 
portmanteau, adjusting a trace, or de- 
ciding some knotty point on the au- 
thority of a neighbour who has been 
on the excursion before. 

But an especial bustle prevails 
about. the domiciles of those who are 
going to start; consultations are 
going on, and little messages are 
continually passing to and fro between 
them. Every face looks full of happi- 
ness and anticipated enjoyment, and it 
is evident that all have made up their 
minds to be amused and merry, hap- 
pen what may. And now the prepa- 
rations are nearly completed. The 
cars are packed, and after a peering 
survey to ascertain that all-is right, 
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the careful abigail relaxes her anxious 
brow, and quietly takes her seat on 
one of the vehicles. The drivers get 
into their places, and gather up the 
reins; forth from the doors issue those 
of the party who have not before made 
their appearance, and great is the 
drawing on of gloves, the buttoning of 
cloaks, and unfurling of parasols. 
The group of donkey-boys who are 
waiting before a lodge to take outa 
family of children on a ride to Dun- 
lecky Castle, or Carrigaholt, leave 
their patient long-eared charge to 
bask in the sun, and approach closer 
to stare more eagerly at the depar- 
ture ;—the beggar Sy seeing that the 
time is short, increase in diligence and 
importunity, whining forth the oft- 
repeated tale, that is little attended to 
amid the bustle and merry din of 
voices, the laugh, and jest, and busi- 
ness, and pleasure of the start. 

And now comes the grand arrange- 
ment of places. 

** Won't you sit beside me? here is 
a seat for you—do come.” 

“ And there is a vacant place on 
that car—who will have it ?” 

* You and I are to sit together, you 
know: don’t forget that.” 

“ Where is Miss ? here’s her 
cloak, and she has got my Mackintosh 
under her instead.” 

“TI have secured Lady G on 
my side of the car ; so I am sure of a 
pleasant drive, at all events.” 

* Well, now are we all ready? is 
every one up ?” 

‘“* Good-by.” 

“ Hope you have not forgotten any 
thing.” 

“ Mind you stop at that bridge I 
mentioned.” 

“ Your cloak is in the dust.” 

* Are the oats for the horses put 
in?” 

“« That umbrella will fall off.” 

* All's right.” 

‘* We shall be back the day after to- 
morrow.” 

** God bless you !” 

* Pleasant excursion.” 

- And with waves of the hand, and 
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merry nods, and smiles, and good 
wishes exchanged on all sides, away 
drive the happy party on their expe- 
dition. 

Some friends who have been for the 
last fortnight exploring the beauties of 
Connemara were to meet us at La- 
hinch this evening, and secure beds 
and dinner for the whole party, so 
that we had no anxieties for the future 
to interfere with our enjoyment of the 
present. The road between Kilkee 
and Miltown is very uninteresting ; 
but as there are few countenances, 
however devoid of beauty, that the 
sunshine of good humour fails not to 
embellish, so a bright day and a blue 
sky can give attractions to any scenery. 

The first object of interest after 
leaving Kilkee is Dunbeg Castle ; 
which, with the river at its base, 
crossed by a pretty bridge, and the 
sea in the distance, relieves the eye 
after the cabins and boggy tracts it 
has been accustomed to. We were 
told that a blind man once climbed up 
to the top of this castle, to rob an 
eagle’s nest, and getting out on the 
wall on some loose stones, missed his 
footing, and fell down headlong into 
the river below. 

He was taken up not only alive, but 
declaring his determination to begin 
the perilous ascent again; which he 
would have done had he not been 
forcibly withheld by the people below. 

* And is it possible that any one in 
his senses could undertake such a feat, 
which even with the best sight would 
be a most difficult one ?” 

** He was not in his senses,” was the 
reply to this inquiry: “he had been 
drinking hard all night, and his cou- 
rage was up, and his mind so on fire 
with all the whiskey he had taken, 
that he would have done any thing. 
The man is now ‘living at Kilkee, and 
more than seventy years of age.” 

After some more miles of bare 
boggy country, we came suddenly, on 
descending a hill, upon a spot so pic- 
turesque that it was almost startling. 
This oasis in the desert was formed 
by a little cluster of three or four 
cottages, grouped upon the banks of a 
clear winding stream which crossed 
the road under a bridge. Over this 
stream was a tucking mill; and the 
broad wheels, with the spray dashing 
off them and glittering in the sun- 
beams, were plying busily. A wreath 
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of blue smoke from one of the cottages 
ascended lightly against the dark 
rising back-ground ; two pretty plump 
little donkeys stood at the door of an- 
other, and some women and children 
were grouped about in various atti- 
tudes. A quantity of coloured frize 
hanging out to dry, and fastened 
against the walls in graceful festoon- 
like draperies, gave quite a Prout-like 
effect to the little picture. 

On the other side of the road from 
the mill the stream branched out into 
several directions, winding and twining, 
and forming, a little farther on, two 
very pretty water-falls. 

I asked the driver the name of this 
picturesque spot, which he told me 
was called Cree Bridge. I write the 
name as he pronounced it, and without 
any idea of its proper etymology. 

After passing the bridge, we were 
proceeding along very gaily, when 
suddenly the whole procession came to 
a full stop, and the occupants of the 
car immediately in advance of ours 
simultaneously jumped off, and came 
tumbling to the ground with unae- 
countable precipitation. The iron 
that bound one of their wheels had 
come off, and was rolling quietly away 
into the dyke, while the vehicle stag- 
gered, and waddled, and swayed from 
side to side like a squeamish steam-boat 
passenger. The driver picked upthe iron 
hoop, and on examination it was found 
that not a single nail had been driven 
through it to the wheel, so that how it 
had remained on so long was aste- 
nishing. 

‘* Maybe as ’twas never used to the 
nails, it will do without them now, 
and hold on the rest of the way,” said 
the man, endeavouring to re-adjust 
the iron. 

But his passengers differed from 
him in opinion. By a little stowing 
and contrivance we made room for 
them on our cars; and while the da- 
maged vehicle proceeded for repairs 
to the village of Miltown, which was 
only two miles off, the rest of the 
party took a lower road nearer the 
sea, and leading to the Puffing Hole. 

Before proceeding to the latter, we 
stopped to refresh our horses and our- 
selves at a neat whitewashed lodge, the 
low wall before which furnished us at 
the same time with seats and table. 
Luncheon despatched, we started off 
for the Puffing Hole ; but when we 
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reached the place, we found that, very 
unaccommodatingly, it would not 
een the tide had fallen too low. 
owever, we had a very pleasant walk 
for our pains, and the peaceful rural 
character of the scenery, so unlike 
the wild beauty of Kilkee, was rather 
a novelty. There were corn fields, 
and meadows where the cattle were 
grazing, and roads intersecting the 
country in all directions, and quiet 
sloping fields with hay-stacks ranged 
in orderly rows under the shelter of 
the grassy banks. We saw the sun 
sink into the ocean like a ball of fire, 
and the pale moon rise on the other 
side, before we rejoined our cars. 
The moonlight grew stronger as we 
drove along: all remnant of day soon 
faded away from the horizon, and the 
* Queen of Night” reigned in full 
glory over the scene. There is a 
peculiar charm in travelling by moon- 
light: the deep sombre shadows and 
bright lights,—the clear outlines, 
leaving the rest of the picture to ima- 
gination to fill up. Now and thena 
tree, which by day would look stunted 
and miserable,—as they do here, ex- 
posed to the nipping effects of the sea- 
breezes,—but which, with its branches 
touched and silvered by the moon- 
beams, had a charming effect. Some- 
times we passed a cottage, covered 
with ivy and creeping plants; the 
cheerful blaze inside, and the bright 
light seen through the curtained win- 
dows, conjuring up all sorts of happy 
domestic pictures— 
“the mutual look 
Where hearts are of each other sure; 
All the sweet joys that crowd the 
household nook,— 
The haunt of all affections pure.” 


Occasionally the road approached 
nearer the sea, and the fine measured 
swell of its mighty waves came boom- 
ing musically on the ear, breaking the 
moonlight stillness. Distant lights 
glimmered at intervals along the shore, 
and here and there lodges were dotted 
about, looking as white as snow in the 
moonbeams. 

Our ear had fallen a little into the 
rear of the others, and we had gra- 
dually subsided into silence, under the 
influence of that sort of dreamy spell 
which is apt to steal over the mind at 
such atime. It was broken by sounds 
of merriment, which proceeded from a 


group of peasants. gathered before a 
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cabin door, They were all looking, in 
high delight and excitement, after the 
cars which had gone on, and when we 
came up with the latter, we found out 
the cause of the commotion at the 
cabin. One of our party, who is one 
of those gifted individuals to whom it 
seems to come naturally, as a matter of 
course, to do every thing well, was 
standing up in his car, and singing a 
bravura song out of some Italian 
opera. Though the poor turf-cutters 
could hardly appreciate the taste and 
spirit with which it was given, they 
appeared to enjoy it as much as many 
better judges would have done; and 
their eager gesticulations and shouts 
of delight continued while the deep 
sonorous tones of the singer’s voice 
floated on the air. 

After the drive of twenty miles from 
Kilkee, and our walk to the Puffing 
Hole, we ought to have been rather 
glad when at last we drew up at La- 
hinch: nevertheless, when the cars 
stopped, I felt quite sorry that our 
pleasant moonlight drive was ended. 
The first thing we learned on arriving 
was, that our friends had not come, 
and no tidings had been heard of them. 
This was a sad disappointment, as 
they were to have accompanied us to 
the cliffs to-morrow. 

After much wondering and conjec- 
turing and regretting, we bethought 
ourselves that it was expedient to see 
about our nocturnal arrangements. 
An old lady, with a smart scarlet rib- 
bon round her cap, stood at the door 
of the inn, prepared to do the honours, 
and holding in her hand a crooked 
candle that flared most alarmingly. 
She assured us that she had “ elegant 
beds and the best of accommodations,” 
and we followed her up stairs to in- 
spect them. 

Every thing looked so bare, cold, 
and unpromising, that we asked whe- 
ther any thing else was to be had, to 
the manifest amazement of the lady in 
the red ribbon. ‘Oh, there’s rooms 
next door,” she replied; ‘“ you can 
go and see them if you please, but l’m 
thinking you're like to be back again 
here soon.” 

We followed the flaring candle 
down stairs, and proceeded to the 
next house. A mingled perfume of 
fish, whiskey, and tobacco greeted us 
at the door, and when we had pene- 
trated into the bed-rooms, their inter- 
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nal economy was such as to produce a 
simultaneous burst of laughter. The 
good-humoured handmaiden, after en- 
deavouring to puff off and defend the 
concern, at last yielded to the force of 
inclination, and laughed away as mer- 
rily as any of us, exclaiming, a3 we 
pronounced that it would never do. 
« Well, God bless ye, ye’re the spright- 
liest ladies that ever came across me, 
and the hardest to please.” 

The old lady in the scarlet ribbon 
received us most graciously, and 
seemed highly pleased at the fulfilment 
of her prophecy, when we returned to 
her domicile. She up the 
crooked candle, wad cleaving that 
the house was new, and therefore 
must be clean, proceeded to show us 
how very comfortable she could make 
us. 

“See now!” she exclaimed, ap- 
proaching a oo ungainly-looking 
sofa in one of the rooms; and ina 
moment down went the back and sides 
under her vigorous hands, and there 
it was, a capacious bed, ready for the 
bolsters and mattresses that were piled 
against the wall. 

After this exertion our hostess 
paused, and stepping back, looked tri- 
umphantly in our faces to ascertain 
the effects of the phenomenon. She 
displayed with great pride the draw- 
ing-room, which now certainly looked 
very comfortable, with a blazing turf 
fire piled high up the chimney, and 
lights on the table in very smart 
plated candlesticks. It had been oc- 
cupied by a priest, who, it seems, is 
‘* boarded, lodged, and washed” in the 
house, but has vacated his quarters in 
our favour. The little room that has 
fallen to my lot in the arrangement of 
the “‘ nunnery”—for we ladies have all 
taken possession of one house, leaving 
the other, the monastery, to the gen- 
tlemen of the party—was doubtless 
his reverence’s apartment; judging 
from a small crucifix, a spectacle-case, 
and a razor on the table, together with 
sundry garments of the masculine 
gender hanging up behind the door 
when we were first shown the rooms ; 
—all of which articles have since dis- 
appeared. 

The side-board table in the drawing- 
room—so called by courtesy, as it has 
to fulfil the combined offices of break- 
fast-room, library, dining-room, &c. 
&e.—was piled up with the priest's 
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books. There was the scarlet mo- 
roeco-covered Breviary, Rollin’s An- 
cient History, Dens’ Theology in 
Latin, Bossuet’s French Tragedies, 
some controversial works in English, 
&e.; and on the chimney-piece was 
his reverence’s pipe, ready charged 
with tobacco. 

When we were established in this 
room, preparations were begun for a 
substantial tea “a la fourchette.” The 
waiter, whose heavily-nailed brogues 
seemed better suited for tramping 
over a ploughed field than a boarded 
floor, appeared with a gigantic teapot, 
and a phalanx of cups and saucers. 
Then came a broiled red gurnet, and 
a haddock, an immense pyramid of 
eggs, and such a dish of smoking po- 
tatoes that the bread and butter were 
quite put out of countenance. Our 
appetites were in excellent order, and 
the broiled gurnet soon appeared de- 
spoiled of every thing save his enor- 
mous head and bare back-bone. Our 
clever friend who had sung the bra- 
vura did the honours of the huge tea- 
pot right merrily, and in truth it was 
no sinecure. When the things were 
cleared away he dashed into an opera; 
and once begun, gave us the gems and 
choice bits of Auber, Bellini, Rossini, 
Beethoven, one after another, until we 
hardly knew whether most to admire 
his skill, or wonder at his memory. 

But people will get sleepy, in spite 
of wit or music. Some of our party 
began to look so tired as the “ witch- 
ing hour” approached, that Lord G— 
took pity on them, and got out the 
books for evening prayers. We.were 
just preparing for this most delightful 
way of closing a pleasant evening, es- 
pecially when several are gathered to- 
gether, and that the number increases 
the interest and enjoyment of social 
worship,—when the ponderous foot- 
steps of the waiter were heard plodding 
up the stairs. A heavy knock de- 
scended on the door, followed by a 
request for permission to come in for 
the priest’s pipe and his Breviary, as 
‘“‘his reverence was in the want of 
them before going to bed.” 

Our gentlemen have long since re- 
tired to the next house, and all is 
quiet in the nunnery,—nothing awake 
or stirring except my pen. To-mor- 
row we go to the cliffs of Moher, of 
which you shall have a full and true 
account. Good night. 
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DOCTOR BARRETT, 


Late Senior Fellow and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


TuereE are some characters, like some landscapes, which appear altogether 
out of nature, if drawn exactly as Nature made them; and when we meet with 
such a one, in a work of fiction, we are apt to brand it as an unnatural ex- 
aggeration. The traits of Briggs and Dr. Orkburn, as sketched by the genius 
of Madame D’Arblay, were thought extravagant.and improbable pictures of 
avarice and learned simplicity ; yet in Dr. Barrett, the late Vice-Provost of 
Dublin University, the extremes of both these fictitious characters were united, 
and, with them, many others equally strange: and peculiar to himself. His 
eccentricities, indeed, cannot be duly appreciated by: those who have never 
seen him. The toute ensemble of his appearance and manner gave an air of 
oddity and drollery to every thing which:he said or did, which must in a great 
measure be lost in the description of them. He was a man of low stature, 
with a huge head, disproportioned to the size of his body, and a large hooked 
nose, disproportioned to the size of his head. He wore the skirts of his coat 
very wide, and always walked with his hands buried in its pockets, and his arms 
fixed close to his sides. His feet were small, and he stood with them close 
together, so that, at a distance, he looked like an equilateral triangle standing 
on its vertex. His face was not uncomely, and had the head been on a larger 
body might have been called manly and handsome. He had a very ruddy 
complexion, and his hands were naturally small and white, but as he seldom 
washed them or cut his nails, the semicircle of dirt under each appeared like a 
horse-shoe, appended to a mahogany finger. 

His mind was a still stranger compound than his body; he was literally a 
personification of Swift's broomstick, and his whole character seemed made up 
of contradictions. He was a man of great acquirements, and his memory was 
so exceedingly tenacious, that, like Pascal, he could recollect almost every thing 
he had ever seen or read. \. He was a man of the greatest integrity, and never 
known to commit a dishonourable action., He was excessively good-natured, and 
always ready to render others any little service in his power, except in money 
matters. He was a man of strong and unaffected piety, and his writings dis- 
play great zeal and sincerity in support of revealed religion. Yet with these 
excellent qualities of head and heart, he united others of so opposite a nature, 
that it is hardly conceivable how they could coexist in the same mind. Though 
acquainted with the abstrusest things of science, he was so ignorant of the 
things of common life, that he literally didnot know a live duck from a par- 
tridge; and though he had dined at commons on mutton for forty years, did 
not know a live sheep when he saw one; though capable of speaking and 
writing the dead languages with correctness and fluency, he was so ignorant of 
his own, that his conversation was a tissue of blunders and grammatical ab- 
surdities. ‘Though generally kind and good-natured, he was never known to 
part with a penny in charity ; and so narrow was his heart, that he suffered his 
nearest relatives to pine in poverty while he lived, and starve at his death, 
while he had accumulated useless thousands. Though a religious and pious 
man, he. indulged a habit of cursing and swearing to a fearful excess; and, 
though moral and continent, he purchased all sorts of books and pictures for 
his private indulgence. 

Dr. Barrett entered college, not as a sizar, as is generally supposed, but as 
a pensio er, under Dr. Monsell, in May, 1767. The number of students on the 
college books, which has now increased to more than 1,500, was then only 273. 
Among his cotemporaries, were Whitelaw, Curran, and Dr. Percival. His 
unwearied perseverance secured him a large share of college distinction, and in 
1773 he obtained a scholarship. From his earliest admission he practised 
those peculiarities which afterwards distinguished him. His clothes were 
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ragged and shabby, not so much from poverty as from parsimony ; and, lest 
he should wear out his gown, he never carried it, unless when he feared being 
fined for appearing without it. He occupied a garret in the library-square, 
and allowed himself no fire, even in the severest weather, but stole down to 
the college kitchen to warm himself, and so wretched was his appearance that 
one of the college porters, it is said, once turned him out, as a suspicious-looking 
fellow, who had no right to come there. 

It was the custom, then, for the students in college to indulge in rum punch 
to an excess now happily unknown. Their first care after getting in, just be- 
fore the closing of the gates at twelve o’clock, was to proceed with a kettle to 
the pump which stood in the first square, and having mixed up a reasonable 
quantum of rum and sugar with the water, set it on the fire to boil. When it 
was prepared, the beverage was drunk out of cups, cans, or whatever other 
vessels the rooms afforded, and the orgies generally continued until morning. 
One bitter night in January, when the frost and snow lay deep upon the 
ground, a party in Barrett’s building were enjoying themselves in this way, 
when they suddenly recollected “ Barrett in the garret,” and knowing his 
habits, they suspected he must be nearly frozen to death. Partly from good- 
nature, and partly from the more questionable motive of having some 
“fun” with him, they seized the kettle of hot punch, and ran up stairs with it. 
They contrived to open his door, and when they got in, they found him still 
out of bed, sitting doubled up, apparently reading his Greek lecture for the 
morning, with a rushlight stuck in the back of the chair. He had no fire, and 
but little covering, and was growing stiff and torpid with the cold, falling into 
that dozing state which is often the precursor of death. One held up his 
chin, while another applied the spout of the kettle to his mouth. When he 
had swallowed a little of the hot punch he recovered. A gentleman, who was 
one of the party, frequently said afterwards, that he considered it the critical 
dose that saved his life; for had he gone to sleep in that state in his frigid 
— he would have been found dead in the morning, like a man in a snow- 

rift. 

His solitary habits prevented his having any associates among his fellow- 
students, but he made companions of his scanty stock of furniture, and when 
reading for fellowships used every day to go through the form of an examination 
with them. Having placed his chair, table, basin, and bolster, in a semicircle, 
he gave them the names of the declared candidates, and propounded such ques- 
tions as occurred in the part of the examination he was reading. To the first 
whom he supposed to answer, he said “ male,” to the next “ minus recte,” to 
another “ dic tu,” and so on to the last which represented himself, to whose 
imagined answer he always replied “ recte respondisti, domine Barrett.” In this 
way with wonderful perseverance he got through the whole course, and obtained 
a fellowship with considerable credit in the year 1778, and was co-opted to a 
senior fellowship, a. p. 1791. ‘ 

As soon as he became a fellow, all the eccentricities which his former mode 
of life had tended to conceal as well as to confirm, began to be better known, 
and every one who had any intercourse with him had numerous anecdotes of 
his blundering simplicity. The anecdote of the two cats, which has been told 
of many learned men, originated with him. His only pets were a cat and a 
kitten, its progeny. A friend seeing two holes in the bottom of his door, asked 
him for what purpose he made them there. Barrett said it was for his cats to 
go in and out. 

“‘ Why,” replied his friend, “ would not one do for both ?” 

** You silly man,” answered the doctor, “ how could the big cat get into the 
little hole ?” 

« But,” said his friend, * could not the little one go through the big hole. 

«* Egad,” said Barrett, “ and so she could, but I never thought of that.” 

Equally ingenious was the plan he proposed at the board for removing the 
rubbish after some buildings had been pulled down in the college courts. He 
considered it a very unnecessary expense to have it drawn away in carts, and 
said it would be a more expeditious means of getting rid of it, to dig a hole and 
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bury it; when asked what was to be done with the clay taken out of the 
hole— 

*«* D’ye see me now,” replied the philosophic doctor, “ can’t you dig another 
hole and bury that ?” 

But most of his blunders originated not so much from simplicity as from his 
strange phrases and habits of conversation. When he was divinity lecturer his 
inveterate habit of swearing betrayed him into such odd expressions, that, it is 
a melancholy fact, his lectures were sometimes attended rather as matters 
of amusement than instruction. Among the candidates for orders was a man 
of the name of Corvan, a sizar, who had obtained a scholarship at the age of 
45, and between him and the lecturer there were constant disputes. In one of 
St. Paul's epistles, which was the subject of a lecture, there was supposed to be 
a dialogue between a Jew and the apostle, but Corvan and the doctor could not 
agree to which speaker each verse was to be attributed. 

“ Now, Sir Corvan,” said the doctor, “ who speaks here ?” 

“Oh that, sir, is the apostle.” 

*« Not at all,” said his instructor, “ that’s the Jew, man.” 

Again Sir Corvan, was asked, “ who speaks here?” 

« Oh,” said he, “ that’s certainly the Jew.” 

“ You're out again, man,” was the lecturer’s reply, “for by G—— it’s the 
apostle.” 

He frequently asked a long question the answer to which was a single word, 
and in the middle of his question he wauld stop to ask the name of the person 
he addressed, though ever so familiar to him. In this way he asked Corvan,— 

** What was the name of the philosopher who first taught—your name if you 
plase?” 

«Domine Corvan.” 

“ Right—what is the name of the—— 

“ Corvan, I say, sir,” was again the answer. 

*« Hout! man,” said the irritated examiner, “who ever heard of Corvan a 
philosopher ?” 

Another peculiarity of the same kind was interrupting what he said with some 
irrelevant interpolation, and then again taking up the word where he had broken 
off. Thus, when he was librarian, he used frequently to interrupt the sentence 
by reading the title page, or description of a plate, in some book, that lay on 
the table before him. One day, a gentleman wishing to find a book in the li- 
brary for which he had searched in vain in its proper place, inquired from Bar- 
rett how he should get it; Barrett referred him to Dr. Wilson, the other libra- 
rian. He said he had already applied to him, and that he could not tell him where 
it was. Barrett, turning over the leaves of a book that lay before him, 
answered— 

“Dr. Wilson is—The Universal History—a very odd fellow,—he puts up 
all the books in—The Tower of Babel—a place where no body can find them.” 

A remarkable instance of this occurred to the person by whom many of these 
anecdotes were communicated. We give it in his own words. 

“1 wished to obtain some information about Dr. Young, which, I was told, 
Dr. Barrett could supply me with. I therefore called on him, and with his 
usual kindness, he promised to have it for me when I called again. He occupied 
at that time, the rooms in the wing of the Examination Hall, looking towards 
the library ; the door of which opens into the court. On my second visit I 
found M‘Allister, the head porter, standing on the steps, with a bundle of 
parchments carefully folded under his purple stuff gown. They were the 
doctor's debentures with which he had been to the bank, and was returned with 
the interest he had received. asked him would his business keep him long 
with Doctor Barrett. 

«If I get in, sir,’ said he, pointing to the debentures, ‘it will be long before 
you are admitted.’ 

** By this time I heard the door cautiously opened at the inside, and I pushed 
forward, so as to force M‘ Allister off the steps that he might not be seen. Ob- 
serving the doctor's face now at the opening, I endeavoured to slide in through 
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he the gap, but he squeezed me against the jam of the door, and, looking in my 

, face, asked his usual question. 

” «Your name if you plase?’ when I told him, he immediately began to 

is squeeze me still closer. ‘Dr. Young was born 

is “Oh! sir,’ said I, ‘your information is too valuable for mere memory ; 

is allow me to take it down in writing.’ At the same time endeavouring to ex- 

ns tricate my arms from the position into which he had wedged me. ‘ 

a _* Come in, if you plase ?’ said he, whimpering like a child ; and letting me 

of slip in like a penny through the slit in the lid of a poor box, he cautiously closed 

of a again. ‘ as i : : 

ee nere was nobody in the large building but himself; Catty, his college 

> woman, the only other inmate, being always sent out of the way, when M¢ Allister 

| and the debentures were expected. He preceded me up stairs, to the only fur- 
nished room among the magnificent suit of apartments which he occupied. 
Here were two old stuff-backed cha‘rs, very dirty and without covers, and a 
large table strewed with dusty books. He sat down on one chair, and I on the 
other, and taking up a scrap of very foul paper and a pen, I begged of him to 
give me the information he had promised. M*¢Allister, was, by this time, be- 

“ ginning to be impatient, and interrupted every sentence by a loud rap at the 


door. The following is verbatim, a copy of what I wrote down from his words. 
d —‘ Dr. Young was—my God, my God—born in 1752, he entered—what the 
7 deuce is it—college in 1769, and was made a—who the devil’s that,—fellow in 


” 1775. He was promoted to the see—what does he want—of Clonfert in 1799, 
me and went to England to consult—M*¢ Allister 1 believe—the Whitworth doctor, 
and died—coming from the bank—of a cancer in his tongue at Runcorn in 
Cheshire.—with all my money by G—.’ He then started up, and placing his 
hands upon my shoulders, pushed me down stairs before him, never letting me 
go till he had shoved me out of the door, and admitted M¢ Allister.” 
Notwithstanding his immense wealth, so strong was his passion for hoarding 
§ money, that he never burned a candle in the evening, unless when engaged in 
writing or some other occupation which rendered one absolutely necessary, and, 
- even then, he put it out the moment he was done. Dr. Elrington, the present 
_ rofessor of divinity, when a student in college called on him one evening for a 
rv -— Barrett led the way up stairs in the dark, into a large room, where 
li after groping about for some time he found a book of the same size as the one é 
a for which he was searching. ‘* D’ye see me now,” said he, as he gave it, “ga 
back with this book and see if it is the right one, and if it is not, bring it back 
- to me, and I'll light a candle to look for it for you.” The same parsimonious 
~ feeling caused him considerable trouble whenever he examined, at fellowship or 
my scholarship examination, which he did every year when a senior fellow. He 
wore a profusion of his own hair turned up before, and curled upon a buckle 
— behind, like a wig ; this he used carefully to powder at every examination, and 
at no other time, and he appeared on the bench conspicuous for a very white 
—_ head and a very dirty shirt. When the examination was over, he carefully 
id combed out the powder into a sheet of paper, and kept it till the next year. 
Y On one occasion after the scholarship examination, one of the unsuccessful 
his candidates named Andrew Joint, followed him to his rooms, and finding the 
ed door accidentally open, and Catty not in the way, he entered. The Doctor 
7 had just received some money which he was depositing, along with some more, 
ee according to his usual custom, in a worsted stocking till it amounted to the 
e price of a debenture. He was holding the stocking when Andrew appeared 
~ before him wringing his hands, ** Oh! Dr. Barrett, Dr. Barrett, you have 


ruined my mother, and, what’s worse, you've ruined my sister.” ‘“ Egod,” 
ng said Barret, “I did not ruin your mother, and how did I ruin your 
sister, Andrew Joint?” This he said with such energy that the foot of the 


ee stocking gave way, and the money rolled about the floor. He immediatel 
threw himself on the ground over it, and stretching out his hands to keep off 

ed the intruder, stipulated that if he went away immediately he would give him a 

db- best mark, and if he did not he would caution him the first opportunity. 

gh Almost from the day on which he entered college till he was elected a fellow, 
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lt 
he had never been seen outside the college gates, and afterwards seldom further 
than the Bank of Ireland. The appearance of the most common objects, of 
course, became subjects of surprise or alarm to him. On one occasion, at the la: 
house of his friend Dr. Magee, then a fellow, and afterwards Archbishop of an 
Dublin, he was attacked by a turkey cock in the yard, and the angry gabble, inj 
with the fiery head, and fierce menacing aspect of the, to him unknown, bird, for 
terrified him so much, that he fled into the house for protection. On another su 
occasion, a gentleman at Clontarf, who wished to become tenant of some to 
college lands, invited him, when Bursar, with some other fellows to dinner. m 
He had not been so far from College since his childhood. It was then, that og 
ing by Lord Charlemont’s beautiful demesne, and seeing the sheep grazing, A 
e asked what extraordinary animals they were, and when told, expressed the ea 
greatest delight at seeing, for the first time, live mutton. As he passed along ne 
the shore, the sea attracted his particular admiration. He described it as “a on 
broad flat superficies, like Euclid’s definition of a line expanding itself into_a int 
surface, and blue, like Xenophon’s plain covered with wormwood.” i 
The College bell, at that time hung in a high steeple in the front square, and in; 
when it tolled at night roll, was distinctly heard across the bay, at Clontarf, Li 
like Milton’s curfew :— de 
66 Over some wide watered shore, de 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” th 
After dinner, when the guests, as was then usual, began to drink to the health tw 
of favourite ladies, the doctor was asked by his host for his belle; “ I'll give th 
_ said he, “the College bell; for I’m told she’s finer than big Tom of th 
incoln.” This was not meant as a play upon words, which he could not com- fir 
prehend, and never attempted in his life; the bell he always called “she,” from ar 
the same vulgarism that makes a gun or a ship of the feminine gender. ar 
This was, perhaps, the only occasion on which he dined out of the Com- to 
mons hall for the space of nearly forty years. At commons he was generally at 
“senior of the hall,” and complaints of bad meat, or beer, or any other similar H 
grievance were made tohim. He sometimes “ punished the mutton,” or “ fined in 
the beer,” but generally refused the complainants any satisfaction. On these ni 
occasions he had a strange habit of compounding the senses — seeing sounds and 
tasting sights. If asked to taste the subject of complaint, he would reply, ex 
“why, man, I’ve tasted a sight of it;” and if the lads became clamorous, he ee 
would cry out, “ If I see a taste more of noise, I’ll punish you all.” The only de 
witticism which he was ever known to make, was made on one of these occa- sy! 
sions, and that one bon mot was characteristic of the learned doctor, for it was of 
in Latin. The complaint was made by one of the scholars, named King, who thi 
was a remarkably plain man ; he had a large head, broad nose, and buck teeth ; thi 
and was very deeply pitted with the small-pox. It was, however, said that he is 
imagined himself an Adonis, and he was generally known in College by the ea 
sobriquet of “Formosus Apollo.” The subject.of complaint was a leg of to 
mutton. Barret seemed inclined to give the complainants no satisfaction. 
“It’s quite putrid, sir,” said King, “ you need only look at the colour of it; eq 
it’s quite black.” The doctor looking full in his face, answered with a line ze 
from Virgil,— lin 
**Oh! Formose puer nimium ne crede colori.” - 
0 
The inaccuracy of language, which so misapplied the organs of sense at din- as 
ner, was equally conspicuous in the examination hall. When examining in the sot 
translation of the classics, he had a habit of anticipating the student who was for 
translating, and concluding the passage in words of his own. The first sentence th 
in Cesar’s Commentaries he once selected at an entrance examination ; “ Om- lis] 
nis Gallia est,” said the lad, “all Gaulis”—* divisa quartered,” said the examiner, val 
“in trés partes, into three halves.” At an examination for scholarships, the ar 
book he selected was Horace, and the candidate coming to the phrase “ ducit eff 
ilia”—“ cracks his wind,” said the Doctor, anticipating his translation— ge for 
on, you,” as he passed the book. sta 
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Dr. Barrett's writings are as eccentric as his manners. He is, perhaps, the 
last man who published a work on astrology. His “Inquiry into the Origin 
and Use of the Signs of the Zodiac,” is as extraordinary an example of learned 
ingenuity as was ever produced. The book is very little known, but is curious 
for the very strange theory it proposes, and the immense learning employed to 
support it. The author supposes the twelve signs to be an hieroglyphical his- 
tory; the first six of the creation, the second six of the fall of man. By nu- 
merous laboured arguments, he shows that they are celestial emblems, the hier- 
oglyphical import of which he proves, from various authorities, to be, “ Ist, 
Aries, the Lord, the creator of all things. 2nd, Taurus, the ocean, or chaotic 
earth. 3rd, Gemini, night and day. 4th, Cancer, heaven, or the starry firma- 
nent. Sth, Leo, the sun. 6th, Virgo, earth, or dry land, producing vegetables 
on the third day, and animals on the sixth.” This celestial inscription he thus 
interprets :—<“ In six days and nights (the number of the signs), (1) the Lord 
God created (2) the ocean, (4) the heaven, (5) the sun, (6) the earth, produc- 
ing all things” In a similar manner he explains the last six signs :—* Ist, 
Libra, the sabbath. 2nd, Scorpio, the serpent. 3rd, Sagittarius, the promised 
deliverer. 4th, Capricornus, the enemy of man. 45th, Aquarius, the troubles 
consequent on the loss of innocence and happiness. 6th, Adam and Eve, un- 
der the consequence of the curse, i. e. death,” which plainly, he thinks, contain 
the history of man’s fall. Nor is this all the knowledge he elicits from the 
twelve signs. He hopes, “to make it appear that they do not merely contain 
the history of the past, viz. the creation and fall, but also the history of all 
the great events which were to take place on the theatre of the world, from its 
first formation, to the final dissolution of all things.” God himself, he 
argues, must have been the author of this celestial book of prophecy, for, we 
are told in Psalm xlvii. 4. “ He calleth them all by their names,” and we are not 
to suppose he borrowed them from the vain and empty contrivances of an idol- 
atrous superstition, as must be the case if their naming be of heathen origin. 
He accordingly interprets these prophecies to portend the twelve great epochs 
in the history of the world, the first being the creation, and the last the millen- 
nium. 

Some of the applications of this hypothesis are very strange, ez. gr., the 
explanation of our Lord's conversation with Nicodemus in John iii. 12, 13. 
* According to my hypothesis,” says he, “ to be born again means to rise from the 
dead. This is explained by knowing that the female, i. e. the sign Virgo, is the 
symbol of theearth. Nicodemus, ignorant of this, cannot comprehend the meaning 
of being born again. Our Lord then tells him, ‘ If I have told you earthly 
things, and you do not understand: them, how shall you understand heavenly 
things ;’ i. e. how shall you understand that the sign Virgo is that female who 
is the symbol of the earth, and who prophecies of me and my passion by the 
ear of corn she holds in her hand, and whose use is to die, and be buried, and 
to rise again.” —Barrett's Zodiac, c. v. 

This odd work, which in profound learning and number of quotations, is 
equalled only by “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” exhibits, however, great 
zeal for the truths of Christianity. But the Doctor’s Curiosa felicitas was not 
limited to the one theory. A medal had been found at Friar’s Walk, in Ireland, 
which excited some curiosity. It had a head of our Saviour on one side, and 
on the reverse, a Hebrew inscription ; but some of the letters were so effaced, 
as to render it doubtful what they were. Another in better preservation, was 
soon after obtained from a Polish Jew, which cleared up the ambiguity of the 
former. It was submitted to various learned persons, and bodies, and amon 
the rest, to Dr. Barrett, the vice-provost. Dr. Quarry, of Cork, had pub- 
lished his conjectures of the true reading. They were, however, altogether at 
variance with the theory of Dr. Barrett, who supposed the medal to be an 
amulet, and that the “conjuror,” as he called the framer of it, had caused its 
efficacy to depend as much on the number and order of the letters, as on their 
force. When the medal was presented to him, and the opinions of others 
stated, he held it up between his finger and thumb to reckon the letters, and 
then broke out :— 

“ Dr. Quarry—a pin if you plase—knows nothing about the matter. He 
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can't tell—one, two, three, four—a resch from a daleth—five, six, seven, eight— 
a ram from a dam.” 


His interpretation of the meaning of the inscription, which is very ingenious, 
is as follows :— 


In Roman characters, with the vowel 
points supplied. 


mw MASHIACH 
wax. ton MALACHBABESHA 
NM NID LOMVEORMEA 
Nwyot DAMGNASUI 
wT CHAI 
TRANSLATION, 
Messiah 
regnavit venit in pa- 
ce et lux ex ho- 
mine factus 
vivit 


The inscription was 


The interpretation he founded on the cabalistic union of the letters, and their 
numerical force in each line. He thus arranged them :— 


1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 8. 28. 52 
1. means unity or indivisibility. 2. 3. lucky and unlucky. 


4. Ist square 7. a week : 
8. lst cube \ denote space. 52. a year \ denote time. 


28. 2nd perfect number, 


which mean “ In every situation of life, whether prosperous or unlucky, (2. 3.) 
in every portion of space, (4. 8.) and every part of time, (7. 52.) may this 
prove a perfect security, (28) to its possessor, through the Lord Jesus, who 
(trans. of inscrip.) being the Christ reigned, came in peace, and, being made 
the light from man, lives.” 

This curious and fanciful interpretation he read off with as much care and 
confidence as Champollion reading Egyptian hieroglyphics, and probably with 
as much truth.* 

All the Doctor’s works were not, however, of this purely fanciful character. 
He has done important service to biblical criticism by editing the Greek text of 
St. Matthew’s gospel, from a very ancient manuscript which he discovered in 
the College library. A monk, as was usual in the middle ages, when vellum 
was scarce, had defaced the original text to make way for his own composition. 
Dr. Barrett seeing “a dear little iota in the corner,” as he described it, which 
did not belong to the more modern writing, was led to suspect that the manu- 
script contained something more valuable than appeared at first sight ; and 
with amazing labour he succeeded in decyphering the original text, which con- 
tained three fragments, the most important being the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. A fac simile of this manuscript was published at the College press, 
with two treatises prefixed, by the learned discoverer, in which he proves from 
numerous sound criticisms and authorities, that it could not have been more 
modern than the sixth century, so that it is one of the oldest biblical manu- 
scripts now extant. 

Barrett's numerous eccentricities, as might be expected, made him a frequent 
subject of caricatures. His system, which he adhered to all his life, was to 
attach himself to the existing provost. Provost Hutchinson was very unpo- 
pular, and a number of satyrical essays were published under the title of 
‘* Pranceriana,” from the appellation of Jack Prancer, which he had obtained 


* An account of this medal, which is mentioned by several ancient authors, may 


be found in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, and also in “* Walsh's 
Ancient Gems.” 
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because he wished to introduce fencing and dancing among the usual collegiate 
studies. Besides these, which were of a higher grade, several caricatures, 
squibs, and electioneering songs appeared, in which the adherents of the provost 
were introduced and satirized. Among the former was one representing Bar- 
rett in his cap and gown, walking in the courts, with the motto from Horace, 
“ tenacem PREPOSITI virum.” One of the songs, a parody on “ A master 
I had and I am his man,” supposed to be sung by Frank Hutchinson, the 
eandidate, began thus :— 


** When I came to the Hall, so fine and so gay, 
With Flanagan, Carey, Nun, 
When I came to the Hail, so fine and so gay, 
I drew out my blackguards all in array, : 
There was Barrett, Hely, 
Butts, Brown, Daly, &e. 
&e. &e. 

A second caricature of him, also a good likeness, appeared from a different 
cause. He was represented as a sweep, his hood being converted into a soot 
bag. His exceedingly foul linen and dirty face had acquired for him this appel- 
lation, and one day as he was crossing the courts a junior freshman called after 
him “sweep, sweep.” He was observed, and summoned before the board for 
the offence. He acknowledged he had called out “sweep,” but said it was 
addressed to a real sweep who was in the court, and whom he wanted to clean 
his chimney. 

“ Egad,” answered Barrett, “there you're caught, sir, for there was ne’er a 
sweep in the courts but myself at the time.” 

He occasionally commissioned M‘Allister to buy a picture, by a good mas- 
ter, when advertised for sale, and had made a small collection, but, to save the 
expense of a carpenter, he undertook to hang them himself, and they were sus- 
pended in an unfurnished room from angle to angle of the walls, no two in a 
horizontal position. He occupied for many years one of the best buildings in 
college, with fine suits of apartments, but he never suffered them to be cleaned 
or the windows to be opened, so that they always had a heavy and offensive 
smell. In the rebellion of 1798, he became greatly alarmed for his money ; he 
had no confidence in any paper security, so he converted a large portion of it 
into hard cash. A number of small canvas bags, with straps, were found after 
his death, which, it was supposed, he intended to have filled with his money 
to carry away with him about his person, when making his escape from the 
country. 

He had a brother in Dublin, whom he established as a pawnbroker after he 
became a fellow, and endeavoured to secure for him the custom of his pupils. 
It was then a common practice at the commencement of long vacation, for lads 
to “pop” their gowns and every superfluous article they were possessed of, to 
raise some money when going out of town; and then release them when they 
returned with full pockets from the country to resume business in college. On 
these occasions Barrett used to suggest his brother’s as a safe “place” to 
deposit their pledges. Whenever a valuable article was left with him, Barrett 
obliged him to bring it to his chambers, as more secure than a pawnbroker’s 
office. The speculation, however, failed, and his brother and family were 
reduced to great distress. He took a garden in Paradise Row, and after- 
wards in Glasnevin, and was indebted to a gentleman there for the use of a 
stable to keep his horse in, being unable to pay the rent of one. He was seen 
every morning loading his cart and leading his horse to the market, where he 
sold his vegetables. He made repeated appeals to the vice-provost, who would 
never give him a single shilling. 

How completely this extraordinary passion for hoarding money had counter- 
acted the natural kindness of his disposition, was strongly exhibited in another 
instance, towards his poor old attendant, Catty. He had sent her out, as 
usual, one morning for a halfpenny worth of milk ; he gave her a penny to pay 
for it, with strict injunctions to be correct in bringing back the change. The 
poor woman, whom old age and want had rendered infirm, slipped and fell in 
the college court as she was returning with the milk, hurting her leg so severely 
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that she was immediately carried off to an hospital. She had for many years 
been the doctor's only companion, and being sincerely grieved for the accident, 
he went at once to the hospital to see her. The unfortunate woman was lying 
on bed writhing with pain, and her old master was at first affected to tears, 
but his habitual avarice was too strong to be suppressed, and after expressing 
his sorrow for her misfortune, he began, “ D’ye hear, Catty, where’s the jug ?” 

“Oh! doctor dear,” groaned the poor woman, “ sure the jug was broke, and 





I couldn’t help it.” 


* Very good, Catty, that’s true, it couldn't be helped; but d’ye see me now, 


where’s my halfpenny change ?” 
Dr. Barrett died in 1821. 


By his will he bequeathed all his immense pro- 


perty to certain fellows of college, in trust for various charitable institutions, 
except a very small annuity to his brother and nieces, and to Catty, his 


attendant. 


By a humane interpretation of the words of the will, his own family 


were considered as coming strictly within the terms of it, and a large propor- 
tion of the money was given to them, as the most deserving and distressed 


objects who could have a claim upon it. 


We give these reminiscences of the Doctor because they were communicated 
by one who details them from personal knowledge, und because we believe they 


are hitherto inedited. 
already well known. 
University. 


Many more we could add, but omit because they are 
A work called Barrettaria was once celebrated in our 
We think that a Barrettiana would now rival it if some diligent 


college man would collect all the scattered anecdotes of the extraordinary 


Doctor. 


CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER CIII.—-AN UNEXPECTED CHECK. 


Wuite such were the scenes passing 
around me, of my own part in them I 
absolutely knew nothing; for, until 
the moment that the glancing bayonets 
of the light division came rushing on 
the foe, and the loud long cheer of 
victory burst above us, J felt like one 
in a trance. Then I leaned against 
an angle of the rampart, overpowered 
and exhausted; a bayonet wound, 
which some soldier of our own ranks 
had given me when mounting the 
breach, pained me somewhat; my 
uniform was actually torn to rags; 
my head bare: of my sword, the hilt 
and four inches of the blade alone re- 
mained, while my left hand, firmly 
grasped the rammer of a cannon, but 
why or wherefore I could not even 
guess. As thus I stood, the unceasing 
tide of soldiery pressed on; fresh di- 
visions came pouring in, eager for 
lunder, and thirsting for the spoil. 
he dead and the dying were alike 


trampled beneath the feet of that re- 
morseless mass, who, actuated by ven- 
geance and by rapine, sprang fiercely 
up the breach. 

Weak and exhausted, faint from my 
wound, and overcome by my exertions, 
I sank among the crumbling ruin. 
The loud shouts which rose from the 
town, mingled with cries and screams, 
told the work of pillage was begun ; 
while still a dropping musketry could 
be heard on the distant rampart, where 
even yet the French made resistance. 
At last even this was hushed, but to it 
succeeded the far more horrifying 
sounds of rapine and of murder ; the 
forked flames of burning houses rose 
here and there amid the black dark- 
ness of the night; and through the 
crackling of the timbers, and the fall- 
ing crash of roofs, the heart-rending 
shriek of agony rent the very air. 
Officers pressed forward, but in vain 
were their efforts to restrain their 
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men: the savage cruelty of the mo- 
ment knew no bounds of restraint. 
More than one gallant fellow perished 
in his fruitless endeavour to enforce 
obedience ; and the most awful denun- 
ciations were now uttered against 
those before whom, at an_ other time, 
they dared not mutter. 

Thus passed the long night, far 
more terrible to me than all the dan- 
gers of the storm itself, with all its 
death and destruction dealing around 
it. I know not if I slept: if so, the 
horrors on every side were pictured 
in my dreams; and, when the grey 
dawn was breaking, the cries from the 
doomed city were still ringing in my 
ears. Close around me the scene 
was still and silent; the wounded had 
been removed during the night, but 
the thickly-packed dead lay side by 
side where they fell. It was a fearful 
sight to see them as, blood-stained and 
naked (for already the camp-followers 
had stripped the bodies,) they covered 
the entire breach. Fyrom the rampart 
to the ditch, the ranks lay where they 
had stood in life: a faint phosphoric 
flame flickered above their ghastly 
corpses, making even death still more 
horrible. I was gazing steadfastly, 
with all that stupid intensity which 
imperfect senses and exhausted facul- 
ties possess, when the sound of voices 
near aroused me. 

“Bring him along—this way, Bob. 
Over the breach with the scoundrel, 
into the fosse.” 

*‘ He shall die no soldier’s death, 
by heaven!” cried another and a 
deeper voice, “if I lay his skull open 
with my axe.” 

“QO mercy, mercy! as you hope 
for re 

«Traitor! don’t dare to mutter 
here!” As the last words were 
spoken, four infantry soldiers, reeling 
from drunkenness, dragged forward a 
pale and haggard wretch, whose limbs 
trailed behind him like those of palsy ; 
his uniform was that of a French 
chasseur, but his voice bespoke him 
English. 

** Kneel down there, and die like a 
man! You were one once!” 

* Not so, Bill: never. Fix bay- 
onets, boys! That’s right! Now take 
the word from me.” 

“Oh forgive me !—for the love of 
heaven forgive me!” screamed the 
voice of the victim; but his last ac- 
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cents ended in a death-cry, for, as he 
spoke, the bayonets flashed for an in- 
stant in the air, and the next were 
plunged into his body. Twice I had 
essayed to speak, but my voice, hoarse 
from shouting, came not ; and I could 
but look upon this terrible murder 
with staring eyes and burning brain. 
At last speech came, as if wrested by 
the very excess of my agony, and I 
muttered aloud, “ O God!” The 
words were not well spoken, when the 
muskets were brought to the shoul- 
ders, and, reeking with the blood of 
the murdered man, their savage faces 
scowled at me as [ lay. 

A short and heartfelt prayer burst 
from my lips, and I was still. The 
leader of the party called out, “ Be 
steady! and together. One, two! 
Ground arms, boys !—ground arms !” 
roared he in a voice of thunder ; “ it’s 
the captain himself.” Down went the 
muskets with a crash; while, spring- 
ing towards me, the fellows caught me 
in their arms, and with one jerk 
mounted me upon their shoulders: 
the cheer that accompanied the sudden 
movement seeming like the yell of ma- 
niacs. ‘ Ha, ha, ha! we have him 
now,” sang their wild voices; as, 
with blood-stained hands, and infu- 
riated features, they bore me down the 
rampart. My sensations of disgust 
and repugnance to the party seemed 
at once to have evidenced themselves ; 
for the corporal, turning abruptly 
round, called out—- 

“Don’t pity him, captain; the scoun- 
drel was a deserter ; he escaped from 
the picket two nights ago, and 
brought information of all our plans 
to the enemy.” 

“« Ay,” cried another, “and what’s 
worse, he fired through an embrasure 
near the breach, for two hours, upon 
his own regiment. It was there we 
found him. This way, lads.” 

So saying, they turned short from 
the walls, and dashed down a dark and 
narrow lane, into the town. My strug- 
gles to get free were perfectly ineffec- 
tual, and to my entreaties they were 
totally indifferent. 

In this way, therefore, we made our 
entrance into the Plaza, where some 
hundred soldiers, of different regi- 
ments, were bivouacked. A shout of 
recognition welcomed the fellows as 
they came ; while suddenly a party of 
eighty-eighth men, springing from the 
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4 rushed forward with drawn 
ayonets, calling out, “ Give him up, 
this minute, or by the Father of Moses! 
we'll make short work of ye.” 

The order was made by men who 
seemed well disposed to execute it ; 
and I was accordingly grounded with 
a shock and a rapidity that savoured 
much more of ready compliance than 
any respect for my individual comfort. 
A roar of laughter rang through the 
motley mass, and every powder-stained 
face around me seemed convulsed 
with merriment. As I sat passively 
upon the ground, looking ruefully 
about, whether my gestures or my 
words increased the absurdity of my 
appearance, it is hard to say ; but cer- 
tainly the laughter increased at each 
moment, and the drunken wretches 
danced round me in ecstacy. 

“ Where is your major? Major 
O’Shaughnessy, lads ?” said I. 

“ He’s in church, with the general, 
your honour,” said the sergeant of the 
regiment ; upon whom the mention 
of his officer’s name seemed at once 
to have a sobering influence. Assist- 
ing me to rise, (for I was weak as a 
child,) he led me through the dense 
crowd, who, such is the influence of 
example, now formed into line, and, 
as well as their state permitted, gave 
me a military salute as I passed. “ Fol- 
low me, sir,” said the sergeant. “ This 
little dark street to the left will take 
us to the private door of the chapel.” 

“Wherefore are they there, ser- 
geant ?” 

“ There's a general of division mor- 
tally wounded.” 

“ You did not hear his name ?” 

“No, sir. All I know is, he was 
one of the storming party at the lesser 
breach.” 

A cold, sickening shudder came 
over me ; I durst not ask further, but 
pressed on, with anxious steps, to- 
wards the chapel. 

“There, sir,—yonder where you 
see the light—that’s the door.” 

So saying, the sergeant stopped 
suddenly and placed his hand to his 
cap. I saw at once that he was suffi- 
ciently aware of his condition, not to 
desire to appear before his officers ; 
so, hurriedly thanking him, I walked 
forward. 

“ Halt there! and give the counter- 
sign,” cried a sentinel who, with fixed 
bayonet, stood before the door. 
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«IT am an officer,” said I, endea- 
vouring to pass in. 

*©Stand back; stand back,” said 
the harsh voice of the Highlander, 
for such he was. 

«Is Major O’Shaughnessy in the 
church ?”’ 

‘¢T dinna ken,” was the short, rough 
answer. 

** Who is the officer so badly wound- 
ed?” 

«T dinna ken,” repeated he, as 
gruffly as before ; while he added, in 
a louder key, “ Stand back, I tell ye, 
man; dinna ye see the staff coming ?” 

I turned round hastily, and-at the 
same instant several officers, who ap- 
parently from precaution had dis- 
mounted at the end of the street, were 
seen approaching. They came hur- 
riedly forward, but without speaking. 
He who was in advance of the party 
wore a short, blue cape, over an un- 
dress uniform: the rest were in full 
regimentals. I had scarcely time to 
throw a passing glance upon him, 
when the officer I have mentioned as 
coming first called out, in a stern 
voice,— 

*¢ Who are you, sir ?” 

I started at the sounds: it was not 
the first time those accents had beed 
heard by me. 

“Captain O'Malley, 
Light Dragoons.” 

“ What brings you here, sir? Your 
regiment is at,Caya.” 

“I have been employed as acting 
aid-de-camp to General Crawford,” 
said I, hesitatingly. 

‘Is that your staff uniform?” said 
he, as with compressed brow and stern 
look he fixed his eyes upon my coat. 
Before I had time to reply, or indeed 
before I well knew how to do so, a gruff 
voice, from behind, called out :— 

“Damn me! if that ain't the fellow 
led the stormers through a broken em- 
brasure. I say, my lord, that’s the 
yeoman I was telling you of. Is it not 
so, sir?” continued he, turning to- 
wards me. 

“Yes, sir; I led a party of the 
eighty-eighth at the breach.” 

‘*¢ And devilish well you did it, too !” 
added Picton, for it was he who recog- 
nised me. “I saw him, my lord, 
spring down from the parapet upon a 
French gunner, and break his sword 
as he cleft his helmet in two. Yes, 
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you laid about you with the rammer of 
the gun: by Jove, that’s it he has in 
his hand.” 

While Picton ran thus hurriedly on, 
Lord Wellington’s calm but stern 
features never changed their expres- 
sion. The looks of those around were 
bent upon me with interest, and even 
admiration ; but his evinced nothing of 
either. 

Reverting at once to my absence 
from my post, he asked me— 

” Did you obtain leave for a parti- 
cular service, sir?” 

“No, my lord. It was simply from 
an accidental circumstance, that ef 

“Then, report yourself at your 
quarters as under arrest.” 

“* But, my lord,” said Picton. 

Lord Wellington waited not for the 
explanation, but walked firmly forward, 
and strode into the church. The staff 
followed in silence, Picton turning one 
look of kindness on me as he went, as 
though to say, “ I'll not forget you.” 

« The devil take it,” cried I, as I 
found myself once more alone, “but I 
am unlucky. What would turn out 
with other men the very basis of their 
fortune, is ever with me the source of 
ill luck.” 

It was evident from Picton’s account, 
that I had distinguished myself in the 
breach ; and yet nothing was more 
clear than that my conduct had dis- 
pleased the commander-in-chief. Pic- 
turing him ever to my mind’s eye as 
the beau ideal of a military leader, by 
some fatality of fortune I was con- 
tinually incurring his displeasure, for 
whose praise I would have risked my 
life. And this confounded costume,— 
what, in the name of every absurdity, 
could ever have persuaded me to put 
it on? What signifies it, though a 
man should cover himself with glory, 
if in the end he is to be laughed at! 
Well, well! it matters not much, now 
my soldiering’s over. And yet I could 
have wished that the last act of my 
campaigning had brought with it plea- 
santer recollections.” 

As thus I ruminated, the click of 
the soldier's musket near, aroused me: 
Picton was passing out. A shade of 
gloom and depression was visible upon 
his features, and his lip trembled as he 
muttered some sentences to himself. 

“Ha! Captain I forget the 
name. Yes—Captain O'Malley, you 
are released from arrest. General 
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Crawford has spoken very well of you, 
and Lord Wellington has heard the 
circumstances of your case.” 

‘Ts it General Crawford, then, thatis 
wounded, sir ?” said I, eagerly. 

Picton paused for a moment, while, 
with an effort, he controlled his fea- 
tures into their stern and impassive 
expression, then added hurriedly and 
almost harshly :— 

“ Yes, sir ; badly wounded ; through 
the arm, and in the lung. He men- 
tioned you to the notice of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and your application 
for leave is granted : in fact, you are 
to have the distinguished honour of 
carrying back despatches. There, 
now ; you had better join your bri- 

ade.” 

“‘ Could I not see my general once 
more? It may be for the last time.” 

«‘ No, sir,” sternly replied Picton. 
“Lord Wellington believes you under 
arrest. It is as well he should suppose 
you obeyed his orders.” 

There was a tone of sarcasm in 
these words that prevented my reply ; 
and muttering my gratitude for his 
well-timed and kindly interference in 
my behalf, I bowed deeply, and turned 
away. 

«TI say, sir,” said Picton, as he 
returned towards the church, “ should 
any thing befall that is—if, unfor- 
tunately, circumstances should make 
you in want and desirous of a staff 
appointment, remember that you are 
known to General Picton.” 

Downcast and depressed, by the 
news of my poor general, I wended 
my way, with slow and uncertain steps, 
towards the rampart. A clear, cold, 
wintry sky, and a sharp, bracing air, 
made my wound, slight as it was, more 
painful, and I endeavoured to reach 
the reserves, where I knew the hospital- 
staff had established, for the present, 
their quarters. I had not gone far 
when, from a marauding party, I 
learned that my man, Mike, was in 
search of me through the plain. A 
report of my death had reached him, 
and the poor fellow was half dis- 
tracted. 

Longing anxiously to allay his fears 
on my account, which I well knew 
might lead him into any act of folly or 
insanity, I pressed forward ; besides— 
shall I confess it—amid the, mani- 
fold thoughts of sorrow and affliction 
which weighed me down, I could not 
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divest myself of the feeling, that so 
long as I wore my present®absurd cos- 
tume, I could be nothing but an object 
of laughter and ridicule to all who 
met me. 

I had not long to look for my 
worthy follower, for I soon beheld him 
cantering about the plain. A loud 
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shout brought him beside me; and 
truly the poor fellow’s delight was great 
and sincere. With a thousand pro- 
testations of his satisfaction, and reite- 
rated assurances of what he would not 
have done to the French prisoners, if 
any thing had happened me, we took 
our way together towards the camp. 


CHAPTER CIV.——THE DESPATCH." 


I was preparing to visit the town on 
the following morning, when my at- 
tention was attracted by a dialogue 
which took place beneath my window. 

“I say, my good friend,” cried a 
mounted orderly to Mike, who was 
busily employed in brushing a jacket ; 
‘I say, are you Captain O’Malley’s 
man ?” 

« The least taste in‘life o’ that same,” 
replied he, with a half jocular expres- 
sion. 

** Well then,” said the other, “ take 
up these letters to your master. Be 
alive, my fine fellow, for they are des- 
patches, and I must have a written 
return for them.” 

« Won't you get off, and take a drop 
of somethin’ refreshing? the air is 
cowld this morning.” 

“I can’t stay, my good friend, but 
thank you all the same; so be alive, 
will you ?” 

« Arrah! there’s no hurry in life. 
Sure it’s an invitation to dinner to 
Lord Wellington, or a tea-party at Sir 
Denny’s ; sure my master’s bothered 
with them every day o’ th’ week ; that’s 
the misfortune of being an agreeable 
creature ; and I'd be led into dissipa- 
tion myself, if I wasn’trear’d prudent.” 

Well, come along, take these let- 
ters, for I must be off; my time is 
short.” 

“That's more nor your nose is, 
honey,” said Mike, evidently piqued at 
the little effect his advances had pro- 
duced upon the Englishman. “ Give 
them here,” continued he, while he 
turned the various papers in every 
direction, affecting to read their ad- 
dresses. 

**There’s nothing for me here, I 
see. Did none o’ the generals ask 
after me ?” 

* You are a queer one,” said the 
dragoon, not a little puzzled what to 
make of him. 

Mike meanwhile thrust the papers 
carelessly into his pocket, and strode 


into the house, whistling a quick step 
as he went, with the air of a man per- 
fectly devoid of care or occupation. 
The next moment, however, he ap- 
peared at my door, wiping his forehead 
with the back of his hand, and ap- 
parently breathless with haste. 

“6 Despatches, Misther Charles— 
despatches from Lord Wellington. 
The orderly is waiting below for a 
return.” 

* Tell him he shall have it in one 
moment,” replied I; “and now bring 
me a light.” 

Before I had broken the seal of the 
envelope, Mike was once more at the 
porch. 

oe - masther is writing a few lines 
to say he’ll do it. Don’t be talking of 
it,” added he, dropping his voice ; 
but they want him to take another 
fortress.” 

What turn the dialogue subsequently 
took, I cannot say, for I was entirely 
occupied by a letter which accom- 
panied the despatches ; it ran as fol- 
lows :— 


* Dear Sir,—The commander-in- 
chief has been kind enough to accord 
you the leave of absence you applied 
for, and takes the opportunity of your 
return to England, to send you the 
accompanying letters for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. To his 
approval of your conduct in the assault 
of last night, you owe this distin- 
guished mark of Lord Wellington’s 
favour, which I hope will be duly 
appreciated by you, and serve to 
increase your zeal for that service in 
which you have already distinguished 
yourself. 

“« Believe me that I am most happy, 
in being made the medium of this 
communication, and have the honour 
to be, very truly yours, 


“T. Picton. 


“ Quarter- General, 
* Ciudad Rodrigo, Jan. "20th, 1812.”" 
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I read and re-read this note again 
and again. Every line was conned 
over by me, and every phrase weighed 
and balanced in my mind. Nothing 
could be more gratifying, nothing 
more satisfactory to my feelings, and 
I would not have exchanged its posses- 
sion for the brevet of a lieutenant- 
colonel. 

‘“* Halloo, orderly,” cried I from the 
window, as I hurriedly sealed my few 
words of acknowledgment, “ take this 
note back to General Picton, and 
here’s a guinea for yourself.” So say- 
ing, I pitched into his ready hand one 
of the very few which remained to me 
in the world. This is indeed good 
news,” said I to myself; “this is 
indeed a moment of unmixed happi- 


As I closed the window, I could 
hear Mike pronouncing a glowing 
eulogium upon my liberality, from 
which he could not, however, help in 
some degree detracting, as he added, 
*‘ but the devil thank him after all; 
sure it’s himself has the-illigant for- 
tune and the fine place of it.” 

Scarcely were the last sounds of the 
retiring horseman dying away in the 
distance, when Mike’s meditations took 
another form, and he muftered between 
his teeth—‘ Oh! holy Agatha! a gui- 
nea, a raal gold guinea, to a thief of a 
dragoon that come with the letter, and 
here am I wearing a picture of the 
holy —— for a back to my waistcoat, 
all out of economy; and sure, God 
knows, but maybe they'll take their 
dealing trick out of me in purgatory 
for this hereafter; and faith, it’s a 
beautiful pair of breeches I'd have had, 
if I wasn’t ashamed to put the twelve 
apostles on my legs.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, my 
eyes fell upon a few lines of postcript 
in Picton’s letter, which I had not pre- 
viously noticed. 

“The official despatches of the 
storming are of course intrusted to 
senior officers, but I need scarcely 
remind you, that it will be a polite and 
a proper attention to his Royal High- 
ness, to present your letters with as 
little delay as possible. Not a moment 
is to be lost on your landing in Eng- 
land.” 

« Mike,” cried I, “how look the 
cattle for a journey ?” 

“ The chestnut is a little low in 
flesh, but in great wind, your honour ; 
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and the black horse is jumping like a 
filly.” 

“ And Badger ?” said I. 

“ Howld him, if you can, that’s all ; 
but it’s murthering work this, carry- 
ing despatches day after day.” 

**This time, however, Mike, we 
must not grumble.” 

** Maybe it isn’t far.” 

** Why, as for that, I shall not pro- 
mise much. I’m bound for England, 
Mickey.” 

* For England !” 

** Yes, Mike, and for Ireland.” 

‘‘For Ireland! whoop!” shouted 
he, as he shied his cap into one corner 
of the room, the jacket he was brush- 
ing into the other, and began dancing 
round the table with no bad imitation 
of an Indian war dance.” 


** How I'll dance like a fairy 
To see ould Dunleary, 
And think twice ere | leave it, to be a 
dragoon.” 


“Oh! blessed hour ! isn’t it beauti- 
ful to think of the illuminations, and 
dinners, and speeches, and shaking of 
hands, huzzaing, and hip, hipping. 
Maybe there won’t be pictures of us 
in all the shops—Misther Charles and 
his man Misther Free. Maybe they 
won't make plays out of us; myself 
dressed in the gray coat with the red 
cuffs, the cords, the tops, and the Caro- 
line hat a little cocked, with the phiz in 
the side of it.” Here he made a sign 
with his expanded fingers to represent a 
cockade, which he designated by this 
word. I think I see myself dining 
with the Corporation, and the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin getting up to pro- 
pose the health of the hero of El Bo- 
don,::Misther Free! and three times 
three, hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Musha, but it’s dry I am gettin’ with 
the thoughts of the punch and the 
poteen negus.” 

If you go on at this rate, we're 
not likely to be soon at our journey’s 
end ; so be alive now, pack up my kit: 
I shall start by twelve o'clock.” 

With one spring Mike cleared the 
stairs, and, overthrowing every thing 
and every body in his way, hurried to- 
wards the stable, chanting at the top 
of his voice the very poetical strain he 
had indulged me with a few minutes 
before. 

My preparations were rapidly made : 
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a few hurried lines of leave-taking to 
the good fellows I had lived so much 
with and felt so strongly attached to, 
with a firm assurance that I should 
join them again ere long, was all that 
my time permitted. To Power I 


CHAPTER CV 


Arter an hour's sharp riding we 
reached the Aguada, where the river 
was yet fordable; crossing this, we 
mounted the Sierra by a narrow and 
winding pass which leads through the 
mountains towards Almeida. Here I 
turned once more to cast a last and 
farewell look at the scene of our late 
encounter. It was but a few hours 
that I had stood almost on the same 
spot, and yet how altered was all 
around. The wide plain then bustling 
with all the life and animation of a 
large army, was now nearly deserted ; 
some dismounted guns, some broken 
up dismantled batteries, around which 
a few sentinels seemed to loiter rather 
than to keep guard; a strong detach- 
ment of infantry could be seen wend- 
ing their way towards the fortress, 
and a confused mass of camp followers, 
sutlers, and peasants, following their 
steps for protection against the 
pillagers and the still ruder assaults of 
their own guerillas. The fortress, too, 
was changed indeed. Those mighty 
walls before whose steep sides the 
bravest fell back baffled and beaten, 
were now a mass of ruin and decay ; 
the muleteer could be seen driving his 
mule along through the rugged ascent 
of that breach, to win whose top the 
best blood of Albion’s chivalry was 
shed; and the peasant child looked 
timidly from those dark enclosures 
into the deep fosse below, where per- 
ished hundreds of our best and bravest. 
The air was calm, clear, and un- 
clouded; no smoke obscured the 
transparent atmosphere ; the cannon 
had ceased ; and the voices that rang 
so late in accents of triumphant victory 
were stilled in death. Every thing, 
indeed, had undergone a _ mighty 


change; but nothing brought the 
altered fortunes of the scene so vividly 
to my mind as when 1 remembered 
that when last I had seen those walls, 
the dark shako of the French grena- 
diers peered above their battlements, 
and now the gay tartan of the High- 
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wrote more at length, detailing the 
circumstances which my own letters 
informed me of, and also those which 
invited me to return home. This done, 
I lost not another moment, but set out 
upon my journey. 


+—THE LEAVE. 


lander fluttered above them, and the 
red flag of England waved boldly in 
the breeze. 

Up to that moment my sensations 
were those of unmixed pleasure: the 
thought of my home, my friends, my 
country, the feeling that I was return- 
ing with the bronze of the battle upon 
my cheek, and the voice of praise still 
ringing in my heart ; these were proud 
thoughts, and my bosom heaved short 
and quickly, as I revolved them ; but, 
as I turned my gaze for the last time 
towards the gallant army I was leaving, 
a pang of sorrow, of self-reproach, 
shot through me, and I could not help 
feeling how far less worthily was I 
acting in yielding to the impulse of my 
wishes, than had I remained to share 
the fortunes of the campaign. 

So powerfully did these sensations 
possess me that I sat motionless for 
some time, uncertain whether to pro- 
ceed ; forgetting that I was the bearer 
of important information, I only re- 
membered that by my own desire I 
was there; my reason but half con- 
vinced me that the part I had adopted 
was right and honourable, and more 
than once my resolution to proceed 
hung in the balance. It was just at 
this critical moment of my doubts, 
when Mike, who had been hitherto 
behind, came up. 

«‘ Is it the upper road, sir?” said he, 
pointing to a steep and rugged path, 
which led by a zigzag ascent towards 
the crest of the mountain. 

I nodded in reply, when he added : 

* Doesn’t this remind your honour 
of Sleibh More above the Shannon, 
where we used to be grouse shooting ? 
and there’s the keeper’s house in the 
valley ; and that might be your uncle, 
the master himself, waving his hat to 
you. 

Had he known the state of my con- 
flicting feelings at the moment, he 
could not more readily have decided 
this doubt. I turned abruptly away, 
put spurs to my horse, and dashed up 
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the steep pass at a pace which evi- 
dently surprised, and as evidently dis- 
pleased my follower. 

How natural it is ever to experience 
a reaction of depression and lowness 
after the first burst of unexpected 
joy ; the moment of happiness is scarce 
experienced ere come the doubts of its 
reality, the fears for its continuance ; 
the higher the state of pleasurable 
excitement, the more painful and the 
more pressing the anxieties that await 
on it; the tension of delightful feel- 
ings cannot last, and our over-wrought 
faculties seek repose in regrets. 
Happy he who can so temper his en- 
joyments as to view them in their sha- 
dows as in their sunshine: he may not, 
it is true, behold the landscape in 
the blaze of its noonday bright- 
ness ; but he need not fear the thunder- 
cloud nor the hurricane. The calm 
autumn of his bliss, if it dazzle not in 
its brilliancy, will not any more be 
shrouded in darkness and in gloom. 

My first burst of pleasure over, the 
thought of my uncle’s changed for- 
tunes pressed deeply on my heart, and 
a hundred plans suggested themselves 
in turn to my mind to relieve his pre- 
sent embarrassments ; but I knew how 
impracticable they would all prove 
when opposed by his prejudices. To 
sell the old home of his forefathers, to 
wander from the roof which had shel- 
tered his name for generations, he 
would never consent to ; the law might 
by force expel him, and drive him a wan- 
derer and an exile, but of his own free 
will the thing was hopeless. Considine 
too would encourage rather than re- 
press such feelings ; his feudalism would 
lead him to any lengths, and in defence 
of what he would esteem a right, he 
would as soon shoot a sheriff as a snipe, 
and, old as he was, ask for no better 
amusement than to arm the whole te- 
nantry and give battle to the king’s 
troops on the wide plain of Scariff. 
Amid such conflicting thoughts I 
travelled on moodily and in silence to 
the palpable astonishment of Mike, 
who could not help regarding me as 
one from whom fortune met the most 
ungrateful returns. At every new 
turn of the road he would endeavour 
to attract my attention by the objects 
around; no white turreted chateau, 
no tapered spire in the distance escaped 
him ; he kept up a constant ripple of 
half muttered praise and censure upon 
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all he saw, and instituted unceasing 
comparisons between the country and 
his own, in which I am bound to say, 
Ireland rarely, if ever, had to complain 
of his patriotism. 

When we arrived at Almeida I 
learned that the Medea sloop of war 
was lying off Oporto, and expected to 
sail for England in a few days. The 
opportunity was not to be neglected: 
the official despatches I was aware 
would be sent through Lisbon, where 
the Gorgon frigate was in waiting to 
convey them; but, should I be for 
tunate enough to reach Oporto in 
time, I had little doubt of arriving in 
England with the first intelligence of 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. Reducing 
my luggage, therefore, to the smallest 
possible compass, and having provided 
myself with a juvenile guide for the 
pass of La Reyna, I threw myself, 
without undressing, upon the bed, and 
waited anxiously for the break of day, 
to resume my journey. 

As I ruminated over the prospect 
my return presented, I suddenly re- 
membered Frank Webber’s letter, 
which I had hastily thrust into a port- 
folio without reading, so occupied was 
I by Considine’s epistle: with a little 
searching I discovered it, and, trim- 
ming my lamp, as I felt no inclination 
to sleep, I proceeded to the examina- 
tion of what seemed a more than 
usually voluminous epistle. It con- 
tained four closely written pages; 
accompanied by something like a plan 
in an engineering sketch. My curiosity 
becoming further stimulated by this, 
I sat down to peruse it. It began 
thus :— 


“ Official Despatch of Lieutenant- 
General Francis Webber, to Lord 
Castlereagh ; detailing the assault 
and capture of the old pump, in 
Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
night of the second of December, 
eighteen hundred and eleven, with 
returns of killed, wounded, and 
missing; with other information 
from the seat of war. 


“ Head.quarters, No. 2, Old Square. 


*« My Lorp, 


In compliance with the instruc- 
tions contained in your lordship’s des- 
patch, of the twenty-first ultimo, I 
concentrated the force under my com- 
mand, and, assembling the generals of 
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division, made known my intentions in 
the following general order : 


«A.G. O. 


“The following troops will, 
this evening, assemble at head quar- 
ters, and, having partaken ofa sufficient 
dinner for the next two days, with 
punch for four, will hold themselves in 
readiness to march, in the following 
order :-— 

“Harry Nesbitt’s brigade of incor- 
rigibles will form a blockading force, 
in the line extending from the vice- 
provost’s house to the library. The 
light division, under Mark Waller, 
will skirmish from the gate towards 
the middle of the square, obstructing 
the march of the cuirassiers of the 
guard, which, under the command of 
old Duncan, the porter, are expected 
to move in that direction. Two 
columns of attack will be formed by 
the senior sophisters of the old guard, 
and a forlorn hope of the ‘ cautioned’ 
men at the last four examinations, will 
form, under the orders of Timothy 
O’Rourke, beneath the shadow of the 
dining-hall. 

* At the signal of the dean's bell 
the stormers will move forward. A 
cheer from the united corps will then 
announce the moment of attack. 

“ The word for the night will be, 
¢ May the devil admire me!’ 

«The commander of the forces de- 
sires that the different corps should be 
as strong as possible, and expects that 
no man will remain, on any pretence 
whatever, in the rear, with the lush. 
During the main assault, Cecil Caven- 
dish will make a feint upon the pro- 
vost’s windows, to be converted into a 
real attack if the ladies scream. 


‘6 GENERAL ORDER. 


“The Commissary-General 
Foley will supply the following articles 
for the use of the troops :—Two hams, 
eight pair of chickens, the same to be 
roasted; a devilled turkey ; sixteen 
lobsters; eight hundred of oysters, 
with a proportionate quantity of cold 
sherry and hot punch. 
“ The army will get drunk by ten 
o'clock to-night. 


* Having made these dispositions, 
my lord, I proceeded to mislead the 
enemy as to our intentions, in suffering 
my*servant to be taken with an inter- 
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cepted despatch. This, being a pre- 
scription by Doctor Colles, would con- 
vey to the dean’s mind the impression 
that I am still upon the sick list. This 
being done, and four canisters of Dart- 
ford gunpowder being procured on 
tick, our military chest being in a 
most deplorable condition, I waited for 
the moment of attack. 

* A heavy rain, accompanied with a 
frightful hurricane, prevailed during 
the entire day, rendering the march of 
the troops who came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Merrion-square and 
Fitzwilliam-street a service of con- 
siderable fatigue. The outlaying 
pickets in College-green being induced 
probably by the inclemency of the 
season, were rather tipsy on joining, 
and, having engaged in a skirmish with 
old M‘Calister, tying his red uniform 
over his head, the moment of attack 
was precipitated, and we moved to the 
trenches by half-past nine o’clock. 

** Nothing could be more orderly, 
nothing more perfect than the march 
of the troops. As we approached 
the corner of the commons’-hall a 
skirmish on the rear apprised us that 
our intentions had become known; 
and I soon learned from my aid-de- 
camp, Bob Moore, that the attack 
was made by a strong column of the 
enemy, under the command of Old 
Fitzgerald. 

“ Perpendicular (as your lordship 
is aware he is styled by the army) 
came on in a determined manner, and 
before many minutes had elapsed had 
taken several prisoners, among others 
Tom Drummond—Long Tom—who, 
having fallen on all fours, was mistaken 
for a long eighteen. The success, 
however, was but momentary; Nes- 
bitt’s brigade attacked them in flank, 
rescued the prisoners, extinguished the 
dean’s lantern, and, having beaten back 
the heavy porters, took Perpendicular 
himself prisoner. 

** An express from the left informed 
me that the attack upon the provost’s 
house had proved equally successful : 
there wasn’t a whole pane of glass in 
the front, and from a footman who 
deserted it was learned that Mrs. 
Hutchinson was in hysterics. 

** While I was reading this despatch, 
a strong feeling of the line towards 
the right announced that something 
was taking place in that direction. 
Bob Moore, who rode by on Drum- 
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mond's back, hurriedly informed me 
that Williams had put the lighted end 
of his cigar to one of the fuses, but 
the powder, being wet, did not explode, 
notwithstanding his efforts to effect it. 
Upon this I hastened to the front, 
where I found the individual in ques- 
tion kneeling upon the ground, and 
endeavouring, as far as punch would 
permit him, to kindle a flame at the 
portfire. Before I could interfere, 
the spark had caught ; a loud, hissing 
noise followed; the different maga- 
zines successively became ignited, and 
at length the fire reached the great 
four-pound charge. 

«1 cannot convey to your lordship, 
by any words of mine, an idea of this 
terrible explosion: the blazing splin- 
ters were hurled into the air and fell 
in fiery masses on every side from the 
park to King William; Ivey, the bell- 
ringer, was precipitated from the 
scaffold beside the bell, and fell head- 
long into the mud beneath; the sur- 
rounding buildings trembled at the 
shock ; the windows were shattered, 
and in fact a scene of perfect devasta- 
tion ensued on all sides. 

** When the smoke cleared away I 
rose from my recumbent position, and 
perceived with delight that not a ves- 
tige of the pump remained. The old 
iron handle was imbedded in the wall 
of the dining-hall, and its round knob 
stood out like the end of a queue. 

“Our loss was, of course, con- 
siderable ; and, ordering the wounded 
to the rear, I proceeded to make an 
orderly and regular retreat. At this 
time, however, the enemy had as- 
sembled in force. Two battalions of 
porters, led on by Dr. Dobbin, charged 
us on the flank; a heavy brigade 
poured down upon us from the battery, 
and, but for the exertions of Harry 
Nesbitt, our communication with our 
reserves must have been cut off. Cecil 
Cavendish also came up ; for, although 
beaten in his great attack, the forces 
under his command had penetrated by 
the kitchen windows, and carried off a 
considerable quantity of cold meat. 

“‘ Concentrating the different corps, 
I made an echellon movement upon the 
chapel, to admit of the light division 
coming up. This they did in a few 
moments, informing me that they had 
left Perpendicular in the haha, which, 


as your lordship is aware, is a fosse of 


the very greenest and most stagnant na- 
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ture. We now made good our retreat 
upon number “2,” carrying our 
wounded with us: the plunder we also 
secured, but we kicked the prisoners 
and suffered them to escape. 

“ Thus terminated, my lord, one of 
the brightest achievements of the 
under-graduate career. I enclose a 
list of the wounded, as also an account 
of the various articles returned in the 
commissary-general’s list. 

‘“‘ Harry Nesbitt; severely wounded ; 
no coat nor hat; a black eye; left 
shoe missing. 

“Cecil Cavendish; face severely 
scratched ; supposed to have received 
his wound in the attack upon the 
kitchen. 

“Tom Drummond ; not recognisa- 
ble by his friends ; his features resem- 
bling a transparency disfigured by the 
smoke of the preceding night's illumi- 
nation. 

“ Bob Moore ; slightly wounded. 

‘* I would beg particularly to recom- 
mend all these officers to your lord- 
ship’s notice: indeed the conduct of 
Moore, in kicking the dean’s lantern 
out of the porter’s hand, was marked 
by great promptitude and decision. 
This officer will present to H. R. H. 
the following trophies, taken from the 
enemy: The dean’s cap and tassel ; the 
key of his chambers; Dr. Dobbin’s 
wig and bands ; four porters’ helmets, 
and a book on the cellar. 

* T have the honour to remain, 
“ My Lord, &e. 
‘Francis WEBBER. 


“G. 0. 

“The commander of the forces 
returns his thanks to the various 
officers and soldiers employed in the 
late assault, for their persevering gal- 
lantry and courage. The splendour 
of the achievement can only be equalled 
by the humanity and good conduct of 
the troops. It only remains for him to 
add, that the less they say about the 
transaction, and the sooner they are 
severally confined to their beds with 
symptoms of contagious fever, the 
better. 

‘* Meanwhile, to concert upon = 
future measures of the campai 
army will sup to-night at i the 


son s. 


Here ended this precious epistle, 
rendering one fact sufficiently evident, 
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that, however my worthy friend 
advanced in years, he had not grown in 
wisdom. 

While ruminating upon the strange 
infatuation which could persuade a 
gifted and an able man to lavish upon 
dissipation and reckless absurdity the 
talents that must, if well directed, 
raise him to eminence and distinction, 
a few lines of a newspaper paragraph 
fell from the paper I was reading. It 
ran thus: 


**LATE OUTRAGE IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


« We have great pleasure in stating 
that the serious eden which 
took place within the walls of our 
university a few evenings since, was in 
nowise attributable to the conduct of 
the students. A party of ill-disposed 
townspeople were, it would appear, the 
instigators and perpetrators of the 
outrage. That their object was the 
total destruction of our venerated 
university there can be but little 
doubt. Fortunately, however, they 
did not calculate upon the esprit de 
rye of the students, a body of whom, 
under the direction of Mr. Webber, 
successfully opposed the assailants, and 
finally drove them from the walls. 

« It is, we understand, the intention 
of the board to confer some mark of 
approbation upon Mr. Webber, who, 
independently of this, has strong 
claims upon their notice, his collegiate 
success pointing him out as the most 
extraordinary man of his day.” 


* This, my dear Charley, will give 
you some faint conception of one of 
the most brilliant exploits of modern 
days. The bulletin, believe me, is not 
Napoleonised into any bombastic ex 
travagance of success. The thing was 
splendid : from the brilliant firework 
of the old pump itself to the figure of 
Perpendicular dripping with duck- 
weed, like an insane river god, it was 
unequalled. Our fellows behaved like 
trumps; and, to do them justice, so 
did the enemy. But unfortunately, 
notwithstanding this, and the plausible 

ragraphs of the morning pa;ers, I 

ave been summoned before the board 
for Tuesday next. 
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* Meanwhile, I employ myself in 
throwing off a shower of small squibs 
for the journals, so that if the board 
deal not mercifully with me, I may 
meet with sympathy from the public. 
I have just despatched a little editorial 
bit for The Times, calling, in terms of 
parental tenderness, upon the university 
to say— 

«*¢ How long will the extraordinary 
excesses of a learned functionary be 
suffered to disgrace college? Is Doc- 
tor * * * * to be permitted to exhibit 
an example of more riotous insubordi- 
nation than would be endured in an 
undergraduate? More on this subject 
hereafter.’ 

**« Saunders’ News-letter.—Dr Bar- 
rett appeared at the head police office, 
before Alderman Darley, to make oath 
that neither he nor Catty were con- 
cerned in the late outrage upon the 
pump,’ &e. &e. 

“ Paragraphs like those are flying 
about every provincial paper of the 
empire. People shake their heads 
when they speak of the university, and 
respectable females rather cross over 
by King William and the bank than 
pass near its precincts. 

** Tuesday Evening. 

“ Would you believe it, they've 
expelled me!— Address your next let- 
ter as usual, for they haven't got rid of 
me yet. 


« Yours, we 


So, IT shall find him in his old quar- 
ters, thought I, and evidently not 
much altered since we parted. It was 
not without a feeling of (I trust 
pardonable) pride, that I thought over 
my own career in the interval. My 
three years of campaigning life had 
given me some insight into the world, 
and some knowledge of myself, and 
conferred upon me a boon, of which I 
know not the equal; that while yet 
young, and upon the very threshold of 
life, | should have tasted the enthusi- 
astic pleasures of a soldier’s fortune, 
and braved the dangers and difficulties 
of a campaign at a time when, under 
other auspices, | might have wasted 
my years in unprofitable idleness or 
careless dissipation. 
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Twetve hours after my arrival in 
England, I entered London. I can- 
not attempt to record the sensations 
which thronged my mind, as the din 
and tumult of that mighty city awoke 
me from a sound sleep I had fallen 
into in the corner of the chaise. The 
seemingly interminable lines of lamp 
light, the crash of carriages, the glare 
of the shops, the buzz of voices, made 
up a chaotic mass of sights and sounds, 
leaving my efforts at thought vain and 
fruitless. 

Obedient to my instructions, I lost 
not a moment in my preparations to 
deliver my despatches. Having dressed 
myself in the full uniform of my corps, 
I drove to the Horse-guards. It was 
now nine o'clock, and I learned that 
his Royal Highness had gone to dinner 
at Carlton House. In a few words 
which I spoke with the aid-de-camp, I 
discovered that nv information of the 
fall of Ciudad Rodrigo had yet reached 
England. The greatest anxiety pre- 
vailed as to the events of the Penin- 
sula, from which no despatches had 
been received for several weeks past. 

To Carlton House I accordingly 
bent my steps, without any precise de- 
termination how I should proceed 
when there, nor knowing how far eti- 
quette might be an obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of my mission. The 
news of which I was the bearer, was, 
however, of too important a character 
to permit me to hesitate, and I pre- 
sented myself to the aid-de-camp in 
waiting, simply stating that I was en- 
trusted with important letters to 
his Royal Highness, the purport of 
which did not admit of delay. 

“They have not gone to dinner 
yet,” lisped out the aid-de-camp, “ and 
if you would permit me to deliver the 
letters——” 

“Mine are despatches,” said I, 
somewhat proudly, and in nowise dis- 
posed to cede to another the honour 
of personally delivering them into the 
hands of the duke. 

“Then you had better present 
yourself at the levee to-morrow morn- 
ing,” replied he carelessly, while he 
turned into one of the window reces- 
ses, and resumed the conversation with 
one of the gentlemen in waiting. 

I stood for some moments uncer- 


tain and undecided; reluctant on the 
one part to relinquish my claim as the 
bearer of despatches, and equally un- 
willing to defer their delivery till the 
following day. 

Adopting the former alternative, I 
took my paper from my sabre tash, 
and was about to place them in the 
hands of the aid-de-camp, when the 
folding doors at the end of the apart. 
ment suddenly flew open, and a large 
and handsome man, with a high bold 
forehead, entered hastily. 

The different persons in waiting 
sprang from their lounging attitudes 
upon the sofas, and bowed respect- 
fully as he passed on towards another 
door. His dress was a plain blue 
coat, buttoned to the collar, and his 
only decoration, a brilliant star upon 
the breast. There was that air, how- 
ever, of high birth and bearing about 
him, that left no doubt upon my mind 
he was of the blood royal. 

As the aid-de-camp to whom I had 
been speaking opened the door for him 
to pass out, I could hear some words 
in a low voice, in which the phrases 
‘letters of importance,” and “ your 
Royal Highness,” occurred. The in- 
dividual addressed, turned suddenly 
about, and casting a rapid glance 
around the room, without deigning a 
word in reply, walked straight up to 
where I was standing. 

“ Despatches for me, sir,” said he 
shortly, taking, as he spoke, the packet 
from my hand. 

‘For his Royal Highness, the com- 
mander-in-chief,” said I, bowing re- 
spectfully, and still uncertain in whose 
presence I was standing. He broke 
the seal without answering, and, as his 
eye caught the first lines of the des- 
patch, broke out into an exclamation 
of— 

“Ha! peninsular news !— When 
did you arrive, sir?” 

* An hour since, sir.” 

** And these letters are from 

“ General Picton, your Royal High- 
ness.” 

“ How glorious — how splendidly 
done!” muttered he to himself, as he 
ran his eyes rapidly over the letter. 

“ Are you Captain O’ Malley, whose 
name is mentioned here so favour- 
ably ?” 


” 
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I bowed deeply in reply. 

«You are most highly spoken of, 
and it will give me sincere pleasure to 
recommend you to the notice of the 
Prince Regent. But stay a moment.” 
So saying, hurriedly he passed from 
the room, leaving me overwhelmed at 
the suddenness of the incident, and a 
mark of no small astonishment to the 
different persons in waiting, who had 
hitherto no other idea, but that my 
despatches were from Hounslow or 
Knightsbridge. 

«Captain O'Malley,” said an offi- 
cer covered with decorations, and 
whose slightly foreign accent bespoke 
the Hanoverian, “ his Royal Highness 
requests you will accompany me.” 
The door opened as he spoke, and I 
found myself in a most splendidly lit- 
up apartment ; the walls covered with 
pictures, and ‘the ceiling divided into 
panels, resplendent with the richest 
gilding. A group of persons in court- 
dresses, were conversing in a low 
tone as we entered, but suddenly 
ceased, and, saluting my conductor 
respectfully, made way for us to pass 
on. The folding-doors again opened 
as we approached, and we found our- 
selves in a long gallery, whose sump- 
tuous furniture and costly decorations, 
shone beneath the rich tints of a mas- 
sive lustre of ruby glass, diffusing a 
glow resembling the most gorgeous 
sunset. Here also some persons in 
handsome uniform were conversing, 
one of whom accosted my companion 
by the title of “ Baron,” nodding fa- 
miliarly as he muttered a few words 
in German; he passed forward, and 
the next moment the doors were 
thrown suddenly wide, and we entered 
the drawing-room. 

The buzz of voices and the sound 
of laughter re-assured me as I came 
forward, and, before I had well time 
to think where and why I was there, 
the Duke of York advanced towards 
me, with a smile of peculiar sweetness 
in its expression, sod ald, as he turned 
towards one side— 

“Your Royal Highness—Captain 
O'Malley |” 

As he spoke, the prince moved for- 
ward and bowed slightly. 

** You've brought us capital news, 
Mr. O'Malley. May I beg, if you're 
not too ‘much tired, you'll join us at 
dinner. I am most anxious to learn 


the particulars of the assault.” 
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As I bowed my acknowledgments 
to the gracious invitation, he conti- 
nued— 

“Are you acquainted with my 
friend here—but of course you can 
scarcely be—you began too early as a 
soldier. So let me present you to my 
friend, Mr. Tierney,” a middle-aged 
man, whose broad white forehead 
and deep-set eyes gave a character to 
features that were otherwise not re- 
markable in expression, bowed some- 
what stiffly. 

Before he had concluded a some- 
what laboured compliment to me, we 
were joined by a third person, whose 
strikingly handsome features were lit 
up with an expression of the most ani- 
mated kind. He accosted the prince 
with an air of easy familiarity, and 
while he led him from the group, ap- 
peared to be relating some anecdote, 
which actually convulsed his Royal 
Highness with laughter. 

Before I had time or opportunity 
to inquire who the individual could be, 
dinner was announced, and the wide 
folding-doors being thrown open, dis- 
play ed the magnificent dining-room of 
Carlton-house, in all the blaze and 
splendour of its magnificence. 

The sudden change, from the rough 
vicissitudes of campaigning-life, to all 
the luxury and voluptuous elegance of a 
brilliant court, created too much confu- 
sion in my mind to permit of my impres- 
sions being the most accurate or most 
collected. The splendour of thescene, 
the rank, but, even more, the talent 
of the individuals by whom I was sur- 
rounded, had all their full effect upon 
me; and, although I found, from the 
tone of the conversation about, how 
immeasurably I was their inferior, 
yet, by a delicate and courteous inte- 
rest in the scene of which I had lately 
partaken, they took away the awk- 
wardness which, in some degree, was 
inseparable from the novelty of my 
position among them. 

Conversing about the Peninsula 
with a degree of knowledge which I 
could in no wise comprehend from 
those not engaged in the war, they 
appeared perfectly acquainted with ail 
the details of the campaign; and I 
heard on every side of me anecdotes 
and stories which I scarcely believed 
known beyond the precincts of a regi- 
ment. The prince himself, the grace 
and charm of whose narrative talents 
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have never been excelled, was particu- 
larly conspicuous, and I could not 
help feeling struck with his admirable 
imitations of voice and manner ; the 
most accomplished actor could not 
have personated the cannie calculat- 
ing spirit of the Scot, or the rolick-. 
ing recklessness of the Irishman, with 
more tact and finesse. But far above 
all this shone the person I have already 
alluded to as speaking to his Royal 
Highness in the drawing-room ; com- 
bining the happiest conversational 
eloquence, with a quick, ready, and 
brilliant fancy. He threw from him 
in all the careless profusion of bound- 
less resource, a shower of pointed and 
epigrammatic witticisms ; now, illus- 
trating a really difficult subject by one 
happy touch, as the blaze of the light- 
ning, will light up the whole surface of 
the dark landscape beneath it ; now, 
turning the force of an adversary’s 
argument by some fallacious but un- 
answerable jest; accompanying the 
whole by those fascinations of voice, 
look, gesture, and manner which have 
made those who once have seen, never 
able to forget Brinsley Sheridan. 

I am not able, were I even disposed, 
to record more particularly the details 
of that most brilliant evening of my 
life. On every side of me I heard the 
names of those whose fame as states- 
men, or whose repute as men of letters, 
was ringing throughout Europe ; they 
were then too not in the easy indolence 
of ordinary life, but displaying with 
their utmost effort those powers of 
wit, fancy, imagination, and eloquence, 
which had won for them elsewhere 
their high and exalted position. The 
masculine understanding and power- 
ful intellect of Tierney, vied with the 
brilliant and dazzling conceptions of 
Sheridan. The easy bonhomie and 
English heartiness of Fox contrasted 
with the cutting sarcasm and sharp 
raillery of Erskine. While contest- 
ing the palm with each himself, the 
prince evinced powers of mind and 
eloquent facilities of expression that, 
in any walk of life, must have made 
their possessor a most distinguished 
man. Politics, war, women, literature, 
the turf, the navy, the opposition, 
architecture, and the drama, were all 
discussed with a degree of information 
and knowledge that proved to me how 
much of real acquirements can be ob- 
tained by those whose exalted station 
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surrounds them with the collective 
intellect of a nation. As for myself, 
the time flew past unconsciously. So 
brilliant a display of all that was 
courtly and fascinating i in manner and 
all that was br ightest in genius, was so 
novel to me, that I really felt like one 
entranced. To this hour my impres- 
sion, however confused in details, is as 
vivid as though that evening were but 
yesternight ; and although since that 
period Thave enjoyed numerous oppor- 
tunities of meeting with the great and 
the gifted, yet I treasure the memory 
of that night as by far the most de- 
lightful of my whole life. 

While I abstain from any mention 
of the many incidents of the evening, 
I cannot pass over one, which, occur- 
ring to myself, is valuable but as show- 
ing, by one slight and passing trait, the 
amiable and kind feeling of one, whose 
memory is hallowed in the service. 

A little lower than myself, on the 
opposite side of the table, I perceived 
an old military acquaintance whom I 
had first met in Lisbon: he was then 
on Sir Charles Stewart's staff, and we 
met almost daily. Wishing to com- 
mend myself to his recollection, I en- 
deavoured for some time to catch his 
eye, but in vain; at last, when I 
thought I had succeeded, I called to 
him— 

‘‘ L say, Fred, a glass of wine with 

you.” 
“When suddenly the Duke of York, 
who was speaking to Lord Liverpool, 
turned quickly round, and, taking the 
decanter in his hand, replied— 

*‘ With pleasure, O'Malley; what 
shall it be, my boy ?” 

I shall never forget the manly good 
humour of his look, as he sat waiting 
for my answer. He had taken my 
speech as addressed to himself, and 
concluding that, from fatigue, the 
novelty of the scene, my youth, &c., I 
was not over collected, vouchsafed in 
this kind way to receive it. 

* So,” said he, as I stammered out 
my explanation, “I was deceived ; 
however, don’t cheat me out of my 
glass of wine. Let us have it now.” 

With this little anecdote, whose truth 
I vouch for, I shall conclude. More 
than one now living was a witness to 
it, and my only regret, in the mention 
of it, is my inability to convey the 
readiness with which he seized the 
moment of apparent difficulty, to 
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throw the protection of his kind and 
warm-hearted nature over the apparent 
folly of a boy. 

It was late when the party broke 
up, and, as I took my leave of the 
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On the morning after my dinner at 
Carlton House, I found my breakfast- 
table covered with cards and invita- 
tions. 
Ciudad Rodrigo was published in all 
the morning papers, and my own hum- 
ble name in letters of three feet long 
was exhibited in placards throughout 
the city. Less to this circumstance, 
however, than to the kind and gracious 
notice of the prince, was | indebted 
for the attentions which were shown 
me on 4ll sides, and indeed so flattering 
was the reception I met with, and so 
overwhelming the civility showered on 
me from all sides, that it required no 
small effort on my part not to believe 
myself as much a hero as they would 
make me. An eternal round of din- 
ners, balls, breakfasts, and entertain- 
ments filled up the entire week. I 
was included in every invitation to 
Carlton House, and never appeared 
without receiving from his Royal 


Highness the most striking marks of 


attention. Captivating as all this un- 
doubtedly was, and fascinating as I 
felt in being the lion of London, the 
courted and sought after by the high, 
the titled, and the talented of the 
great city of the universe, yet, amid all 
the splendour and seduction of that new 
wor:d, my heart instinctively turned 
from the glare and brilliancy of yor ‘geous 
saloons—from thie soft looks and sof- 
ter voices of beauty—from the words of 
praise, as they fell from the lips of 
those whose notice was fame itself, to 
my humble home amid the mountains 
of the west. Delighted and charmed 
as I felt by that tribute of flattery 
which associated my name with one of 
the most brilliant actions of my coun- 
try, yet hitherto I had experienced no 
touch of home or fatherland. Eng- 


land was to me as the high and power- 
ful head of my house, whose greatness 
and whose glory shed a halo far and 
near, from the proudest to the hum- 
_ blest of those that call themselves 
Britons; but Ireland was the land of 
’ my birth—the land of my earliest ties, 
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prince, he once more expressed him- 
self in gracious terms towards me, 
and gave me personally an invitation 
to a breakfast at Hounslow, on the 
following Saturday. 


BELL AT BRISTOL, 


my dearest associations—the kind mo- 
ther, whose breath had fanned my 
brow in infancy ; and for her in my 
manhood my heart beat with every 
throb of filial affection. Need I say, 
then, how ardently I longed to turn 
homeward ; for, independent of all else, 
I could not avoid some self-reproach 
on thinking what might be the condi- 
tion of those I prized the most 
on earth, at that very moment I 
was engaging in all the voluptuous 
abandonment and all the fascinating 
excesses of a life of pleasure. I wrote 
several letters home, but received no 
answer ; nor did J, in the whole round 
of London society, meet with a single 
person who could give me information 
of my family or my friends. The Easter 
recess had sent the different members 
of parliament to their homes; and 
thus, within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of all I cared for, I could learn 
nothing of their fate. 

The invitations of the Prince Re- 
gent, which were, of course, to be 
regarded as commands, still detained 
me in London; and I knew not in 
what manner to escape from the fresh 
engagements which each day heaped 
upon me. In my anxiety upon the 
subject, I communicated my wishes to 
a friend on the duke’s staff, and the 
following morning, as I presented my- 
self at his levee, he called me towards 
him and addressed me— 

** What leave have you got, Captain 
O’ Malley ?” 

“ Three months, your Royal High- 
ness.” 

“Do you desire an unattached 
troop? for, if so, an opportunity occurs 
just at this moment ?” 

* I thank you most sincerely, sir, 
for your condescension in thinking of 
me; but my wish is, to join my regi- 
ment at the expiration of my leave.” 

“ Why, I thought they told me 
you wanted to spend some time in Ire- 
land ?” 

“ Only sufficient to see my friends, 
your Royal Highness. That done, I'd 
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rather join my imme- 
diately.” 

“‘ Ah! that alters the case; so then 
probably, you'd like to leave us at once. 
I see how it is: you’ve been staying 
here against your will all this while. 
Then, don’t say a word. I'll make 
your excuses at Carlton House; and, 
the better to cover your retreat, I'll 
employ you on service. Here, Gordon, 
let Captain O’Malley have the des- 
patches for Sir Henry Howard at 
Cork.’ As he said this, he turned 
towards me with an air of affected 
sternness in his manner, and continued: 
“1 expect, Captain O’ Malley, that you 
will deliver the despatches intrusted to 
your care without a moment’s loss of 
time. You will leave London within 
an hour. ‘The instructions for your 
journey will be sent to your hotel. 
And now,” said he, again changing his 
voice to its natural tone of kindness 
and courtesy, “and now, my boy, 
good-by, and a safe journey to you. 
These letters will pay your expenses, 
and the occasion save you all the worry 
of leave-taking.” 

I stood confused and speechless, 
unable to utter a single word of grati- 
tude for such unexpected kindness. 
The duke saw at once my difficulty, 
and, as he shook me warmly by the 
hand, added, in a laughing tone— 

* Don't wait now. You mustn't 
forget that your despatches are press- 
ing.” 

I bowed deeply, attempted a few 
words of acknowledgment, hesitated, 
blundered, and broke down; and at 
last got out of the room, heaven knows 
how! and found myself running to- 
wards Long’s at the top of my speed. 
Within that same hour I was rattling 
along towards Bristol as fast as four 
posters eould burn the pavement, 
thinking with ecstacy over the plea- 
sures of my reception in England, but, 
far more than all, of the kindness 
evinced towards me by him who, in 
every feeling of his nature, and in 
every feature of his deportment, was 
“every inch a prince.” 

However astonished I had been at 
the warmth by which I was treated in 
London, I was still less prepared for 
the enthusiasm which greeted me in 
every town through which I passed. 
There was not a village where we 
stopped to change horses whose inhabi- 
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tants did not simultaneously pour forth 
to welcome me with every demonstra- 
tion of delight. That the fact of four 
horses and a yellow chaise should have 
elicited such testimonies of satisfaction, 
was somewhat difficult to conceive ; 
and, even had the important news that 
I was the bearer of despatches been 
telegraphed from London by succes- 
sive post-boys, still the extraordinary 
excitement was unaccountable. It was 
only on reaching Bristol that I learned 
to what circumstance my popularity 
was owing. My friend Mike, in hum- 
ble imitation of election practices, had 
posted a large placard on the back of 
the chaise, announcing in letters of 
portentous length, something like the 
following :— 


“ Bloody news! Fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo—five thousand prisoners and 
two hundred pieces of cannon taken.” 


This veracious and_ satisfactory 
statement, aided by Mike's personal 
exertions, and an unwearied perform- 
ance on the trumpet he had taken from 
the French dragoon, had roused the 
population of every hamlet, and made 
our journey from London to Bristol 
one scene of uproar, noise, and con- 
fusion. All my attempts to suppress 
Mike’s oratory or music were per- 
fectly unavailing. In fact, he had 
pledged my health so many times 
during the day—he had drunk 89 
many toasts to the success of the 
British arms— so many to the English 
nation—so many in honour of Ireiand 
—and so many in honour of Mickey 
Free himself, that all respect for my 
authority was lost in his enthusiasm 
for my greatness, and his shouts be- 
came wilder, and the blasts from the 
trumpet more fearful and incoherent ; 
and finally, on the last stage of our 
journey, having exhausted as it were 
every tribute of his lungs, he seemed 
(if I were to judge by the evidence of 
my ears) to be performing something 
very like a hornpipe on the roof of the 
chaise. 

Happily for me there is a limit to all 
human efforts, and even his powers at 
length succumbed ; so that, when we 
arrived at Bristol, I persuaded him to 
go to bed, and I once more was left to 
the enjoyment of some quiet. To fill 


up the few hours which intervened 
before bed-time, I strolled into the 
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coffee-room. The English look of 
every one, and every thing around, 
had still its charm for me ; and I was 
contemplating, with no small admira- 
tion, that air of neatness and propriety 
so observant from the bright-faced 
clock, that ticked unweariedly upon 
the mantle-piece, to the trim waiter 
himself, with noiseless step, and that 
mixed look of vigilance and vacancy. 
The perfect stillness struck me, save 
when a deep voice called for “ another 
brandy and water,” and some more 
modestly-toned request would utter a 
desire for “more cream.” The at- 
tention of each man, absorbed in the 
folds of his voluminous newspaper, 
scarcely deigning a glance at the new 
comer who entered, were all in keep- 
ing; giving, in their solemnity and 
gravity, a character of almost religious 
seriousness, to what, in any other land, 
would be a scene of riotous noise and 
discordant tumult. I was watching 
all these with a more than common 
interest, when the door opened, and 
the waiter entered with a large pla- 
card. He was followed by another 
with a ladder, by whose assistance he 
succeeded in attaching the large square 
of paper to the wall, above the fire- 
place. Every one about rose up, 
curious to ascertain what was going 
forward ; ‘and I, myself, joined in the 
crowd around the fire. The first 
glance of the announcement showed 
me what it meant ; and it was with a 
strange mixture of shame and con- 
fusion I read :— 

“ Fall of Ciudad Rodrigo; with a 
full and detailed account of the storm- 
ing of the great breach—capture of 
the enemy's cannon, &c.—by Michael 
Free, Fourteenth Light Dragoons.” 

Leaving the many around me busied 
in conjecturing who the aforesaid Mr. 
Free might be, and what peculiar 
opportunities he might have enjoyed 
for his report, I hurried from the room 
and called the waiter. 

“ What's the meaning of the an- 
nouncement you've just put up ‘in the 
coffee-room ? where did it come 
from ?” 

“ Most important news, sir ; exclu- 
sively in the columns of the Bristol 
Telegraph ; the gentleman has just 
arrived——” 

« Who, pray? what gentleman ?” 

“ Mr. Free, sir, No. 13—large bed- 
room—blue damask—supper for two 


—oysters—a devil—brandy and water 
—mulled port.” 

«« What the devil do you mean? is 
the fellow at supper ?” 

Somewhat shocked by the tone I 
ventured to assume towards the illus- 
trious narrator, the waiter merely 
bowed his reply. 

« Show me to his room,” said I; “I 
should like to see him.” 

* Follow me, if you please, sir—this 
way—what name shall I say sir?” 

“ You need not mind announcing 
me—I’m an old acquaintance—just 
show me the room.” 

“TI beg pardon, sir, but Mr. 
Meekins, the editor of the Telegraph 
is engaged with him at present ; and 
positive orders are given not to suffer 
any interruption.” 

“No matter: do as I bid you. Is 
that it? Oh! I hear his voice. There, 
that will do. You may go down 
stairs, I'll introduce myself.” 

So saying, and slipping a crown into 
the waiter’s hand, I proceeded cau- 
tiously towards the door, and opened 
it stealthily. My caution was, how- 
ever, needless ; for a large screen was 
drawn across this part of the room, 
completely concealing the door ; clos- 
ing which behind me, I took my place 
beneath the shelter of this ambuscade, 
determined on no account to be per- 
ceived by the parties. 

Seated in a large arm-chair, a smok- 
ing tumbler of mulled port before 
him, sat my friend Mike, dressed in my 
full regimentals, even to the helmet, 
which, unfortunately however for the 
effect, he had put on back foremost ; 
a short “dudeen” graced his lip, and 
the trumpet, so frequently alluded to, 
lay near him. 

Opposite him sat a short, puny, 
round-faced little gentleman, with roll- 
ing eyes and a turned-up nose. Nu- 
merous sheets of paper, pens, &c., lay 
scattered about ; and he evinced, by 
his air and gesture, the most marked 
and eager attention to Mr. Free’s 
narrative, whose frequent interrup- 
tions, caused by the drink and the 
oysters, were viewed with no small 
impatience by the anxious editor. 

“You must remember, captain, 
time’s passing ; the placards are all 
out; must be at press before one 
o'clock to-night ; the morning edition 
is every thing with us. You were at 


the first parallel, I think.” 
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“Devilaoneo’ me knows. Just ring 
that bell near you: them’s elegant 
oysters; and you're not taking your 
drop of liquor. Here’s a toast for you ; 
* May. * whoop—raal_ Carlingford’s 
upon my conscience. See now, if I 
won't hit the little black chap up there 
the first shot.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, 
when a little painted bust of Shakspeare 
fellin fragments on the floor as an 
oyster-shell laid him low. 

A faint effort at a laugh at the ec- 
centricities of his friend, was all the 
poor editor could accomplish, while 
Mike’s triumph knew no bounds. 

“ Didn’t I tell you? But come 
now, are you ready? Give the pena 
drink, if you won't take one your- 
self.” 

“ I’m ready, quite ready,” responded 
the editor. 

“Faith, and it’s more nor I am. 
See now, here it is:—The night was 
murthering dark; you could not see a 
stim.” 

“ Not see a— a what >” 

“ A stim, bad luck to you; don't 
you know English? Hand me the 
hot water. Have you that down 

et ?” 

“Yes. Pray proceed.” 

“ The fifth division was orthered up, 
bekase they were fighting chaps ; the 
eighty-eighth was among them; the 
Rangers—oh!, upon my soul, we must 
drink the Rangers. Here, devila one 
o’ me will go on till we give them all 
the honours—hip—begin.” 

“ Hip,” sighed the luckless editor, 
as he rose froin his chair, obedient to 
the command. 

« Hurra — hurra — hurra! Well 
done! there's stuff in you yet, ould 
foolscap! the little bottle’s empty— 
ring again, if ye plaze.” 





“Oh, Father Magan 
Was a beautiful man, 
But a bit of a rogue, a bit of a rogue. 
He was just six feet high, 
Had a cast in his eye, 
And an illigint brogue, an_ illigint 
brogue. 


‘* He was born in Killarney, 
And reared up in Blarney ——” 


« Arrah, don’t be looking miserable 
and = dissolute, that way. Sure I’m 
only screwing myself up for you; be- 
sides, you can print the song av you 
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like: it’s a sweet tune,—‘ Teddy you 
Gander.” 

“ Really, Mr. Free, I see no prot 
pect of our ever getting done.” 

‘The saints in heaven forbid,” in- 
terrupted Mike, piously; “the even- 
ing’s young, and drink plenty; here 
now, make ready !” 

The editor once more made a ges- 
ture of preparation. 

“ Well, as I was saying,” resumed 
Mike, “it was pitch dark when the 
columns moved up, 
night with a little thin rain falling. 
Have you that down ?” 

“Yes. Pray go on.” ; 

“ Well, just as it might be here at 
the corner of the trench I met Doctor 
Quill. ‘ They're waiting for you Mis- 
ther Free,’ says he, ‘down there. 
Picton’s asking for you.’ ‘ Faith and 
he must wait,’ says I, ‘for I’m terrible 
dry.” With that he pulled out his 
canteen and mixed me a little brandy 
and water. ‘ Are you taking it with- 
out a toast?’ says Doctor Maurice. 
* Never fear,’ says I. ‘ Here’s Mary 
Brady + ; 

‘* But, my dear sir,” interposed Mr. 
Meekins, “ pray de you remember this 
is somewhat irrelevant? In fifteen 
minutes it will he twelve o'clock.” 

“ I know it, ould boy, 1 know it. I 
see what youre at, You were going 
to observe how much better we'd be 
for a broiled bone.” 

‘* Nothing of the kind, I assure you. 
For heaven’s sake no more eating and 
drinking.” 

“No more eating nor drinking! 
Why not? You've a nice notion of a 
convivial evening. Faith we'll have 
the broiled bone sure enough, and, 
what's more, a half gallon of the 
strongest punch they can make us; 
an’ I hope that, grave as you are, 
you'll favour the company with a 
song.” 

“ Really, Mr. Free 

“ Arrah! none of your blarney. 
Don’t be misthering me. Call me 
Mickey, or Mickey Free, if you like 
better.” 

“1 protest,” said the editor» with 
dismay, “ that here we are two hours 
at work, and we haven't got to the 
foot of the great breach.” 

‘«* And wasn't the army three months 
and a half in just getting that far, with 
a battering train, and mortars, and the 
finest troops ever were.seen ? and there 
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you sit, a little fat creature, with your 
pen in your hand, grumbling that you 
ean't do more than the whole British 
army. Take care you don’t provoke me 
to beat you; for I am quiet till I'm 
roused. But, bytherock o’ Cashel P 

Here he grasped the brass trumpet 
with an energy that made the editor 
spring from his chair. 

“For mercy's sake, Mr. Free 

* Well, I won't; but sit down there, 
and don't be bothering me about sieges, 
and battles, and things you know no- 
thing about.” 

“| protest,” rejoined Mr. Meekins, 
“that, had you not sent to my office 
intimating your wish to communicate 
an account of the siege, I never should 
have thought of intruding myself upon 
you. And now, since you appear in- 
disposed to afford the information in 
question, if you will permit me, I wish 
you a very good night.” 

* Faith and so you shall, and help 
me to pass one teo; for not a step out 
o’ that chair shall you take till morning. 
Do ye think I’m going to be left here 
by myself, all alone ?” 

*“ ] must observe,” said Mr. Mee- 
kins—— 

* To be sure, to be sure,” said 
Mickey ; “I see what you mean. You're 
not the best of company, it’s true ; 
but at a pinch like this There 
now, take your liquor.” 

'  Qnce for all, sir,” said the editor, 
“1 would beg you to recollect that, on 
the faith of your message to me, I 
have announced an account of the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo for our 
morning edition. Are you prepared, 
may I ask, for the consequences of 
my disappointing ten thousand read- 
ers ?” 

* It's little I eare for one of them. 
I never knew much of reading my- 
self,” 

“If you think to make a jest of 
me,” interposed Mr. Meekins, redden- 
ing with passion 

“A jest of you! Troth it’s little 
fun I can get out of you; you're as 
tiresome a creature as ever I spent an 
evening with. See now, I told you 
before not to provoke me: we'll have 
a little more drink ; ring the bell : who 
knows but you'll.turn out better by- 
and-by 2?” 

As Mike rose at these words to sum- 
mon the waiter, Mr. Meekins seized 

the opportunity to make his escape. 














Scarcely had he reached the door, 
however, while he was perceived by 
Mickey, who hurled the trumpet at 
him with all his force, when he uttered 
a shout that nearly left the poor editor 
lifeless.with terror. This time, hap- 
pily, Mr. Free’s aim failed him, and, 
before he could arrest the progress of 
his victim, he had gained the corridor, 
and, with one bound, cleared the first 
flight of the staircase, his pace increas- 
ing every moment as Mike’s denuncia- 
tons grew louder and louder, till at 
last, as he reached the street, Mr. 
Free’s delight overcame his indigna- 
tion, and he threw himself upon a chair 
and laughed immoderately. 

“Oh, may I never! if I didn’t 
frighten the editor. The little spalpeen 
couldn't eat his oysters and take his 
punch like a man. But sure if he 
didn’t there’s more left for his betters.” 
So saying, he filled himself a goblet and 
drank it off. “ Mr Free, we won't 
say much for your inclinations, for may- 
be they are not the best; but here's 
bad luck to the fellow that doesn’t 
think you good company; and here,” 
added he, again filling his glass, “ and 
here's may the devil take editors, and 
authors, and compositors, that won't 
let us alone, but must be taking our 
lives, and our songs, and our little 
devilments, that belongs to one’s own 
family, and tell them all over the 
world. A lazy set of thieves you are, 
every one of you; spending your time 
inventing lies, devil a more nor less; 
and here”—this time he filled again— 
“and here’s a hot corner and Kilkenny 
coals, that’s half sulphur, to the vil- 
lain...” 

For what particular class of offend- 
ers Mike’s penal code was now de- 
vised, I was not destined to learn ; for, 
overcome by punch and indignation, 
he gave one loud whoop, and measured 
his length upon the floor. Having 
committed him to the care of the 
waiters, from whom I learned more 
fully the particulars of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Meekins, I enjoined 
them, strictly, not to mention that I 
knew any thing of the matter; and 
betook myself to my bed, sincerely 
rejoicing that in a few hours more 
Mike would be again in that land 
where even his eccentricities and -ex- 
cesses would be viewed with a favour- 
able and forgiving eye. 
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CHAPTER CVIII.——-IRELAND. 


“You’p better call your master up,” 
said the skipper to Mickey Free on the 
second evening after our departure 
from Bristol; “he said he’d like to 
have a look at the coast.” 

The words were overheard by me, 
as I lay between sleeping and waking 
in the cabin of the packet, and, with- 
out waiting for a second invitation, I 
rushed upon deck. The sun was set- 
ting, and one vast surface of yellow 
golden light played upon the water, as 
it rippled beneath a gentle gale. The 
white foam curled at our prow, and the 
rushing sound told the speed we were 
going at. The little craft was stagger- 
ing under every sheet of her canvas, 
and her spars creaked as her white 
sails bent before the breeze. Before us, 
but to my landsman’s eyes scarcely per- 
ceptible, were the ill-defined outlines of 
cloudy darkness they called land, and 
which I continued to gaze at with a 
strange sense of interest, while I heard 
thé names of certain well-known head- 
lands assigned to apparently mere 
masses of fog-bank and vapour. 

He who has never been separated in 
early years, while yet the budding 
affections of his heart are tender 
shoots, from the land of his birth and 
of his home, knows nothing of the 
throng of sensations that crowd upon 
him as he nears the shore of his coun- 
try. The names, familiar as house- 
hold words, come with a train of long- 
buried thoughts ; the feeling of attach- 
ment to all we call our own—that 
patriotism of the heart—stirs strongly 
within him, as the mingled thrills of 
hope and fear alternately move him to 
joy or sadness. 

Hard as are the worldly struggles 
between the daily cares of him who 
carves out his own career and fortune, 
yet he has never experienced the 
darkest poverty of fate who has not 
felt what it is to be a wanderer, with- 
out a country to lay claim to. Of all 
the desolations that visit us, this is the 
gloomiest and the worst. The outcast 
from the land of his fathers, whose 
voice must never be heard within the 
walls where his infancy was nurtured, 
nor his step be free upon the moun- 
tains where he gambolled in his youth, 
this is indeed wretchedness. The in- 
stinct of country grows and strengthens 





with our years; the joys of early life 
are linked with it; the hopes of age 
point towards it; and he who knows 
not the thrill of ecstacy some well- 
remembered, long-lost-sight-of place 
can bring to his heart when returning 
after some years of absence, is igno- 
rant of one of the purest sources of 
happiness of our nature. 

With what a yearning of the heart, 
then, did 1 look upon the dim and 
misty cliffs, that mighty frame-work of 
my island home, their stern sides lashed 
by the blue waters of the ocean, and 
their summits lost within the clouds. 
With what an easy and natural transi- 
tion did my mind turn from the wild 
mountains and the green valleys to 
their hardy sons, who toiled beneath 
the burning sun of the Peninsula! and 
how, as some twinkling light of the 
distant shore would catch my eye, did 
I wonder within myself whether beside 
that hearth and board there might not 
sit some, whose thoughts were wander- 
ing over the sea beside the bold steeps 
of El Bodon, or the death-strawn 
plain of Talavera! their mempries 
calling up some trait of him who was 
the idol of his home; whose closi 
lids some fond mother had w 
over ; above whose peaceful slumber 
her prayers have fallen; but whose 
narrow bed was now beneath the breach 
of Badajos, and his sleep the sleep that 
knows not waking. 

I know not if in my sad and 
sorrowing spirit I did not envy him 
who thus had met a soldier's fate,— 
for what of promise had my own? 
My hopes of being in any way in- 
strumental to my poor unele’s happi- 
ness grew hourly less. His prejudices 
were deeply rooted and of long stand- 
ing: to have asked him to surrender 
any of what he looked upon as the 
prerogatives of his house and name, 
would be to risk the loss of his esteem. 
What then remained for me? Was 
I to watch, day by day and hour by 
hour, the falling ruin of our fortunes? 
Was I to involve myself in the petty 
warfare of unavailing resistance to the 
law ? and could | stand aloof from my 
best, my truest, my earliest friend, and 
see him, alone and unaided, oppose his 
weak and -final struggle to the unrelent- 
ing career of persecution? Between 
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these two alternatives the former could 
be my only choice! and what a 
choice ! 

Oh, how I thought over the wild 
heroism of the battle-field, the reckless 
fury of the charge, the crash, the 
death-cry, and the sad picture of the 
morrow, when all was past, and the 
soldier's glory alone remained to shed 
its high halo over the faults and the 
follies of the dead. 

As night fell, the twinkling of the 
distant light-houses,—some throwing 
a column of light from the very verge 
of the horizon, others shining brightly, 
like stars, from some lofty promontory, 
—marked the different outlines of the 
coast, and conveyed to me the memory 
of that broken and wild mountain 
track that forms the bulwark of the 
green isle against the waves of the 
Atlantic. Alone and silently I trod 
the deck, now turning to look towards 
the shore, where I thought | could 
detect the position of some well-known 
headland ; now straining my eyes sea- 
ward to watch some bright and flitting 
star, as it rose from or emerged be- 
neath the foaming water, denoting the 
track of the swift pilot-boat, or the 
hardy lugger of the fisherman ; while 
the shrill whistle of the floating sea- 
gull was the only sound, save the 
rushing waves that broke in spray upon 
our quarter. 

What is it that so inevitably inspires 
sad and depressing thoughts, as we 
walk the deck of some little craft, in 
the silence of the night’s dark hours ? 
No sense of danger near, we hold on 
our course swiftly and steadily, cleav- 
ing the dark waves, and bending 
geet beneath the freshening 

reeze. Yet still the motion which, 
in the bright sunshine of the noonday 
tells of joy and gladness, brings now 
no touch of pleasure to our hearts. 
The dark and frowning sky, the bound- 
less expanse of gloomy water, spread 
like some gigantic pall around us, and 
our thoughts either turn back upon 
the saddest features of the past, or 
look forward to the future with a 
sickly hope that all may not be as we 
fear it. 

Mine were indeed of the gloomiest, 
and the selfishness alone of the thought 
prevented me from wishing that, like 
many another, I had fallen by a 
soldier’s death on the plains of the 
Peninsula ! 


Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
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As the night wore on, I wrapped 
myself in. my cloak and lay down 
beneath the bulwark. The whole of 
my past life came in review before me, 
and I thought over my first meeting 
with Lucy Dashwood; the thrill of 
boyish admiration gliding into love ; 
the hopes, the fears, that stirred my 
heart ; the firm resolve to merit her 
affection, which made me a soldier. 
Alas! how little thought she of him 
to whose whole life she had been a 
guide-star and a beacon! And, as I 
thought over the hard-fought fields, 
the long, fatiguing marches, the nights 
around the watch-fires, and felt how, 
in the whirl and enthusiasm of a 
soldier's life, the cares and sorrows of 
every-day existence are forgotten, I 
shuddered to reflect upon the career 
that might now open before me. To 
abandon, perhaps for ever, the glorious 
path I had been pursuing, for a life of in- 
dolence and weariness, while my name, 
that had already, by the chance of 
some fortunate circumstances, begun 
to be mentioned with a testimony of 
approval, should be lost in oblivion, 
or remembered but as that of one 
whose early promise was not borne out 
by the deeds of his manhood. 

As day broke, overcome by watching, 
I slept; but was soon awoke by the 
stir and bustle around me. The 
breeze had freshened, and we were 
running under a reefed mainsail and 
foresails; and, as the litttle craft 
bounded above the blue water, the 
white foam crested above her prow, 
and ran in boiling rivulets along to- 
wards the after-deck. The tramp of 
the seamen, the hoarse voice of the 
captain, the shrill cry of the sea birds, 
betokened, however, nothing of dread 
or danger ; and listlessly I leant upon 
my elbow, and asked what was going 
forward. 

“ Nothing, sir; only making ready 
to drop our anchor.” 

«Are we so near shore, then?” 
said I. 

«You've only to round that point, 
to windward, and have a clear run into 
Cork harbour.” 

I sprang at once to my legs: the 
land-fog prevented my seeing any 
thing whatever; but I thought that 
in the breeze, fresh and balmy as it 
blew, I could feel the wind of shore. 

* At last,” said I, “at last!” as I 
stepped into the little wherry which shot 
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alongside of usyand we glided into the 
still basin of Cove. How I re- 
member every white-walled cottage, 
and the beetling cliffs, and that bold 
headland beside which the valley opens, 
with its dark green woods ; and then 
Spike Island ; and what a stir is yon- 
der, early as it is; the men-of-war 
tenders seem alive with people, while 
still the little village is sunk in slumbers, 
not a smoke-wreath rising from its 
silent hearths: every plash of the 
oars in the calm water, as I neared the 
land, every chance word of the bronzed 
and hardy fisherman told upon my 
heart. I felt it was my home. 

“Isn't it beautiful, sir? isn’t it 
iligant ?” said a voice behind me, 
which there could be little doubt in my 
detecting, although I had not seen the 
individual since I left England. 

‘Is not what beautiful?” replied I 
rather harshly in the interruption of 
my own thoughts. 

“Treland, to be sure; and long life 
to her!” cried he, with a cheer, that 
soon found its responsive echoes in the 
hearts of our sailors, who seconded 
the sentiment with all their energy. 

“How am I to get up to Cork, 
lads ?” said I; “ I am pressed for time, 
and must get forward. 

“ We'll row your honour the whole 
way, av it’s plazing to you.” 

66 Why, thank you, I'd rather find 
some quicker ot of proceeding.” 

‘* Maybe you'd have a chaise ; there’s 
an elegant one at M‘Cassidy’s.” 

*‘ Sure the blind mare’s in foal,” said 
the bow oar; “the devil a step she 
ean go out of a walk; so, your ho- 
nour, take Tim Riley's car, and you'll 
get up cheap. Not that you care for 
money; but he’s going up at eight 
o'clock with two young ladies.” 

“ Oh! begorra,” said the other, 
“and so he is; and faix ye might do 
worse—they’re nice craytures.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ your advice seems 
good ; but perhaps they might object 
to my company.” 

* I’ve no fear ; they’re always with 
the officers. Sure the Miss Dalrym- 

* The Miss Dalrymples !—push 
ahead, boys ; it must be later than I 
thought ; we must get the chaise; I 
can’t wait.” 


Ten minutes more brought us to 
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My arrangements were soon male, 
and, as my impatience to press forward 
became greater the nearer I drew 
to my destination, I lost not a mo- 
ment. 

The yellow chaise—sole glory of 
Cove—was brought forth at my re- 
quest; and by good fortune, four 
posters who had been down the preced- 
ing evening from Cork to some gentle- 
man’s seat near, were about to return. 
These were also pressed into my ser- 
vice ; and just as the first early riser of 
the little village was drawing his cur- 
tain to take ahalf-closed-eyeglance upon 
the breaking morning, I rattled forth 
upon my journey at a pace which, 
could I only have secured its continu- 
ance, inust soon have terminated my 
weary way. 

Beautiful as the whole line of coun- 
try is, I was totally unconscious of it; 
and even Mike’s conversational powers, 
divided as they were between myself 
and the two postilions, were fruitless in 
arousing me from the deep pre-occu- 
— of my mind by thoughts’ of 

ome. 

It was, then, with some astonish- 
ment I heard the boy upon the 
wheeler ask whither he should drive 
me to. g 

« Tell his honour to wake up, we're 
in Cork now ?” 

“In Cork! impossible already.” 

“ Faith, maybe, so—but it’s Cork 
sure enough.” 

‘Drive to the ‘ George;’ it’s not 
far from the commander-in-chief's 
quarters.” 

‘Tis five minutes’ walk, sir ; you'll 
be there before they're put to again.” 

*‘ Horses for Fermoy!” shouted out 
the postillions, as we tore up to the 
door in a gallop. I sprang out, and 
by the assistance of the waiter, dis- 
covered Sir Henry Howard’s quarters, 
to whom my despatches were ad- 
dressed. Having delivered them into 
the hands of an aid-de-camp, who sat 
bolt upright in his bed, rubbing his 
eyes to appear awake, J again hurried 
down stairs, and, throwing myself into 
the chaise, continued my journey. 

“Them’s beautiful streets, any 
how!” said Mike, “av they wasn't 
kept so dirty, and the houses so dark, 
and the pavement bad. That's’ Mr. 
Beamish’s—that fine house there, with 
the brass rapper and the green lamp 
beside it; and there’s the hospital— 
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faix and there's the place we beat the 
police, when I was cn before ; and 
the house with the sign of the high- 
lander is thrown down ; and what's the 
big building there, with the stone posts 
at the door?” 

** The bank, sir,” said the postillion, 
with a most deferential air, as Mike 
addressed him. 

- & What bank, acushla?” 

“ Not a one of me knows, sir; but 
they call it the bank, though its only 
an empty house.” 

‘Cary and Moore’s bank, perhaps,” 
said I; having heard that in days long 
past some such names had failed in 
Cork for a large amount. 

“So it is; your honour’s right,” 
cried the postillion ; while Mike, stand- 
ing up on the box, and menacing the 
house with his clenched fist, shouted 
out at the very top of his voice :— 

« Oh, bad luck to your cob-webbed 
windows and iron railings! sure it’s 
my father's son ought to hate the sight 
of you.” 

“Thope, Mike, your father never 
trusted his property in such hands ?” 

“I don’t suspect he did, your ho- 
nour ; he never put much belief in the 
banks; but the house cost him dear 
enough without that.” 

As I could not help feeling some 
curiosity in this matter, I pressed 
Mickey for an explanation. 

“But maybe it’s not Cary and 
Moore’s, after all; and I’m, maybe, 
cursing dacent people.” 

Having re-assured his mind, by 
telling him that the reservation he 
made by the doubt would tell in their 
favour should he prove mistaken, he 
afforded me the following informa- 
tion :— 

** When my father—the heavens be 
his bed—was in the ‘ Cork’ they put 
him one night on guard at that same 
big house you just passed—av it was 
the same; but if it wasn’t that it was 
another ; and it was a beautiful fine 
night in August, and the moon up, 
and plenty of people walking about 
and all kinds of fun and devilment 
going on—drinking and dancing, and 
every thing. 

*“ Well, my father was stuck up 
there, with his musket, to walk up 
and down, and not say, ‘ God save 
you kindly,’ or the time of day, or 
any thing, but just march as if he was 
in the barrack yard; and by reason of 


his being the man he was he didn’t 
like it half, but kept cursing and 
swearing to himself like mad when he 
saw pleasant fellows and pretty girls 
going by laughing and joking :— 

*** Good evening, Mickey,’ says one ; 
‘fine sport ye have all to yourself, 
with your long feather in your cap.’ 

“¢ Arrah look how proud he is,’ 
says another, ‘with his head up as if 
he didn’t see a body.” 

*¢ Shoulder too!’ cried a drunken 
chap, with a shovel in his hand: they 
all began laughing away at my father. 

**¢ Let the dacent man alone,’ said 
an ould fellow in a wig; ‘isn't he 
guarding the bank wid all the money 
in it ?’ 

‘‘¢ Faix he isn’t,’ says another, ‘for 
there’s none left.’ 

* ¢ What's that you're saying ?’ says 
my father. 

“ ¢ Just that the bank’s broke, devil 
a more,’ says he. 

*** And there’s no goold in it ?’ says 
my father. 

* ¢ Divil a guinea.’ 

«Nor silver ?’ 

«No, nor silver, nor as much as 
sixpence, either.’ 

* «Didn't ye hear, that all day yester- 
day, when the people was coming in with 
their notes, the chaps there were heat- 
ing the guineas in a frying-pan, pre- 
tending they were making them as 
fast as they could? and sure, when 
they had a batch red hot they spread 
them out to cool; and what betune 
the hating and the cooling, and the 
burning the fingers counting them, 
they kept the bank open to three 
o'clock, and then they ran away.’ 

“¢Ts it truth yer telling?’ says my 
father. 

“¢Sorra word o’ lie in it! myself 
had two and fourpence of their notes.’ 

“¢ And so they're broke,’ says my 
father ; ‘ and nothing left.’ 

© ¢ Not a brass farden.’ 

«¢ And what am I staying here for, I 
wonder, if there’s nothing to guard !’ 

««¢ Faix, no, it isn’t for the pride of 
the thing: . 

« ¢ Oh, sorrow taste.’ 

«** Ha, maybe for divarsion.’ 

“<* Nor that either.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, then, you're a droll man, to 
spend the evening that way,’ says he, 
and all the crowd—for there was a 
crowd—said the same. So with that 
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put his piece on his shoulder, and 
walked on to his bed in the barrack 
as peaceable as need be. But well, 
when they came to relieve him, then 
wasn’t there a raal commotion; and 
faith, you see, it went mighty hard 
with my father the next morning; for 
the bank was, open just as usual, and 
my father was sintinced to fifty lashes, 
but got off with a week in prison, and 
three more rowling a big stone in the 
barrack-yard.” 

Thus chatting away, the time passed 
over, until we arrived at Fermoy. 
Here there was some little delay in 
procuring horses; and during the 
negociation, Mike, who usually made 
himself master of the circumstances of 
every place through which he passed, 
discovered that the grocer’s shop of 
the village was kept by a namesake, 
and possibly a relation of his own. 

“TI always had a notion, Misther 
Charles, that I came from a good 
stock ; and sure enough, here’s ‘ Mary 
Free’ over the door there, and a beau- 
tiful place inside ; full of tay, and 
sugar, and gingerbread, and glue, and 
coffee, and bran, pickled herrings, soap, 
and many other commodities.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to claim kin- 
dred, Mike,” said I, interrupting; 
“I’m sure she'd feel flattered to dis- 
cover a relative in a Peninsular hero.” 

“It’s just what I’m thinking; ay 
we were going to pass the evening 
here, I'd try if I couldn't make her 
out as second cousin at least.” 

Fortune, upon this occasion, seconded 
Mike’s wishes, for when the horses 
made their appearance, I learned, to 
my surprise that the near side one 
would not bear a saddle, and the off- 
sider could only run on his own side. 
In this conjuncture, the postilion was 
obliged to drive from what, Hilernicé 
speaking, is called the perch ; no ill- 
applied denomination to a piece of 
wood, which, about the thickness of 
one’s arm, is hung between the two 
fore-springs, and serves.as a resting- 
place, into which the luckless wight, 
weary of the saddle, is not sorry to 
repose himself. 

** What’s to be done?” cried I. 
** There’s no room within: my traps 
barely leave space for myself amongst 
them.” 

“« Sure, sir,” said the postilion, ‘the 
other gentleman can follow in the 
morning coach; and if any accident 
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happens to yourself on the road, by 
reason of a break down, he’ll be there 
as soon as yourself,” 

This, at least, was an agreeable 
suggestion, and, as I saw it chimed 
with Mike’s notions, I acceded at 
once. Mike came running up at the 
moment. 

**T had a look at her through the 
window, Misther Charles, and faix she 
has a great look of the family.” 

“ Well, Mickey, I'll leave. you 
twenty-four hours to cultivate the 
acquaintance, and to a man like you 
the time I know is ample. Follow 
me by the morning's coach to Swin- 
burn’s in Limerick. Till then, good- 
bye.” 

Away we rattled once more, and 
soon left the town behind us. The 
wild mountain tract which stretched 
on either side of the road presented 
one bleak and brown surface, unre- 
lieved by any trace of tillage or habi. 
tation; an apparently endless succes. 
sion of fern-clad hills lay on every side ; 
above, a gloomy sky of leaden, 
louring aspect frowned darkly ;. the 
sad and wailing cry of the pewitt or 
the plover was the oniy sound that 
broke the stillness ; and far as the eye 
could reach a dreary waste extended 
—the air, too, was cold and chilly. 
It was one of those days which in our 
springs seemed to cast a retrospective 
glance towards the winter they have 
left behind them. The prospect was 
no cheering one: from heaven above 
nor earth below there came no sight 
nor sound of gladness. Therich glow 
of the Peninsular landscape was still 
fresh in my memory: the luxurious 
verdure; the olive, the citron, and 
the vine; the fair valleys teeming with 
abundance ; the mountains terraced 
with their vineyards ; the blue trans- 
parent sky spreading o’er all; while 
the very air was rife with the cheering 
song of birds that peopled every grove. 
What a contrast was here! We tra- 
velled on for.miles, but no village nor 
one human face did we see. Far in 
the distance a thin wreath of smoke 
curled upwards, but it came from no 
hearth—it arose from one of those 
field-fires by which spendthrift hus- 
bandry cultivates the ground. It was, 
indeed, sad; and yet, I know not how, 
it spoke more homely to my heart 
than all the brilliant display and all 
the voluptuous splendour I had wit- 
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nessed in London: the homely garb, 
the sorrowing state of those we love 
is no bar to our affection. On the 
contrary, we are drawn closer to them, 
as they bend their heads beneath the 
heavy stroke of worldly injustice or 
neglect, and a sense of indignation 
mingles with and strengthens our 
attachment when we see those whose 
destinies should have worn a proud 
and a powerful position become, by 
the hard turn of fortune, lost, ne- 
glected, and abandoned. But a few 
days before, and I experienced to its 
fullest extent my pride in being a 
Briton; but now, unexcited by 
flattery, unwarmed by any sense of 
beauty around, I felt, as the memory 
of former days came back, as by some 
secret magic the face and fashion of my 
country came rushing into my heart, 
that I gloried in being an Irishman. 
By degrees some traces of wood made 
their appearance, and, as we descended 
the mountain towards Caher, the 
country assumed a more cultivated 
and cheerful look: patches of corn or 
of meadow-land stretched on either 
side, and the voice of children, and the 
lowing of oxen, mingled with the caw- 
ing of the rooks as in dense clouds they 
followed the ploughman’s track. The 
changed features of the prospect re- 
sembled the alternate phases of tem- 
perament of the dweller in the soil: 
the gloomy determination, the smiling 
carelessness, the dark spirit of boding, 
the reckless jollity, the almost sa- 
vage ferocity of purpose followed by a 
child-like docility and a womanly soft- 
ness ; the grave, the gay, the resolute, 
the fickle, the firm, the yielding, the 
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unsparing, and the tender-hearted, 
blending their contrarieties into one 
nature, of whose capabilities one can- 
not predicate the bounds, but to whom, 
by some luckless fatality of fortune, the 
great rewards of life have been gene- 
rally withheld until he begins to feel 
that the curse of Swift was less the 
sarcasm wrung from indignant failures, 
than the cold and stern prophecy of 
the moralist. 

But how have I fallen into this 
strain? Let me rather turn my eyes 
forward towards my home: how shall 
I find all there? Have his altered for- 
tunes damped the warm ardour of my 
poor uncle’s heart. Is his smile sick- 
lied over by sorrow; or shall I hear 
his merry laugh and his cheerful voice, 
as in days of yore? How I longed to 
take my place beside that hearth, and 
in the same oak chair, where I have 
sat telling the bold adventures of a 
fox-chase, or some long day upon the 
mvors! speak of the scenes of my 
campaigning life, and make known to 
him those gallant fellows, by whose 
side I have charged in battle, or sat 
in the bivouac! How willhe glory in 
the soldier-like spirit and daring 
energy of Fred Power! how will he 
chuckle over the blundering earnest- 
ness and Irish warmth of O'Shaugh- 
nessy ! how will he laugh at the quaint 
stories, and quainter jests of Maurice 
Quill! and how often will he wish 
once more to be young in hand as in 
heart to mingle with such gay fellows, 
with no other care, no other sorrow 
to depress him, save the passing for- 
tune of a soldier’s life. 


